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DAMON  UND  LEANDER 

Eine  kleine  Studie  zur  weiteren  Förderung;  der  Einfühlung 
in  die  Geistes-  und  Gemütswelt  Lessings 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Was  lehrt  uns  Lessing  in  dem  kleinen  Lustspiel  Damon  oder  die 
wahre  Freundschaft? 

Wenn  man  bedenkt,  daß  Lessing  gelegentlich  seiner  Besprechun¬ 
gen  in  der  Hamburgischen  Dramaturgie  sich  über  die  Zuvci  Lässigkeit 
der  Titel  von  Komödien  im  Hinblick  auf  deren  Inhalt  dahingehend 
äußert,  daß  ein  Titel  kein  “Küchenzettel”  sein  müsse,  der  vom  Inhalt 
gleich  alles  verrate,  daß  er  nur  eine  “wahre  Kleinigkeit”  ausmache, 
wenn  diese  letztlich  auch  “nicht  unbedeutend”  sei,  so  ist  unseie  Frage 
nicht  unberechtigt.’  Es  läßt  sich  vermuten,  daß  dem  Schöpfer  dieser 
Dichtung,  war  sie  auch  schon  lange  vor  der  Entstehung  der  Dra¬ 
maturgie  geschrieben,  an  weit  mehr  gelegen  war,  als  der  Titel  derselben 
dem  Leser  verkündet  —  ungeachtet  der  Tatsache,  daß  Lessing  in 
späteren  Jahren  seinem  Jugendwerk  nicht  allzu  große  Beachtung 
schenkte  und  es  bei  der  Herausgabe  seiner  Schriften  [1753-1755] 
überging.  Wie  dem  auch  sei,  wir  besitzen  es  als  ein  Denkmal  der 
Beschäftigung  seines  Geistes,  der  sich  der  technischen  Unvollkommen- 

>  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie  (14.,  17.,  21.  und  22.  Stück).  L.W.:  X. 
—  Zur  Besprechung  sind  LESSINGS  WERKE  in  der  deutschen  National- 
Litteratur,  historisch-kritische  Ausgabe,  Band  58-71  (hier  als  L.W.: 
I-XIV  angegeben)  wie  die  BRIEFE  im  12.  Band  der  neuen  rechtmäßigen 
Ausgabe  von  Karl  Lachmann,  “Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessings  sämmtliche 
Schriften,”  Berlin  1840  (hier  als  BR  angegeben),  herangezogen  worden. 
Der  Text  ist  der  heutigen  Rechtschreibung  angepaßt. 

Auf  den  Ort  der  dem  Lustspiel  Damon  oder  die  wahre  Freundschaft 
[1747]  entlehnten  Zitate  ist  gleich  nach  der  Angabe  der  Zitate  in 
Klammem  hingewiesen  (l.A.  =  Erster  Auftritt,  usw.;  L.A.  =  Letzter 
Auftritt.  —  L.W.:  III-l). 
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heiten  seiner  ersten  Versuche  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  dramatischen  Kunst 
bewußt  war  und  zu  eben  dieser  Zeit  recht  wohl  auch  von  sich  sagen 
konnte:  “Muß  man,  wenn  man  sich  schwingt,  stets  adlermäßig 
schwingen?”*  Zu  welchem  Zeugnis  Lessing  sich  indessen  bekennt,  soll 
nachfolgend  untersucht  werden. 


Das  Geschick  hat  zwei  junge,  unverheiratete  Männer  zu  einem 
Freundschaftsbund  zusammengeführt.  Die  Besorgnis,  des  Glückes 
der  Freundschaft  als  “kostbarsten  Geschenks  des  Himmels”  (4.A.) 
je  verlustig  zu  gehen,  wird  zur  Quelle  ihrer  Gesinnung.  Die 
wechselseitigen  Bezeugungen  von  Aufmerksamkeiten  und  der  Wunsch 
nach  vollkommener  Uneigennützigkeit  voreinander  finden  ihre  Begrün¬ 
dung  in  dem  Geständnis:  “Wir  bestreben  uns,  aufrichtige  Freunde  zu 
sein”  (2.A.).  Dieses  mannhafte,  echt  Lessingsche  Wort  hat  für  beide 
selbst  dann  seine  Geltung,  wenn  die  Natur  ihre  Sprache  spricht  in  der 
Liebe  von  Herz  zu  Herzen:  ihren  Gesinnungen  widerstrebt  der 
Gedanke  der  “Nebenbuhlei-schaft”,  die  sich  ihrem  Wesen  nach  einer 
wahren  Freundschaft  als  ungünstig  erweist  und  droht,  Freundschaft  in 
Feindschaft  umzustimmen.  Von  der  Erfüllung  der  “Pflichten”  ihres 
Bundes  nie  abzuweichen,  das  heißt,  im  Glauben  aneinander  sich 
gegenseitig  zu  ehren,  mit  Rat  und  Tat  beizustehen,  der  Freundschaft 
zu  dienen,  nicht  aber  sie  zu  beschimpfen  dadurch,  daß  man  jenes 
ausführt,  was  man  vom  anderen  nicht  ewartet,  ist  der  Freunde  erstes 
und  letztes  Gebot.  Aus  dem  Vertrauen  zueinander  schöpfen  sie  die 
Kraft  zur  Erhaltung  ihrer  Freundschaft,  die  eine  gewisse  Förderung 
noch  insofern  erfährt,  als  gleiche  Interessen  in  weltlichen  Angelegen¬ 
heiten  das  Freundschaftsverhältnis  begünstigen.  Das  Vermögen  beider 
liegt  nicht  brach;  es  ist  im  Überseehandel  wirksam  angelegt.  Jeder 
erwartet  die  Rückkehr  eines  vollbeladenen  Schiffes  aus  Ostindien.  Der 
Erfahrung  nach  beruht  auf  der  sicheren  Ankunft  der  Schiffe  jeder 
weitere  Erfolg  im  Gewerbe  mit  entsprechendem  Anwachsen  des  Besitz¬ 
tums  wie  auch  des  Ansehens  bei  der  Mitwelt;  bei  Mißgunst  des  Schick¬ 
sals  dagegen  ist  man  in  den  Augen  derer,  bei  denen  Recht  und  Un¬ 
recht  die  Rollen  vertauscht  haben  und  der  Erfolg  jedes  Mittel  heiligt, 


*  An  den  Herrn  Marpurg,  über  die  Regeln  der  Wissenschaften  zum 
Vergnügen,  besonders  der  Poesie  und  Tonkunst.  [1749]  L.W,:  I,  S.198. 
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“von  der  ganzen  Welt  verlassen”  (7.A.).  Im  Umgang  mit  den  Men¬ 
schen  heben  sich  die  Freunde  von  den  “niederträchtigen  Seelen”  einer 
verdrießlichen,  lärmenden  Gesellschaft  durch  Anstand  und  Höflichkeit 
ab,  jeder  nach  seiner  Art,  aber  immer  geleitet  von  dem  Bewußtsein, 
daß  in  der  Treue  zum  Freund  die  Versicherung,  die  Beruhigung  eines 
“angenehmen  Lebens”  gegeben  sei.  Treue  aber  hat  ihre  Wurzeln  in  der 
Beständigkeit  der  inneren  Haltung,  im  Gewappnetsein  allen  Anfech¬ 
tungen  gegenüber,  kurz,  in  der  produktiven  Kraft,  Werte  zu  schaffen, 
die  nicht  an  zeitlichen  Gütern  gemessen  werden  wollen,  wo  doch  immer 
das  bleiche  Auge  des  Neides  und  damit  des  Unheils  lauert,  wohl  aber 
an  der  lebendigen  Tätigkeit  eines  Geistes,  der  das  Zuverlässige  als 
bl  auchbaren  und  schöpferischen  Erzeuger  des  Glückes  wählt  und  in 
dieser  sclbstgcgebenen  Verpflichtung  auch  im  Falle  der  Bedrängnis 
angesichts  von  Mißgeschick,  von  Not  und  Armut  nicht  strauchelt. 


Die  Schatten  der  inneren  Zwietracht 

Aufrichtigkeit  ist  der  Kern,  die  Stütze  aller  Tugend.  Ohne  sie 
bleibt  der  Mensch,  mag  er  auch  der  äußerlich  Begünstigste  sein,  nur 
Gefangener  seiner  zeitlichen  Bestrebungen,  deren  Macht  über  ihn  er 
sich  umso  weniger  zu  entziehen  vermag,  je  stärker  die  Bande  des 
Eigeninteresses  ihn  gefesselt  halten  und  ihm  so  gleichsam  einen  Weg 
vorschreiben,  auf  dem  das  fiersönliche  Verhalten  nicht  mehr  als 
ein  angemessenes,  edel-denkendes  gebilligt  werden  kann. 

Leander  ist  solch  eine  an  Schein  gebundene  Kreatur.  Tief  in  den 
Kammern  seiner  Natur  wacht  jenes  Teufelchen,  das  sich  gern  von  den 
Wogen  sklavischer  Wünsche  treiben  läßt.  Der  Sitz  der  Freundestreue 
ist  gefährdet  durch  den  Geist  der  Unredlichkeit,  dem  jeder  Weg, 
selbst  der  krümmste,  noch  immer  als  ein  rechtmäßiger  gilt,  solange  sich 
dabei  ein  Vorteil  erhaschen  läßt:  “Euer  Rat,  [Lisette,]  ist  gut.  Und 
auch  der  Vorwand  scheint  mir  scheinbar  genug  zu  sein”  (4.A.). 
Geblendet  von  den  Vorstellungen,  die  auf  Erfüllung  heftiger  Wünsche 
hoffen  lassen,  kommt  eine  innere  Sammlung,  wo  man  Rechnung  über 
sein  Tun  vor  sich  selber  ablegt,  gar  nicht  auf.  Widersetzt  sich  eine 
Erwägung  aber  der  Stimme  des  Gewissens  im  Grunde  des  Herzens, 
so  ist  auf  den  Träger  dieses  Herzens  kein  Verlaß  mehr,  er  sei,  wer  er 
wolle.  Beweis:  mit  dem  Anwachsen  seiner  Unsicherheit  steigt  Leanders 
Veriangen  nach  einem  Fürsprecher  (4.A.). — Treue  und  Wankelmütig- 
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keit  wohnen  nicht  unter  ein  und  demselben  Dache. 

Entscheidend  für  Leanders  Wankelmütigkeit  ist  der  Sinn,  den  er 
an  die  Worte  “glücklich  sein“  knüpft.  Macht  und  Glanz  des  äußeren 
Gutes  nur  unterscheidet  einen  von  dem  anderen,  eine  Wertschätzung 
kann  nicht  zu  Gunsten  des  weniger  Begüterten  ausfallen.  Es  wird  hier 
verständlich,  warum  Leander  schon  auf  die  bloßen  Gerüchte  hin  vom 
Untergang  seines  Schiffes,  vom  Verlust  seines  Vermögens  “unglücklich“ 
werden  kann.  Über  den  Leichtgläubigen,  den  Ängstlichen,  den 
Kopflosen  aber  haben  die  Stürme  sinnlichen  Verlangens  leichte  Gewalt. 
Leanders  Ohr  ist  empfänglich  für  den  Lockruf  der  Betörung,  die  ihm 
Begünstigung  verspricht  —  im  vorliegenden  Falle:  das  Glück  der 
Liebe  —  wenn  er  von  dem  Weg  abzu weichen  gewillt  ist,  den  er  bisher, 
wenn  auch  ein  wenig  wankend  und  schwankend,  gegangen,  der  ihm 
aber  dennoch  \nel  Erfreuliches,  Angenehmes  und  Schönes  zugespiochen 
hat.  Um  die  Wagschalen  des  Geschickes,  das  ihm  die  Be\'orzugung 
abzusprechen  scheint,  zu  seinen  Gunsten  auszurichten,  schrickt  er  nicht 
davor  zurück,  das  Band  der  Freundschaft  zu  lockern,  das  Glück  der 
Liebe  zum  Spielball  des  Scheines  zu  machen.  Hierbei  werden  alle 
fi-eundschaftlichen  Gefühle  und  Beteuerungen  dem  “Eigennutz“ 
geopfert.  Das  Vertrauen  zueinander  wird  untergraben.  Das  bittere  Gift 
der  Untreue  dem  Freunde  gegenüber,  der  ihn  “über  alles  hochschätzte” 
(L.A.),  fließt  aus  mannigfachen  Quellen  des  verzweifelten  Gemüts, 
das  sich  angesichts  der  inneren  Zwangslage  bis  zur  Anklage  gegen  Gott 
selber  versteigt:  “Grausamer  Himmel!  so  war  es  nicht  genug,  mir  mein 
Vermögen  zu  nehmen,  du  mußtest  mir  auch  noch  den  Gegenstand 
meiner  so  zärtlichen  Liebe  entreißen“  (4.A.). 

Die  wunderliche  Verwirrung  in  der  durch  Selbstsucht  irregelei¬ 
teten  Seele  macht  sich  nun  in  einer  Reihe  von  vorbedachten  “Hand¬ 
lungen“®  geltend,  die  den  Grundsätzen  des  Freundschaftsverhältnisses 

»  Abhandlungen.  I.  Von  dem  Wesen  der  Fabel.  [1759]  L.W.:  VIII, 
S.23:  “Gibt  es  aber  doch  wohl  Kunstrichter,  welche  einen  noch  engem, 
und  zwar  so  materiellen  Begriff  mit  dem  Worte  ‘Handlung’  verbinden, 
daß  sie  nirgends  Handlung  sehen,  als  wo  die  Körper  so  tätig  sind,  daß 
sie  eine  gewisse  Veränderung  des  Raumes  erfordern!  Sie  finden  in 
keinem  Trauerspiele  Handlung,  als  wo  der  Liebhaber  zu  Füßen  fällt,  die 
Prinzessin  ohnmächtig  wird,  die  Helden  sich  balgen;  und  in  keiner  Fabel, 
als  wo  der  Fuchs  springt,  der  Wolf  zerreißet  und  der  Frosch  die  Maus 
sich  an  das  Bein  bindet.  Es  hat  ihnen  nie  beifallen  wollen,  daß  auch 
jeder  innere  Kampf  von  Leidenschaften,  jede  Folge  von  verschiedenen 
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der  beiden  jungen  Männer  zuwidcrlaufcn.  Alle  entströmen  dem  Gefäß 
unlauterer  Gedanken  im  Nebel  innerer  Haltlosigkeit,  alle  sind  Tropfen 
des  Öles,  das  sich  über  Leanders  Wesen  ergießt  und  seine  Natur  in 
Zerrissenheit  auflöst  —  ähnlich  dem  “Wasser”,  welches  über  das  Rad 
der  “Mühle”  hinweg  das  Getriebe  in  Gang  bringt  (5.A.),  das  alles 
Naturgewachsene  zermahlt;  alle  sind  das  Vorspiel  zu  den  Tönen  des 
“siebenten  Geistes,”  der  als  “Satans”  dritter  “Bote  in  der  Welt  der 
Geister”  dem  Doktor  Faust  sich  als  den  schnellsten  empfiehlt,  als  den 
des  “Übei^angs  vom  Guten  zum  Bösen”,*  vom  Herzlich-Warmen  des 
Miteinander  und  Füreinander  zum  Herzlos-Kalten  des  Durcheinander 
und  Gegeneinander: 

a)  Um  die  Schwingen  K*incr  “Tugenden”  in  hellere  Beleuchtung  zu 
rücken,  beschimpft  Leander  den  Freund,  indem  er  in  dessen  Abwesen¬ 
heit  leichtfertig  über  ihn  redet,  ihm  seine  Verdienste  um  die  Freund¬ 
schaft  schmälert. 

b)  Das  Ohr  des  Lauschers  weit  offen,  verstellt  er  sich  und  verschweigt 
dem  Freunde  die  wahren  Gründe  seiner  inneren  Unruhe. 

c)  Hinter  der  Maske  oratorischcr  Ergüsse  über  das  ihm  vorschwebende 
Wölkenkuckucksheim  von  Freundespflichten  hält  er  sein  wahres 
Antlitz  versteckt  —  das  Antlitz  des  Heuchlers,  der  durch  die  Zauber¬ 
kraft  der  Zunge  zu  verschleiern  sucht,  was  ihm  wirklich  im  Sinne  liegt. 

d)  Um  den  Schein  der  Aufrichtigkeit  seiner  freundschaftlichen 
Beteuerungen  nicht  zu  trüben,  nimmt  er  mit  trügerisch  lächelnder 
Miene  den  Vorschlag  seines  Freundes  zu  einem  Abkommen  an,  welches 
den  Grundsätzen  ihres  Umganges  miteinander  entspricht,  ihn  in 
Wahrheit  jedoch  den  Ängsten  vor  Armut  entreißt. 

e)  Mit  dem  scheelen  Blick  des  Neidvollen  betritt  er  den  Weg  des 
Versuchers  —  dessen  Geschäft  es  immer  ist,  andere  zu  verführen  — 
um  dem  Freund  die  goldenen  Schätze  abzulisten. 

f )  Um  die  Neigungen  seines  Herzens  als  die  wärmeren  sich  hervorheben 
zu  lassen,  verleumdet  er  den  Freund,  indem  er  dessen  Liebe  als 
unzuverlässig  hinstellt,  ja  als  erkaltet,  erloschen. 

Gedanken,  wo  eine  die  andere  aufhebt,  eine  Handlung  sei;  vielleicht 
weil  sie  viel  zu  mechanisch  denken  und  fühlen,  als  daß  sie  sich  irgend 
einer  Tätigkeit  dabei  bewußt  wären.  —  Ernsthafter  sie  zu  widerlegen, 
würde  eine  unnütze  Mühe  sein.” 

*  Briefe,  die  neueste  Litteratur  betreffend.  (17.  Brief.)  L.W.:  VII, 
S.197/198. 
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g)  Im  Frohlocken  aber  über  den  ihm  in  Wirklichkeit  zugefallenen 
Reichtum  wird  er  dem  Freunde  gegenüber  wortbrüchig:  er  hält  sich 
nicht  an  die  von  ihm  gegebene  Zusage,  durch  Teilung  von  Schaden 
und  Gewinn  zu  verhüten,  daß  einer  der  Freunde  über  den  anderen 
erhoben  wird. 

h)  Er  übt  Verrat  am  Freund,  indem  er  dem  schwer  Getroffenen  und 
in  Unglück  Gestürzten  die  beruhigende  Freundeshand  versagt. 

i)  Vor  dem  ernsten  Blick  der  Wahrheit  aber,  die  es  ans  Tageslicht 
bringt,  welchen  S{x>tt  er  mit  der  Freundschaft  getrieben,  sucht  er 
sein  Angesicht  zu  verbergen,  den  Freund  zu  fliehen. 

So  gesehen,  wird  Leanders  Ruf  an  die  Götter  als  “Zeugen"  seiner 
“redlichen  Absichten",  sich  den  Augen  der  Liebe  als  den  “Glück¬ 
lichen"  zu  empfehlen,  zur  “Verräterei"  an  allem  Schönen  (4.A.). 
Schmählich  hat  er  den  Freund  hintergangen.  Angstvolle  Unsicherheit, 
verbunden  mit  der  Sorge,  den  Kürzeren  zu  ziehen,  ließ  ihn  jenen 
Weg  beschreiten,  auf  dem  sich  der  Wanderer  unter  vielerlei  Vorwänden 
Mühe  gibt,  dasjenige  zu  scheinen,  was  er  nicht  ist,  und  an  dessen 
Ausgang  nur  jammervolle  Trümmer  aufgehäuft  liegen  als  Wahrzeichen 
einer  latigkeit,  die  Aufrichtigkeit  und  Niederträchtigkeit  nicht 
auseinanderzuhalten  wußte.  Auf  ihrem  Aushängeschild  steht  das  Wort 
GEWISSENLOSIGKEIT  zu  lesen.  Einmal  aber  auf  dem  Pfad  nach 
diesen  Gefilden  sucht  sich  der  Wanderer  auch  zu  rechtfertigen.  Zu 
seiner  Rechtfertigung  spricht  Leander  den  Richterspruch  über  sich 
selbst  aus,  unbekümmert  darum,  daß  er  nicht  an  der  Quelle  der 
Redlichkeit,  der  Reinheit  der  Gefühle  schöpft,  sondern  aus  dem 
durch  Unrat  getrübten  Strom  der  Unbedachtsamkeit,  der  Bereitwillig¬ 
keit  zur  Bosheit:  “Meinerseits  aber  will  ich  meinem  Freunde  zeigen, 
daß  meine  Reden  vollkommen  mit  meinen  Taten  übereinstimmen" 
(4.A.).  Wird  der  Himmel  das  Gestammel  eines  Feiglings,  eines  Gold¬ 
suchers,  eines  Ungetreuen,  eines  Bösewichtes,  der  die  Götter  lästert, 
erhören? . .  .  O  des  armseligen  Toren!  . . .  “Umgeben  von  lauter  Nacht, 
erhofft  er  lauter  Licht!"*  Der  blaue  Dunst  vor  seinen  Augen  verhüllt 
ihm  das  Ebenmaß  der  starken  Säulen  einer  schönen,  bedeutsamen 
Gesinnung  —  ein  Ebenmaß,  das  unwillkürlich  zu  ernster  Betrachtung 
und  Ordnung  mahnt  und  das  ganze  fremde  Geisterheer  von  unwür¬ 
digen  Schattendienem  urplötzlich  verscheucht. 

*  In  Anlehnung  an  Zeile  90,  Die  Religion.  [1751]  L.W,:  I,  S.202. 
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Der  Widerschein  der  inneren  Eintracht 

Wachsam  über  sich  selbst  zu  sein,  ist  Damons  vornehmstes  Gesetz. 
Es  ist  verankert  in  dem  Bestreben,  dem  Leben  ein  festes,  sicheres 
Fundament  zu  bieten,  aus  dessen  Beschaffenheit  die  heiteren  Freuden 
eines  freundlichen  Daseins  erwachsen.  Dahin  zeigen  viele  Wegweiser, 
kein  Weg  aber  venpricht  Glück,  der  nicht  unter  Verzicht  auf  die 
Ausnutzung  “törichter  Entschlüsse”  (6.A.)  betreten  wird.  Ehrlichkeit 
sich  selbst  gegenüber  wird  hier  zur  Grundbedingung  der  Haltung  — 
ja  zur  Verpflichtung,  wenn  Unheil  verhütet  werden  soll. 

Seinen  Willen  an  diese  Haltung  zu  binden,  fällt  Damon  nicht 
schwer.  Denken  und  Fühlen  sind  bei  ihm  aufeinander  eingestellt  und 
verhindern  es,  daß  er  mit  sich  selbst  in  Konflikt  gerät.  Freundschaft  ist 
ihm  nicht  leerer  Rauch  und  Schall :  “Ich  weiß,  wie  schwer  es  ist,  einen 
Freund  zu  finden”  (L.A.).  Im  gegenseitigen  Sich-Mitteilen,  sei  es 
in  Freude  oder  in  Schmerz,  öffnet  sich  das  Innere  einem  Freunde 
gegenüber  rückhaltlos  voll  und  ganz,  und  was  vorher  dunkel  und 
unverständlich  erscheinen  mochte  und  mehr  einem  Irrgarten  als  wohl- 
ausgerichteten  Wegen  glich,  wird  im  freimütigen  Gespräch  unversehens 
erhellt  und  gewinnt  das  Angesicht  des  Klaren  und  damit  des  Vertrau¬ 
ten.  Hier  sind  die  Quellen  zu  suchen,  aus  denen  Damon  die  Kraft 
schöpft,  die  ihm  die  Erde  leicht  macht  und  in  seiner  Brust  jenes  Ge¬ 
fühl  erzeugt,  dem  alles  abhold  ist,  was  sich  dem  Strom  der  Zuneigung 
zum  Freunde  entgegenstemmt — mag  sich  das  Fremde  in  ihm  selbst  re¬ 
gen  oder  mag  es  von  Seiten  anderer  aufkommen.  Er  weiß  von  der  Ge¬ 
brechlichkeit  der  Natur  des  Menschen,  weiß  von  den  unzählig  vielen 
Wünschen,  denen  die  Natur  unbedenklich  nachgeben  wird,  sollte  der 
Kontrollgeist  des  inneren  Ich  versagen,  die  Stimme  des  Gewissens,  die 
doch  immer  dafür  sorgt,  daß  nicht  ein  böser  Geist  den  Menschen  in  die 
Notwendigkeit  versetzt,  sich  vor  sich  selber  schämen  zu  müssen,  die 
Achtung  vor  sich  selber  zu  verlieren  (6.A.).  In  der  endlosen  Reihe  der 
Nicht-Unfehlbaren  wenigstens  Einen  erspäht  zu  haben,  dessen  Haltung 
begeistert  und  dessen  Wesen  erfreut,  ist  für  Damon  ein  unschätzbar 
großes  Glück,  das  er,  weil  es  so  selten  ist,  nie  aufgeben  wird  —  selbst 
dann  nicht,  wenn  der  zum  Freund  Erwählte  sich  von  seinen  Wünschen 
einmal  vom  rechten  Wege  abdrängen  läßt  und  in  seiner  “Übereilung” 
die  Stärke  der  freundschaftlichen  Bande  versucht:  “Will  man  den 
Freund  schon  des  ersten  Fehlers  wegen  verlassen,  so  wird  man  zeitle¬ 
bens  suchen  und  keinen  erhalten”  (L.A.). 
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Seinen  Reichtum  macht  Damon  nicht  zur  Quelle  einer  Fülle  von 
mannigfachen  Genüssen,  die  zu  entbehren  ihm  schwer  fallen  möchten, 
sollte  ein  ungünstiges  Schicksal  ihn  seines  Gutes  einmal  berauben.  Hier 
erklärt  sich  die  Gelassenheit,  mit  der  er  die  Nachricht  vom  Verlust 
seines  Kajsitals  hinnimmt:  “So?  .  .  .  Dieses  Unglück  hätte  ich  mir 
nicht  versehen”  (7.A.).  Damon  erniedrigt  sich  nicht  zum  Sklaven 
eines  heftigen  Triebes,  der  unerwartetes  Mißgeschick  in  den  Dienst 
geheimer  Umtriebe  stellt,  die  mit  der  Festigkeit  der  Freundschaft  ein 
gewagtes  Spiel  treiben  könnten.  Mit  dem  Unabänderlichen  (sein  Schiff 
ist  in  den  Fluten  des  Meeres  versunken)  kommt  er  schnell  ins  Reine. 
Irdische  Güter  sind  ihm  nicht  die  entscheidenden  Faktoren  im  Glück 
des  Daseins.  Obwohl  nützlich  und  gut,  wenn  verständig  angewandt, 
kann  Gold  auch  ein  harter  Herr  sein:  mit  den  Augen  innerer  Not 
betrachtet,  macht  cs  den  Wunsch  rege,  “sich  an  seinem  Besitzer  zu 
erholen”  (L.A.).  Wer  der  “verblendenden  Kleinigkeit”  mehr  Wert 
zulegt,  als  ihr  zukommt,  wer  Augen  und  Sinne  nur  für  das  äußere  Spiel 
hat,  an  dem  Bedeutungsvollen  einer  inneren  Harmonie  jedoch  vorbei¬ 
blickt,  mit  dem  kann  Damon  in  keinen  Bund  treten  —  sei  es  auch  die 
Liebste  seines  Herzens  (2.A.,  8.A.).  In  den  Fügungen  des  Himmels,  die 
geheimnisvoll  miteinander  verknüpft  sind,  nimmt  der  religiöse  Sinn 
die  Fürsorge  Gottvaters  wahr,  in  der  Demut,  die  in  der  Dankbarkeit 
ihre  Krone  findet,  bewahrt  sich  der  Adel  einer  Seele:  “Ich  bin 
glücklich  bei  allem  meinem  Unglücke”  (8.A.).  Bleibt  sein  Herz  auch 
nicht  unempfindlich  gegenüber  verdrießlichen  Geschehnissen,  die  seine 
Person  nachteilig  treffen  —  “meinen  Kummer  zu  erleichtern,  muß  ich 
ihn  dem  ersten  dem  besten  erzählen”  (9.A.)  —  so  findet  es  sich  doch 
immer  wieder  zurecht  und  überläßt  einer  weisen  Einsicht,  die  nicht 
ungerecht  urteilen  kann,  willig  die  endgültige  Führung.  An  ihr  prallt 
alles  ab,  was  der  Natur  feindselig,  “wider  Recht  und  Pflicht”  nahetritt, 
weil  es  die  ganze  Welt  aus  den  Angeln  hebt,  was  geistesbefremdend, 
-betäubend  wirkt  und  infolge  Gefühlsüberspannung  die  Keime  des 
Ungesunden  schon  in  sich  trägt,  was  den  Geist  wahrer  Freundschaft 
zu  durchbrechen  droht  und  an  den  Wohnplatz  alles  Ehrwürdigen,  alles 
Heiligen  nur  Versprechungen  bloßer  Vorstellungen  zu  pflanzen 
trachtet  (7.A.,  5.A.,  L.A.). 

Dies  sind  die  Maße,  mit  denen  Damon  aus  freien 
Stücken  den  “Pflichten  eines  Freundes”  nachzukommen  sucht: 
a)  Unziemende  Reden,  deren  Absicht  es  ist,  die  Tugenden  des  Freundes 
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Verdächtigungen  auszusetzen,  webt  er  ab  S{}öttereien  in  ihre  Schranken 
zurück. 

b)  Dem  Gefühl  des  Mißtrauens  verschließt  er  sein  Inneres,  da 
cs  die  Kraft  der  gegenseitigen  Zuneigung  leichtfertig  erprobt  und 
den  Freund  zugleich  schmäht. 

c)  Der  Verunglimpfung  seines  Glaubens  an  das  Schöne  und  Kraftvolle 
der  Freundschaft  von  Seiten  anderer  begegnet  er  mit  der  Zurück¬ 
haltung  desjenigen,  dem  der  Abgrund  der  Verständnislosigkeit,  der 
Mangel  an  Ehrfurcht  vor  allem  Ernsthaften  unüberbrückbar  erscheint. 

d)  In  seinem  geheimen  Inneren  bt  er  redlich  bekümmert  ob  der 
Verhöhnung  der  reinen  Neigungen  der  Herzen  seitens  des  flüchtigen 
Geistes,  der  um  der  Liebe  willen  den  Apfel  der  Zwietracht  unter  die 
Freunde  wirft,  die  Natur  vergewaltigt,  die  Freundschaft  um  ihre  Ehre 
bringt. 

e)  Sein  sorgenvolles  Herz  sucht  Aussprache  mit  dem  Freund,  und  so 
vertraut  er  sich  diesem  an. 

f)  In  redlicher  Absicht  berät  er  sich  mit  dem  Freund  über  die  Möglich¬ 
keiten,  beunruhigenden  Entwicklungen  von  außen  her,  die  auf  die 
Umkehrung  des  Anmutigen  ihrer  Freundschaft  in  das  Heftige  der 
Leidenschaften  abgestimmt  sind,  mit  vereinten  Kräften  zu  begegnen, 
an  deren  Festigkeit  jeder  Anschlag  zerschellen  muß. 

g)  Dem  Freund  wird  er  das  Glück  der  Liebe  nicht  durch  Voreiligkeit 
zum  Nachteil  der  Freundschaft  entziehen  —  die  Sprache  der  Herzen, 
der  lebendigen  Natur,  muß  sich  selbst  äußern,  nur  aus  dem  Glauben 
aneinander  und  dem  Vertrauen  zueinander  ziehen  die  Wurzeln  des 
Liebesglückes  gesunde  Säfte. 

h)  Trotz  der  argen  Bestürzung  darüber,  daß  er  sich  in  seinem  Freund 
getäuscht  hat,  trägt  er  ihm,  der  in  der  Ausübung  der  Pfichten  nicht 
standhaft  geblieben,  das  eigennützige  Handeln  nicht  nach,  er  verzeiht 
ihm  die  Schwachheit  der  menschlichen  Natur,  die  im  Drang  der  Hoff¬ 
nung  auf  Erhöhung  vor  dem  anderen  sich  nicht  in  acht  nahm  und  den 
Umweg  des  Unrecht-tuns  beschritt. 

i)  Er  läßt  den  Freund  nicht  im  Wirbel  innerer  Zwietracht  ertrinken, 
streckt  ihm  vielmehr  die  rettende  Rechte  entgegen  und  hält  ihn 
fest  auf  dem  sicheren  Ufer  des  Gartens 
der  Freundschaft. 

k)  Die  Versprechungen  des  Liebesglückes  lassen  ihn  in  seiner  Treue 
zum  Freund  nicht  wankend  werden:  das  sich  immer  gleichbleibende 
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Schöne  im  Sinne  des  Gegensatzes  zum  Schönen  des  Vergänglichen 
dünlct  ihm  wertvoller,  unendlich  viel  versprechender. 

1)  Bei  jeder  einzelnen  seiner  Entscheidungen  trägt  er  den  menschli¬ 
chen  Empfindungen  Rechnung  und  gibt  der  Wahrheit  die  Ehre,  die 
ihr  gebührt. 

In  ruhigem  Gleichmaß  der  Schwingungen  von  Damons  Seele 
offenbart  sich  die  Ungezwungenheit,  die  Freiheit  seiner  Natur.  Ihre 
schönsten  Merkmale  sind  das  Verstehen  und  das  Verüben.  Beide 
sind  das  Ergebnis  der  Kraft  eines  von  äußeren  Einflüssen  unberührten 
Denkens  und  Urteiler».  Auf  Vergeltung  zu  sinnen,  bt  Damon  etwas 
vollkommen  Fremdes.  Unerschütterlich  steht  die  Stütze  seiner  Seele, 
sein  Glaube,  daß  das  Glück  der  Freundschaft  ein  Strahl  der  esvigen 
Güte  sei.  Diese  Stütze  etwa  abzubrechen,  dem  Himmel  untreu  zu 
werden,  liegt  außerhalb  der  Gebtes-  und  Gemütswelt  Damoru!  Damon 
katm  die  Wunde,  die  Eigermutz  der  Freundschaft  geschlagen  hat,  mit 
leichter  Hand  verbinden,  da  er  selber  stark  genug  bt,  dem  Schmerz 
den  Stachel  zu  nehmen.  Äußerlich  zum  “Bettler”  herabgesunken, 
verliert  er  nicht  die  Herrschaft  über  sich  selbst.  Er  bewahrt  sich  den 
trefflichen  Schmuck  seiner  Natur  —  EHRLICHKEIT  und  GÜTIG¬ 
KEIT.  In  der  Ausübung  dieser  Tugenden  macht  er  sich  selber  glück¬ 
lich,  ist  er  der  “wahre  König.”*  Bestehen  bleibt  die  Treue  zum  Freund, 
dessen  “Tugend”  Damon  zu  schätzen  weiß,  auch  wenn  diese  sich 
einmalig  als  schwach  erwies  und  ihren  Träger  angesichts  der  Erkennt¬ 
nis,  einem  inneren  Feinde  nachgegeben  zu  haben,  in  “Reue”  und 
“Tränen”  über  seine  Ohnmacht  zerfließen  läßt  (L.A.). 

Der  Grundbau  des  Glückltch-seins  in  der  Ehe 

Reiche  und  lange  Erfahrungen  im  Zusammenleben  zu  genießen 
und  sich  in  späteren  Jahren  noch  in  der  Erinnerung  an  das  Vergan¬ 
gene  glücklich  zu  fühlen,  setzt  eine  Seelenverfassung  von  vollendeter 
Schönheit  und  Harmonie  voraus.  Verstand  und  Gefühl,  Kopf  und 
Herz  müssen  allezeit  beisammen  sein,  um  den  leichten  Sinn  zu  steuern, 
der  oft  das  Angenehme  verfehlt,  das  Rechte  verkennt,  das  Nützliche 
versäumt. 

«  Nathan  der  Weise  (II,  9).  L.W.:  III-l. 

Nathan:  Wilder,  guter,  edler  — 

Wie  nenn’  ich  ihn?  —  Der  wrahre  Bettler  ist 
Doch  einzig  und  allein  der  wahre  König! 
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I  Ein  rauhes  Geschick  hat  einer  Frau  in  noch  jungen  Jahren  den 

Lebensgefährten  entrissen.  Sie  will  aber  nicht  allein  durchs  Leben 
wandern  und  hat  aus  diesem  Grunde  ihr  flaus  einer  Schar  von 
■  “Freiem”  geöffnet.  Den  Forderungen  aber,  die  sie  für  eine  Ehcge- 
meinschaft  stellt,  sind  ihrer  Überzeugung  nach  nur  zwei  gewachsen, 
die  Freunde  Damon  und  Leander,  und  so  hat  sie  allen  anderen  ihre 
Gunst  versagt.  Ihre  Forderung  ist  die  natürlichste,  die  sich  denken 
läßt ;  sie  will  nur  das  Ganze,  das  der  Vereinigung  von  zwei  Menschen 
^  erst  den  rechten  Sinn  gibt  —  Eintracht  der  Seelen,  um  im  Leben  mit 

Freude  ineinander  aufgehen  und  mit  Kraft  alles  Leid  miteinander 
tragen  zu  können.  Sic  ist  willens,  einen  Bund  der  Liebe  wiederum  zu 
schließen,  aber  nur  mit  dem,  der  dieses  Glückes  würdig  ist,  der  gleich 
ihr  sich  über  den  Trugschein  eitlen  Glanzes  durchaus  im  Klaren  ist, 
gleich  ihr  das  Gute,  das  Schöne,  das  Lobenswerte  von  dem  Schlechten, 
I  dem  Häßlichen,  dem  Verabscheuenswerten  zu  unterscheiden  weiß. 

^  In  ihrer  Absicht,  sich  ein  neues  Glück  zu  schaffen,  findet  sich 

I  die  junge  Frau  durch  das  Seltsame  des  Verhaltens  der  Freunde  ihr 

gegenüber  enttäuscht:  sie  kann  ihr  Herz  keinem  schenken,  da  keiner 
um  ihre  Hand  anhält.  Die  Neigungen  der  Freundschaft  übertrumpfen 
die  Neigungen  der  Liebe.  Feinfühlig  genug,  achtet  sie  die  hochher¬ 
zigen  Gesinnungen,  die  das  Band  der  Freundschaft  zu  festigen  scheinen, 
fühlt  sich  gleichsam  in  die  Wirksamkeit  des  Herzlichen,  des  Großmü- 
)  tigen,  des  “Zärtlichen”  des  Freundschaftsverhältnisses  hineingezogen 

und  wähnt  sich  glücklich,  wenn  nicht  die  “Liebste,”  so  doch  die 
“Freundin”  der  Freunde  zu  sein.  Die  “stumme  Sprache  ihres  Herzens” 
läßt  nicht  auf  jene  alltägliche  innere  Not  schließen,  die  einen  Be¬ 
drängten  sich  fromm-schwärmend  zum  Himmel  wenden  heißt  und 
dort  die  Erfüllung  seiner  Wünsche  erfleht  (LA.)  —  nein,  es  ist  die 
’  Sprache  des  warm  schlagenden,  mitfühlenden,  vom  Banne  der  Kraft 

und  Innigkeit  der  Freundschaft  gerührten  Herzens,  dessen  Träger 
^  daran  gelegen  ist,  das  Schöne  und  Freundliche  nicht  aus  Eigenwillig- 

[  keit  gewaltsam  ins  Chaos  zu  stürzen,  es  vielmehr  verständnisvoll  zu 

erhalten  und  aus  dem  lebendig  Bestehenden  —  die  zwei  jungen 
Männer  sind  ihr  gleich  lieb,  sie  kann  aber  doch  nur  einen  wählen! 

*  —  sich  mit  seinesgleichen  zu  verbinden : 

Gesetzt  nun,  ich  gestünde  dir  [Lisette],  daß  ich  es  lieber  sehen 
würde,  wenn  mir  beide  ihre  Liebe  noch  ferner  entdeckten,  wenn 
sich  beide  die  zärtlichste  Mühe  um  mein  Herz  gäben,  wenn 
einer  dem  andern  einen  Rang  abzulaufen  suchte,  wenn  sie 
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meine  Gunitbezeigungcn  selbst,  die  ich  dem  einen  mehr  oder 
weniger  zukommen  ließe,  ein  wenig  uneinig  machten,  wenn  ich 
alsdenn  selbst  das  Vergnügen  haben  könnte,  sie  wieder  zu 
vereinigen,  um  sie  aufs  neue  zu  trennen,  gesetzt,  sage  ich,  ich 
gestünde  dir  dieses,  was  wäre  es  nun  mehr?  (l.A.) 

Diesen  heintüchen  Wunsch  zur  Verwirklichung  zu  bringen,  “aus  Liebe” 
schamhaft  ein  wenig  zu  “(|uälen”,^  und  dann  selbst  zu  entscheiden, 
mit  wem  sie  das  Glück  der  Liebe  teilen  darf,  ohne  an  der  Schönheit 
ihrer  Seele  Schaden  zu  nehmen,  stellt  die  junge  Witwe  dem  Weg  des 
Prüfens  der  Gewissenhaftigkeit  in  der  Freundschaft  durch  ihre  Die¬ 
nerin  keine  Hindernisse  entgegen  —  “Ich  lasse  cs  mir  gefallen.  Nur 

- ”  (l.A.)  —  und  öffnet  sich  dadurch  den  Blick  in  das  Seelenleben 

der  zwei  jungen  Männer.  Was  ihr  eine  Ehe  mit  Damon  zu  versprechen 
scheint,  ist  dieses: 

a)  Damon  hat  cs  in  seiner  Macht,  nicht  nur  sich  selbst,  sondern  auch 
andc;c  glücklich  zu  machen.  Leanders  Bekenntnis:  “Ja,  Damon,  ich 
habe  die  Freundschaft  oft  genennt,  aber  sie  heute  erst  von  Ihnen 
kennen  lernen”  (L.A.),  ist  die  Versicherung  dieser  Macht.  Die  Grund¬ 
bedingung  für  eine  Ehegemcinschaft,  nämlich  um  das  Glück-Schaffen 
besorgt  zu  sein,  ist  damit  gegeben. 

b)  Die  Ehe  wird  zu  einer  Seclenfreundschaft.  Im  Bewußtsein  der 
Unzertiennlichkeit,  ja  vielleicht  in  dem  “zärtlichen”  Glauben,  daß 
keiner  ohne  den  anderen  lebcn^  könne,  findet  sie  ihre  Stärke.  Der 
Schlüssel  zur  Erhaltung  dieser  Stärke  ist  in  der  Beständigkeit  zu  finden, 
in  der  Treue  zu  sich  selbst.  Diese  Eigenschaft  hat  Damon  “auf  so  eine 
ausnehmende  Art  zu  zeigen”  Gelegenheit  gefunden. 

c)  Im  Gefühl  der  Gleichheit  und  Ebenbürtigkeit  im  Sinne  des  gei¬ 
stigen  Vermögens,  nicht  dem  der  Geburt  und  des  Standes,  wird  die 
Liebe  als  ein  Teil  der  Natur  sich  in  all  ihrer  Schönheit  entfalten  —  als 
ein  Geben  und  nicht  als  rin  Nehmen,  als  ein  Verstehen  und  nicht  als 
rin  Betören,  als  Freiheit  und  Innigkeit  und  nicht  als  Kette  und  Stumpf¬ 
sinn. 

Die  jungr,  schöne,  liebenswürdige  Witwe  bindet  sich  an  den,  von 
tiem  sie  weiß,  daß  er  sie  glücklich  machen  wird.  Den  äußeren  Um¬ 
stand  der  Ehe  aber,  den  der  “Trennung”  der  Freunde,  läßt  sie  nicht 
als  störendes  Motiv  auf  das  Freundschaftsverhältnis  einwirken: 

^  Nathan  der  Weise  (V,6).  L.W.:  III-l.  —  Dieser  Hinweis  dient  dazu, 
die  Unterschiede  in  den  Qualitäten  des  “Quälens  aus  Liebe”  bei  den 
beiden  Frauen  (der  Witwe  und  Daja)  deutlich  hervortreten  zu  lassen. 
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grrührt  von  drr  Wärme  der  Empfindungen,  des  Einsehens  und  des 
Verstehens,  das  alles  drohende  Unglück  zu  üherbrücken  imstande  ist, 
besiegelt  auch  sic  das  Köstliche  ihres  Herzens  mit  der  Verzeihung  des 
Unrechtes,  welches  Leander  ihr  angetan.  Ihr  Denken  und  Handeln 
ist  nicht  unähnlich  dem  ihrer  späteren  jungen,  schönen,  liebenswür¬ 
digen  Schwester  Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

Die  Ausstrahlungen  der  höheren  Haushaltung 

Es  bedarf  noch  eines  klärenden  Wortes,  um  den  Grundgedanken 
des  bisher  Geschilderten  hcrauszuschälen. 

Damon  ist  innerlich  fest  genug,  daß  ihn  nichts  ver-führt.  Auf  die 
Stimme  des  Zornes,  die  allzu  gern  dazu  rät,  dem  Drang  zum  Richten 
im  Sinne  des  Strafens  zu  folgen,  hört  er  nicht,  wohl  aber  auf  die 
Stimme  seines  guten  Herzens.  Der  philosophische  Grundgedanke  der 
Aufklärung,  das  Gute  um  des  Guten  willen  zu  tun,  findet  in  Damons 
Bereitschaft  zur  Selbstbestimmung  ohne  jeglichen  inneren  Zwang  seine 
Erfüllung.  Damon  erhält  sich  die  Freundschaft,  von  der  er  sich  doch 
so  viel  verspricht:  “Sie  ist  allerdings  das,  was  uns  das  Leben  erst 
angenehm  machen  muß"  (6.A.). 

Irren  ist  menschlich.  Vergeben  aber  ist  etwas  Übermenschliches, 
etv^as  Göttliches,  das  auszuführen  nur  dem  gegeben  ist,  dem  das  Gute 
zu  tun  keine  Schwierigkeit  bereitet,  da  es  ihm  zur  Natur  geworden  ist. 
Damon  gebraucht  seinen  Verstand  nicht  dazu,  sich  einsam  zu  machen 
dadurch,  daß  er  Leander  aus  dem  Garten  der  Freundschaft  hinaus¬ 
weist  in  die  Leere  des  Ungewissen  und  sich  von  ihm  auf  immer  zuiück- 
zieht:  “I^ander,  liebster  I^eander!  wohin?  —  Verziehn  Sie!”  (L.A.) 
Der  alte,  treue  Herrgott  kann  nur  Wohlgefallen  daran  finden,  wenn 
er  die  ehernen  Säulen  seiner  eigenen  Buig  in  der  Brust  des  Menschen 
errichtet  findet,  seine  eigenen  Kräfte  sich  daselbst  widerspiegeln  sieht. 
Er  freut  sich  des  Freundes  auf  Erden  und  sorgt  dafür,  daß  ihm.  diesem 
Menschenfreund,  nichts  Men^hlich-Schwaches  zusiößt.  Indem  er 
Damon  nicht  der  Versuchung  aussetzt,  die  Zucht  über  sich  zu  verlieren 
und  den  Bau  seiner  Redlichkeit  zu  Grabe  zu  tragen,  bewahrt  Gott 
höchstselbst  die  Tugend  vor  dem  Fall: 

Wer  weiß,  wenn  Leander  unglücklich  gewesen  wäre,  ich  würde 
vielleicht  nicht  großmütig  genug  gewesen  sein,  ihm  zu  helfen 

- Was  für  eine  Schande  für  mich,  wenn  ich  an  ihm  untreu 

geworden  wäre! - der  Himmel  hat  mich  davor  bewahren 

wollen.  (8.A.) 
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Das  glitzernde  Glück,  welches  die  Vorsehung  Damon 
aus  Absicht  genommen,  gibt  sie  ihm,  dem  treuen  Ekkehard, 
in  Gestalt  des  wahren  Glückes  zurück. 

Minna  von  Bamhelms  Überzeugung  von  der  Güte  und  Weisheit 
des  Wcltordners  —  “Die  Vorsicht,  glauben  Sie  mir,  hält  den  ehrlichen 
Mann  immer  schadlos,  und  öfters  schon  im  voraus!’’*  —  ist  in  der 
kleinen  Jugenddichtung  Damon  oder  die  wahre  Freundschaft  schon 
vorweggenommen . 

Der  alte,  treue  Herrgott  wacht  aber  mit  den  Augen  seiner  immer¬ 
währenden  Milde  auch  über  den  Schwachen.  Er  sorgt  sich  um  ihn, 
steht  ihm  in  der  inneren  Not  und  Unruhe  bei.  Wenn  Leander  sich 
angesichts  der  ihm  zugefalienen  goldfunkelnden  Herrlichkeit  in  Über¬ 
eifer  brüstet:  “Sie,  Madame,  haben  die  Gütigkeit  gehabt,  sich  für 
den  glücklichsten  unter  uns  zu  erklären.  Der  Himmel  hat  gewollt, 
daß  ich  es  sei’’  (L.A.),  so  beweist  dies  nur,  daß  seine  Augen  das  dichte 
Gestrüpp  durcheinandergeworfener  Eingebungen  nicht  zu  durch¬ 
dringen  vermochten,  um  die  ewige  Fürsorge  in  ihrem  vollen  Umfang 
zu  erkennen.  Aus  dem  kleinen  Kreis  der  Götterfreunde  hatte  Leander 
sich  innerlich  abgesondert  und  sich  in  der  Wüste  der  Einbildungen 
und  unweiscr  Handlungen  verloren.  Den  Träumer  aus  dieser  Wüste 
mit  “lieber  Hand’’*  herauszuführen,  gewährt  ihm  die  Vorsehung  das, 
worauf  seine  geheimen  Wünsche  gerichtet  w'aren  —  in  der  Ab¬ 
sicht,  als  Lehrmeisterin  der  Tugend  dem  Irregelaufenen  eine 
frische,  lebenskräftige  Ermahnung  mit  auf  den  ferneren  Weg  zu  geben, 
eine  Ermahnung,  die  sich  aus  der  Offenbarung  der  Wahrheit  seitens 
der  jungen  Witwe,  nämlich  seiner  “Falschheit”  dem  Freunde  ge¬ 
genüber,  recht  gern  folgendermaßen  heraushören  läßt:  “Es  liegt  im 
Wesen  der  Unklarheit  in  deinem  Inneren,  wenn  du  das  wahre  Glück 
verkennst;  deines  Eigennutzes  Gegenstand,  ich  weiß  es, 
wird  deine  unrühmlichen  Neigungen  selber  zuschanden  machen.  Wohl¬ 
an!  Mache  den  rechten  Gebrauch  von  den  Gaben  deines  Verstandes, 
den  ich  dir  ja  auch  gegeben,’"  und  halte  dein  Ohr  der  Warnung  der 
inneren  Stimme  nicht  verschlossen!”  —  Und  so  geschah  es.  Leander 
hat  die  Sprache  der  himmlischen  Fürsorge  vernommen,  hat  ihren 
Sinn  begriffen:  er  hat  sich  selbst  um  das  Glück  der  Liebe  betrogen. 

*  Minna  von  Bo/mhelm  (IV,6),  L.W.:  II. 

9  Nathan  der  Weise  (III,7),  L.W.;  III-l. 

10  Die  Religion.  L.W.:  I,  S.201. 
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Befreit  von  dem  Druck  der  inneren  Spannung  sieht  er  das  Häßliche 
seiner  Aufführung  aufgedeckt  vor  sich  liegen:  “Ich  sterbe  vor  Scham“ 
(L.A.).  Der  Fluchtversuch  ut  die  Wirkung  seiner  Reue,  ist  der  Augen¬ 
blick  der  Reinigung  seines  Herzens.  Durch  seinen  Erdenfreund  Damon 
läßt  Gottvater  seiner  Freude  über  diesen  Ausgang  Ausdruck  geben: 
“Ja,  ja,  es  ist  Ihnen  schon  alles  verziehen.  Bleiben  Sic  da,  mein 
Freund!  Sie  haben  sich  übereilet,  und  die  Übereilung  hat  der  Mensch 
und  nicht  der  Freund  begangen“  (L.A.). 

Diese  Ordnung  im  Universum  bleibt  allen  denen  verborgen,  die 
sich  nicht  die  Mühe  geben,  zu  unterscheiden  und  zusammenzustellen 
was  zusammengehört,  und  die  allen  Ernstes  glauben,  nach  ihrem 
eigenen  Gutdünken  schalten  und  walten  zu  dürfen  (z.B.  Lisette).  In 
deren  Reiche  der  Weisheit  —  und  cs  ist  das  des  Gros  der  Menschheit 

—  spricht  die  Unkenntnis  des  Zusammenhanges  aller  Dinge  das  letzte 
Wort,  und  so  sehen  sie  nur  einen  “blinden  Zufall“  (4.A.)  da,  wo  Gott 
selbst  “seine  Hand  im  Spiele“  hat.”  Jene  aber,  die  ihre  Augen  nur 
auf  das  Diesseits  gerichtet  halten  und  mit  den  Gaben  ihres  Geistes 
alles  klüglich  durcheinanderwerfen  in  dem  unwürdigen  Drang,  aus 
dem  Durcheinander  den  bestmöglichen  Gewinn. —  es  sei,  was  cs  wolle 

—  für  sich  herauszuholen  (z.B.  Oronte),  machen  den  besten  Freund 
der  Menschen,  Gottvater  selbst,  zum  Schelm :  “Der  Himmel  will  haben, 
versteh’  Er  mich,  daß  wir  für  uns  selbst  fein  sorgen  sollen.  Dazu  hat 
er  uns  Verstand  und  Klugheit  gegeben,  versteh’  Er  mich!“  (7.A.) 
Diese  frechen,  hochmütigen  Töne  kehren  wieder  bei  dem,  der  hinter 
der  Maske  der  Freundschaft  den  “Teufel“  spielt,  bei  dem,  der  auf 
dem  Schachbrett  seiner  Kunst  mit  den  Schlechten  zugleich  die 
Frommen  und  Trefflichen  erbarmungslos  in  den  Kreis  des  Verderbens 
zieht,  bei  dem,  der  nur  sich  allein  liebt  und  dessen  Stimme  vom 
abscheulichsten  Hohn  auf  das  ganze  Geschlecht  der  Erdenbürger 
widerhallt  —  Marinelli:  “Wozu  dieser  traurige  Seitenblick?  Vorwärts! 

Die  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts.  [1780]  Vorbericht  des 
Herausgebers.  L.W.:  XII,  S.347:  “Warum  wollen  wir  in  allen  positiven 
Religionen  nicht  lieber  weiter  nichts  als  den  Gang  erblicken,  nach 
welchem  sich  der  menschliche  Verstand  jedes  Ortes  einzig  und  allein 
entwickeln  können  und  noch  ferner  entwickeln  soll,  als  über  eine  der¬ 
selben  entweder  lächeln  oder  zürnen?  Diesen  unsem  Hohn,  diesen  unsem 
Unwillen  verdiente  in  der  besten  Welt  nichts;  und  nur  die  Religionen 
sollten  ihn  verdienen?  Gott  hätte  seine  Hand  bei  allem  im  Spiele,  nur 
bei  unsem  Irrtümem  nicht?” 
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denkt  der  Sieger,  es  falle  neben  ihm  Feind  oder  Freund.”**  Wem 
nichts  mehr  heilig  ist,  weder  das  Gesetz  noch  die  Natur,  wer  in  das 
Werk  des  ewigen  Baumeisters  die  Maschine  seiner 
eigenen  unrühmlichen  Kunst  einbaut  und  deren  Räder  ganz  für  sich 
und  seine  Zwecke  laufen  läßt,  wem  also  das  Leben  das  einzige  Gut 
ist,  das  er  sich  dienstbar  macht  —  “Wollen  Sie  mir  freie  Hand  lassen, 
Prinz?”’*  —  dem  kann  auch  ein  Gott  nicht 
mehr  helfen!  Der  ewigen  Weisheit  letzter  Schluß  läßt  sich 
aus  der  herzzerreißenden  Verkündigung  des  Prinzen  Hettore  Gonzaga 
über  den  Abtrünnigen  vernehmen:  “Geh,  dich  auf  ewig  zu  verber¬ 
gen!”“ 

Nichts  ahnen  die  Blinden  und  nichts  wollen  die  Törichten  wissen 
vom  Walten  des  “gerechten  Himmels”  (L.A.),  der  GÖTTLICHEN 
ÖKONOMIE,  die  mit  unhörbaren  Schritten  einhergeht  und  ihre 
Prämien  ganz  nach  Verdienst  verteilt. 

Geh  deinen  unmerklichen  Schritt,  ewige  Vorsehung!  Nur  laQ 
mich  dieser  Unmerklichkeit  wegen  an  dir  nicht  veraweifeln !  — 

Laß  mich  an  dir  nicht  verzweifeln,  wenn  selbst  deine  Schritte 
mir  scheinen  sollten  zurückzugehen!  —  Es  ist  nicht  wahr,  daß 
die  kürzeste  Linie  immer  die  gerade  ist.** 

Wahre  Freude  und  wahres  Glück  in  der 
Wirklichkeit  nur  denen,  die  guten  Willens  sind 

Für  Lessing  ist  die  Bühne  eine  Bildungsstätte.  Ihre  Aufgabe  be¬ 
steht  darin,  zur  Beschäftigung  unserer  Scclenkräfte  Anleitung  zu  geben 
mittels  gewisser  Wirkungen,  die  einem  Schauspiel  veimöge  seiner  Gat¬ 
tung  zukommen.  Bei  dem  hierbei  zu  erteilenden  “Unterricht”  handelt 
es  sich  zutiefst  um  die  Rührung  des  “Aufsehers”  in  uns,  um  die 
Erweckung  von  Empfindungen,  deren  Natur  Begeisterung  hervorruft, 
zur  Betätigung  in  allen  Augenblicken  des  Lebens  bündig,  lauter  und 
vortrefflich  auffordert,  unsere  Liebe  zur  Ehrbarkeit  und  Tugend  in 
gleichem  Maße  stärkt  wie  sie  unseren  Abscheu  vor  allem  Widerwär¬ 
tigen  festigt.  Es  ist  der  Kern  also,  dessen  Frische  in  uns  es  zu  erhalten 
gilt!  Gelegentlich  seiner  kritischen  Betrachtung  des  Lustspieles  von 

*2  Emilia  Galotti  (V,l).  L.W.;  II. 

**  Emilin  Galotti  (1,6).  L.W.:  II. 

*«  Emilia  Galotti  (V,8).  L.W.:  II. 

1»  Die  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts.  L.W.:  XII,  S.369. 
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Plautus,  Die  Gefangnen,  sapt  uns  Lessing,  was  zu  geschehen  habe, 
damit  diesem  Kern  gesunde  Nahrung  zufließc,  gleichsam  ein  Aufruf 
an  die  Stimme  der  Natur  im  Herzen  ergehe,  im  allgemeinen  also  ein 
Nutzen  sich  durch  die  ßühnendarstellung  verbleite: 

Ich  nenne  das  schönste  Lustspiel  nicht  dasjenige,  welches  am 
wahrscheinlichsten  und  regelmäßigsten  ist,  nicht  das,  welches 
die  sinnreichsten  Gedanken,  die  artigsten  Einfälle,  die  an¬ 
genehmsten  Scherze,  die  künstlichsten  Verwicklungen  und  die 
natürlichsten  Auflösungen  hat:  sondern  das  schönste  Lustspiel 
nenne  ich  dasjenige,  welches  seiner  Absicht  am  nächsten  kömmt, 
zumal  wenn  es  die  angeführten  Schönheiten  größtenteils  auch 
besitzt,  n'as  ist  aber  die  Absicht  des  Lustspiels f  Die  Sitten  der 
Zuschauer  zu  bilden  und  zu  bessern.  Die  Mittel,  die  es  dazu 
anwendet,  sind,  daß  es  das  Laster  verhaßt  und  die  Tugend  lie¬ 
benswürdig  vorstellet  Weil  aber  viele  allzu  verderbt  sind,  als 
daß  dieses  Mittel  bei  ihnen  anschlagcn  sollte,  so  hat  es  noch  ein 
kräftigere,  wenn  cs  nämlich  das  Laster  allezeit  unglücklich  und 
die  Tugend  am  Ende  glücklich  sein  läßt;  denn  Furcht  und 
Hoffnung  tut  bei  den  verderbten  Menschen  allezeit  mehr  als 
Scham  und  Ehrliche.  Wahr  ist  es,  die  meisten  komischen  Dichter 
haben  gemeiniglich  nur  das  erste  Mittel  angewendet;  allein 
daher  kömmt  cs  auch,  daß  ihre  Stücke  mehr  ergötzen  als  fruch- 
tcn.** 

Um  der  moralischen  Absicht  seines  Lustspieles  gerecht  zu  werden, 
hat  Lessing  die  Anwendung  der  vorgetragenen  Mittel  aufmerksam 
befolgt.  Die  innere  Organisation  des  Spieles,  die  nun  auch  offen  vor 
uns  liegt,  erlaubt  den  Hinweis  auf  die  Worte,  “daß  nicht  das  bloße 
Erdichten,  sondern  das  zweckmäßige  Erdichten  einen  schöpferischen 
Geist  beweise.”’^  Was  Leben  und  Wahrheit  unter  die  Spielenden 
streut,  strömt  aus  einem  Gedanken,  der  von  seinem  Urbild  in  den 
einzelnen  Verwicklungen  um  vieles  abweicht,  in  seiner  dramatischen 
Lebendigkeit  jedoch  die  Töne  des  ganzen  Universums  erklingen  läßt 
in  einer  rührenden  Harmonie  der  Natur,  die  ansagt,  daß  sie,  diese 
Natur,  “ihre  Rechte”  nirgends  aufgibt,  daß  nirgends  “blindes  Ge¬ 
schick”  regiert,  wohl  aber  “Weisheit  und  Güte”  im  Zusammenhang 
aller  Dinge”  zu  spüren  sind!  Hier  öffnen  sich  die  Fenster  zur  Aussicht 
In  jene  “andere  Welt”  als  die,  welche  uns  in  ihrer  Erscheinung  be- 


Dramaturgische  Zeitschriften.  [1749]  I.  Beiträge  zur  Historie  und 
Aufnahme  des  Theaters.  Kritik  über  “Die  Gefangnen”  des  Plautus.  L.W.: 
IV-2,  S.235.  [Kursivdruck  auf  unsere  Anregung  hin.] 

Hamburgische  Dramaturgie  (32.  Stück).  L.W.;  X. 
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kannt  ist  —  in  cine  Welt,  in  welcher  sich  die  Nebel  lüften,  die  in 
“dieser  wirklichen  Welt”  unsere  Blicke  blenden,  unsere  Empfindsam¬ 
keit  empören,  unsere  Anteilnahme  verhindern  —  in  eine  Welt,  in 
welcher  nicht  ein  heilig  gesprochener  Irrtum,  sondern  die  geheiligte 
Ordnung  sich  als  das  die  Begebenheiten  Bewegende  widerspiegelt,  was 
uns  befriedigt,  unser  Vergnügen  befördert  —  in  eine  Welt,  “in  welcher” 
wie  in  der  gegenwärtigen,  obwohl  in  anderer  Verknüpfung  und  sich 
nicht  widersprechend,  “Ursachen  und  Wirkungen  ...  zu  eben  der 
allgemeinen  Wirkung  des  Guten  abzwecken,”  —  in  die 

Welt  eines  Genies,  das  —  (es  sei  mir  erlaubt,  den  Schöpfer  ohne 
Namen  durch  sein  edelstes  Geschöpf  zu  bezeichnen!)  das,  sage 
ich,  um  das  höchste  Genie  im  Kleinen  nachzuahmen,  die  Teile 
der  gegenwärtigen  Welt  versetzt,  vertauscht,  verringert,  ver¬ 
mehrt,  um  sich  ein  eigenes  Ganze  daraus  zu  machen,  mit  dem 
es  seine  eigenen  Absichten  verbindet.** 

Das  Ernsthafte  in  dem  Lustspiel  Damon  oder  die  wahre  Freund¬ 
schaft,  das  in  seiner  Darbietung  die  Schattierungen  einer  Kritik  des 

**  Hamburgisehe  Dramaturgie  (14.,  79.  und  34.  Stück).  L.W.:  X.  — 
Auch  in  anderen  Stücken  weist  Lessing  auf  die  "Welt  des  Genies”  hin. 
Der  Klarheit  wie  der  Ordnung  halber  folgen  hier  einige  Hinweise: 

21.  Stück:  “Vieles  muß  das  Genie  erst  wirklich  machen,  wenn  wir  es 
für  möglich  erkennen  sollen.” 

23.  Stück:  “Nichts  ist  anstößiger,  als  wovon  wir  uns  keine  Ursache 
geben  können.” 

30.  Stück:  “Das  Genie  können  nur  Begebenheiten  beschäftigen,  die 
ineinander  gegründet  sind,  nur  Ketten  von  Ursachen  und  Wirkungen. 
Diese  auf  Jene  zurückzuführen,  jene  gegen  diese  abzuwägen,  überall 
das  Ungefähr  auszuschließen,  alles,  was  geschieht,  so  geschehen  zu 
lassen,  daß  es  nicht  anders  geschehen  können:  das,  das  ist  seine  Sache, 
wenn  es  in  dem  Felde  der  (jeschichte  arbeitet,  um  die  unnützen  Schätze 
des  Gedächtnisses  in  Nahrungen  des  Geistes  zu  verwandeln.” 

34.  Stück:  “Dem  Genie  ist  es  vergönnt,  tausend  Dinge  nicht  zu  wissen, 
die  Jeder  Schulknabe  weiß;  nicht  der  erworbene  Vorrat  seines  Gedächt¬ 
nisses,  sondern  das,  was  es  aus  sich  selbst,  aus  seinem  eigenen  Gefühl 
hervorzubringen  vennag,  macht  seinen  Reichtum  aus.”  —  “Mit  Absicht 
handeln,  ist  das,  was  den  Menschen  über  geringere  Geschöpfe  erhebt; 
mit  Absicht  dichten,  mit  Absicht  nachahmen,  ist  das,  was  das  Genie 
von  den  kleinen  Künstlern  unterscheidet,  die  nur  dichten,  um  zu  dichten, 
die  nur  nachahmen,  um  nachzuahmen  .  .  .  .  ” 

79.  Stück:  “Das  Ganze  dieses  sterblichen  Schöpfers  sollte  ein  Schat¬ 
tenriß  von  dem  Ganzen  des  ewigen  Schöpfers  sein,  sollte  uns  an  den 
Gedanken  gewöhnen,  wie  sich  in  ihm  alles  zum  Besten  auflöse,  werde  es 
auch  in  Jenem  geschehen.” 
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wirklich  Bestehenden  annimmt,  dient  dazu,  den  “verderbten  Men¬ 
schen”  ihre  eigene  Aufführung  recht  fein  und  säuberlich  mitzuteilen, 
sie  zu  ermahnen,  den  Finger  auf  sich  zu  richten  und  dem  Geständnis, 
daß  sie  selber  für  das  Komödienhafte  ihres  Daseins  verantwortlich 
sind,  nicht  gedankenlos  auszuweichen,  es  vielmehr  zu  beherzigen. 
Lebensart,  mit  all  ihren  Regeln  und  erkünstelten  Weisheiten,  ist  nur 
Dekoration,  nicht  das  Grundsätzliche,  was  doch  dem  Umgang  der 
Menschen  miteinander  den  Ausschlag  gibt: 

Wohin  kein  Messer  dringrt,  das  in  des  Arztes  Hand, 

In  Därmen  wühlende,  des  Todes  Anlaß  fand, 

Bis  dahin  schick’  den  Blick,  die  Wahrheit  auszuspähen!** 

Lessing  begegnet  sich  mit  dem  alten  Lehrmeister,  dessen  Winke  und 
Fingerzeige  in  gleiche  Richtung  wiesen.  “Sokrates  oder  vielmehr  Gott 
durch  den  Sokrates”  ermahnte  den  Sterblichen,  seinen  Geist  nicht 
törichten  “Mutmaßungen”  zu  überlassen,  nicht  mit  umflorten  Blicken 
das  Heil  in  den  Sternen  zu  suchen,  vielmehr  die  Augen  weit  offen  auf 
sich  selber  zu  richten,  sich  selbst  zu  durchforschen  sich  Mühe  zu  geben 
und  das  Erdcndascin  in  eine  Bahn  zu  steuern,  die  den  Menschen  wie 
der  Gottheit  gefällig  ist!*®  Wer  möchte  nicht  die  Töne  unwandelbarer 
Frömmigkeit  aus  dem  Hilferuf  vernehmen,  der  sich  der  gequälten 
Brust  des  Zwanzigjährigen  entringt: 

Dein  Feu’r,  Religion! 

Entflamme  meinen  Geist;  das  Herz  entflammst  du  schon. 

Dich  führ  ich,  ehrfurchtsvoll,  gleich  stark  als  meine  Jugend, 

Das  törichte  Geweb’  aus  Laster,  Fehl  und  Tugend.** 

Von  der  scharf  umgrenzten  Bretterbühne  des  kleinen  Theaters 
hinausprojiziert  auf  die  Schaubühne  der  großen  Welt,  nimmt  aber  das 
Komödienhafte  ungeheuer  an  Umfang  zu.  Ganz  von  selbst  spannen 
sich  die  geistigen  Drähte  von  Lessing  zu  Shakespeare: 

All  the  world’s  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.** 

Mit  dem  steigenden  Umfang  der  Komödie  vermehrt  sich  aber  auch 
*•  Die  Religion.  L.W.:  I,  S.210. 

Hamhurgiache  Dramaturgie  (17.  Stück).  L.W.:  X.  “Es  sei  uns 
immer  angelegener,  Menschlichkeit  zu  zeigen,  als  Lebensart!’’ 

*®  Lesainge  Nachlaß.  IV.  Theologiaehea:  Gedanken  über  die  Herrn¬ 
huter.  L.W.:  XIII,  S.292/293. 

**  Die  Religion.  L.W.:  I,  S.202. 

**  Aa  You  Like  It  (11,7). 
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ihr  Gewicht  —  und  ist  cs  da  zu  verwundern,  wenn  mancher  tief  Den¬ 
kende  und  ehrlich  Fühlende  angesichts  der  schweren  Last  der  Aufgabe, 
der  ‘Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts’  Sinn  und  Gehalt  zu  geben, 
buchstäblich  der  Verzweiflung  anhcimfallen  mußte  (Kleist,  Byron, 
Nietzsche,  Zweig,  um  nur  einige  wenige  aus  der  neueren  Zeit  zu 
erwähnen)  ?  Hier  handelt  es  sich  ja  nicht  darum,  dem  Komödien¬ 
haften  in  einem  engen  Kreise  von  Menschen  zu  steuern,  was  durchaus 
erfolgreich  sein  kann,  wie  Lessing  in  seinem  Lustspiel  angibt,  sondern 
im  Kreise  von  ganzen  Völkerschaften,  wo  die  freiwillige 
Förderung  des  Guten  den  Beifall  aller  Welt  ernten 
muß!  Wie  schrecklich  die  Verzsvciflung  auf  das  Gemüt  einwirken  mag, 
läßt  sich  aber  erst  dann  wirklich  voll  ermessen,  wenn  der  freiwilligen 
Förderung  des  Guten  absoluter  Hohn  gesprochen  ist,  wenn  die  Komö¬ 
die  des  Lebens  in  eine  Tragödie  sich  verwandelt  und  Haß  und 
Unbotmäßigkeit,  rohe  Gewalt  und  Gefühllosigkeit  mit  dem  kostbaren 
Blute  des  Menschen  ihr  “Würfelspiel”  treiben  (2.A.).  Hinter  der 
Frage,  mit  der  sich  der  kaum  den  Jugendjahren  Entwachsene  schon 
tief  nachdenkend  beschäftigt:  “Sind  wir  deswegen  auf  der  Welt,  daß 
wir  uns  untereinander  umbringen  sollen?”**  verbergen  sich  Sorge  wie 
Unwillen  des  Geschichtskundigen.  Der  Begriff  des  “Weltbürgers,”** 
welche  Auffassung  Lessing  von  sich  selber  hat,  gewinnt  hier  an  Bedeu¬ 
tung.  Nur  aus  diesem  Begriff  heraus  läßt  sich  die  Abneigung,  ja  selbst 
der  Argwohn  begreifen,  den  er  gegen  den  Geist  eifrig  übertriebenen 
lokalen  Stolzes  mit  all  seinen  “Interessen”  hegt,  weil  durch  dessen  Be¬ 
schaffenheit  —  Hartnäckigkeit  wie  “Mittel  zum  Zweck”  —  die  mensch¬ 
liche  Natur  mehr  erschüttert  als  erzogen  wird  und  im  Hinblick  auf 
den  gemeinschaftlichen  Charakter  des  Erdenvolkes,  der  “bürgerlichen 
Gesellschaft,”  mehr  Trennung  untereinander  bewirkt,  als  Eintracht 
mit  sich  bringt:  “Als  ob  die  Natur  mehr  die  Glückseligkeit  eines 
abgezogenen  Begriffs  —  wie  Staat,  Vaterland  und  dergleichen  sind  — 
als  die  Glückseligkeit  jedes  wirklichen  einzeln  Wesens  zur  Absicht  ge¬ 
habt  hätte!”*®  Was  ließe  sich  nicht  alles  hieraus  ableiten  zum  ver- 

2*  Selb<itändiffe  Schriften.  Briefe,  (Neunter  Brief:  An  den  Herrn  G.; 
1751.)  L.W.:  VI,  S.172. 

Brief  an  Gleim  vom  16.  DezemVer  1785.  BR:  S.125.  —  Im  Brief  an 
Gleim  vom  14.  Februar  17.59  fügt  I.essing  hinzu:  “Ich  rühme  mich,  daß 
ich  von  der  Freundschaft  desto  höhere  Begriffe  habe  .  .  .  .  ”  BR:  S.127. 

*®  Emet  und  Falk.  Gespräche  für  Freimaurer.  [1778]  Zweites  Ge¬ 
spräch.  L.W,:  XII,  S.255. 
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klärtcrcn  Verständnis  des  Lessingschen  Weltbürgertums!  D.iß  er  eine 
Unterscheidung  der  Qualitäten  des  Einzelnen  nicht  ausschaltet,  ist 
selbstverständlich : 

Nathan:  Der  groUe  Mann  braucht  überall  viel  Boden, 

Und  mehrere,  zu  nah  gepflanzt,  zerschlafren 
Sich  nur  die  Äste.  Mittelgut,  wie  wir, 

Find’t  sich  hingegen  überall  in  Menge. 

Nur  muQ  der  eine  nicht  den  andern  mäkeln; 

Nur  muB  der  Knorr  den  Knubben  hübsch  vertragen; 

Nur  muB  ein  Gipfelchen  sich  nicht  vermessen, 

DaB  cs  allein  der  Erde  nicht  entschossen.** 

Die  Beherzigung  Damons:  “Gestehen  Sie  mir  wenigstens,  lieber  Lean¬ 
der,  daß  es  etwas  schwerer  sei,  die  Pflichten  der  Freundschaft  aus¬ 
zuüben,  als  von  ihr  entzücket  zu  reden!”  (L.A.)  kann  als  Beherzigung 
angesehen  werden,  die  aus  der  "‘Fabel  von  der  wahren  Freundschaft” 
heraus  sich  an  das  gesamte  Geschlecht  der  Menschen  richtet*^  —  eine 
Beherzigung,  deren  Sinn  und  Kraft  aus  der  Ermahnung  seitens  des 
Vaters  Nathan  dopp>elt  überzeugend  wirken,  als  er  seiner  Tochter  das 
Schlaffe  ihres  Verhaltens  vor  Augen  führt,  das  Unzulängliche  zu  einer 
Zeit,  wo  es  der  Tat  bedurfte  an  Stelle  eines  “sinnreichen  Wahnes” : 

Begreifst  du  aber. 

Wie  viel  andächtig  schwärmen  leichter  als 
Gut  handeln  ist?^* 

Übereinstimmung  in  Gemüt  und  Temperament,  im  Angeborenen  also, 
vermag  gewiß  zur  Erregung  und  Festigung  freundschaftlicher  Gefühle 


Zu--’  —  Für  wen  ich  singe.  [1751]  Lieder.  Zweites  Buch.  L.W.:  I,  S.19: 
Ich  singe  nicht,  durch  Stolz  gedrungen. 

Für  dich,  mein  deutsches  Vaterland. 

Ich  fürchte  jene  Lästerzungen, 

Die  dich  bis  an  den  Pol  verbannt. 

••  Nathan  der  Weise  (11,5).  L.W.;  III-l. 

”  Abhandlungen.  I.  Von  dem  Wesen  der  Fabel.  L.W.:  VIII. 

S.6:  “Jede  Erdichtung,  womit  der  Poet  eine  gewisse  Absicht  verbindet, 
heiBt  seine  Fabel.  So  heiBt  die  Erdichtung,  welche  er  durch  die  Epopöe, 
durch  das  Drama  herrschen  läBt,  die  Fabel  seines  Drama.” 

S.18:  “Der  Endzweck  der  Fabel,  das,  wofür  die  Fabel  erfunden  wird, 
ist  der  moralische  Lehrsatz.” 

S.21:  “  .  .  .  .  daB  die  moralische  Lehre  in  die  Handlung  weder  ver¬ 
steckt  noch  verkleidet,  sondern  durch  sie  der  anschauenden  Erkenntnis 
fähig  gemacht  werde.” 

2«  Nathan  der  Weise  (1,2).  L.W.:  III-l. 
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zu  führen;  sie  bringen  aber  erst  dann  Frucht  hervor,  wenn  dem  “heim¬ 
lichen  Zug  gegeneinander,”  jenem  “blinden  Hang,  den  auch  die 
unveniUnftigen  Tiere  nicht  missen,”**  das  gesicherte  Fundament 
gegeben  ist,  welches  im  Erwägen  und  Verstehen  gründet  und  in  der 
Ausübung  des  Gerccht-scins  über  Widerwärtiges  hinweghilft  —  das 
Rohe  also  gänzlich  als  Unzuverlässiges  verwirft.  Als  teueres  Ver¬ 
mächtnis  läßt  der  junge  Lessing  in  seinem  Jugendwerk  das  von  dem 
“guten  Johannes”  vor  seiner  “Gemeinde  in  Ephesus”  geprägte  innige 
Gebot:  “Kinderchen,  liebt  euch!”*®  schon  durchblicken.  Die  Ursachen, 
welche  das  Erreichen  dieses  freundschaftlich-friedlichen  Zustandes, 
an  dem  ja  ein  Gott  nur  Wohlgefallen  finden  muß,  erschweren,  sind  in 
der  Naturanlage  des  Menschen  selber  zu  finden.  Dem  von  der  Vorseh¬ 
ung  geprüften  und  für  gut  befundenen  Manne,  unter  dessen  zwei 
wachsamen  Augen  sich  die  Wunderkraft  einer  Erziehung  vollzieht, 
die  in  einem  achtzehn  Jahre  langen  Unterricht  von  der  Scheinw’elt 
eines  von  “Mährlein”  angefüllten  Verstandes  nichts  borgte,  sind  diese 
Ursachen  nichts  Fremdes: 

Nathan:  AI-Hafi,  mache,  daß  du  bald 

In  deine  Wüste  wieder  kömmst.  Ich  fürchte, 

Grad'  unter  Menschen  möchtest  du  ein  Mensch 
Zu  sein  verlernen.** 

Sophisten  und  Schwärmer  ausgenommen,  ist  es  von  jeher  Verlangen 
wie  Streben  des  Philosophen  und  Künstlers  gewesen,  die  Vielspältig- 
keit  der  Natur  zu  zügeln,  den  Menschen  in  ihrem  Wettrennen  festen, 
tüchtigen  Beistand  erzieherisch  anzubieten  und  sie  ständig  daran  zu 
erinnern,  daß  mit  dem  Leben  wohl  ein  Können  zusammengeht, 
das  Kennen  diesem  aber  erst  die  rechte  Form  gibt,  welche 
ungehindert-fröhlich  sich  ins  Ganze  einfügt  und  sich  von  hier  aus 
durch  sich  selbst  ausdehnt,  das  Schöne  und  Freudige  zum  Dauernden 
und  Heiligen  festigt  und,  wie  es  Lessing-Damons  Wunsch  ist,  das 
Reich  der  Wirklichkeit  mit  dem  warmen  Hauche  wahrer 
Freundschaft  durchflutet  zur  Stärkung  eines  allseitig  gesel¬ 
ligen  Einvernehmens:  “Ich  weiß  es,  es  ist  die  Pflicht  eines  Freundes, 
dem  andern  zu  verzeihen.  Doch  ist  es  auch  des  andern  Pflicht,  ihm 
so  wenig  Gelegenheit  dazu  zu  geben,  als  ihm  nur  möglich  ist.”  (5.A.) 

2»  Der  Freigeist  (1,1).  L.W.:  II. 

so  Da*  Testament  Johannis.  [1777]  Ein  Gespräch.  L.W.:  XII,  S.IO,  11, 
13. 

si  Nathan  der  Weise  (1,3).  L.W.:  III-l. 
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Welche  Erfolge  sich  bei  den  anhaltenden,  jahrhundertelangen 
Bemühungen  derjenigen,  die  sich  in  der  Wirklichkeit  die  Erziehung 
der  Erdenbürger  haben  angelegen  sein  lassen,  eingestellt  haben,  findet 
in  den  Vorgängen  der  Geschichte  lebendig-einwandfrei  seine  Beant¬ 
wortung:  trotz  aller  Vetfierrlichungen  und  Versprechungen  ist  es  im 
Lande  der  “Kinderchen”  recht  “dumpfig”  geblieben.** 


Wohin  Lessing  bei  der  kritischen  Beurteilung  der  Kreatur  die 
Blicke  gerichtet  haben  will,  verkündet  die  Hamburgische  Drama- 

Doh  TeHtament  Johannis.  Ein  Gespräch.  L.W.:  XII,  S.13.  —  Zur 
Bekräftigung  des  Gesagten  seien  einige  weitere  Aussprüche  Lessings 
herangezogen :  ' 

Beiträge  zur  Historie  und  Aufnahme  des  Theaters.  Kritik  Uber  “Die 
Gefangnen”  des  Plautus.  L.W.:  IV-2,  S.236:  “Die  Rache  ist  keine  Zierde 
für  eine  große  Seele.” 

Die  Religion.  L.W.:  I,  S.202: 

Verdammte  Schulweisheit!  Ihr  Grillen  weiser  Toren! 

Bald  hätt’  ich  mich  durch  euch,  wie  meine  Zeit  verloren. 

Ihr  habt,  da  Wähnen  nur  der  Menschheit  Wissen  ist, 

Den  stolzen  Sinn  gelehrt,  daß  er  mehr  weiß  als  schließt. 

Hamburgische  Dramaturgie.  L.W.:  X.  —  “Unsere  Gelrfirten  selbst 
sind  klein  genug,  die  Nation  in  der  Geringschätzung  alles  dessen  zu 
bestärken,  was  nicht  geradezu  den  Beutel  füllt”  (18.  Stück).  —  “Uns 
Unterwerfung  zu  lehren?  Diese  kann  uns  nur  die  kalte  Vernunft  lehren” 
(79.  Stück). 

Wie  die  Alten  den  Tod  gebildet.  [1769]  L.W.:  IX-2,  S.368:  “Gleich¬ 
wohl  ist  es  gewiß,  daß  diejenige  Religion,  welche  dem  Menschen  zuerst 
entdeckte,  daß  auch  der  natürliche  Tod  die  Frucht  und  der  Sold  der 
Sünde  sei,  die  Schrecken  des  Todes  unendlich  vermehren  mußte.  Es  hat 
Weltweise  gegeben,  welche  das  Leben  für  eine  Strafe  hielten;  aber  den 
Tod  für  eine  Strafe  zu  halten,  das  konnte,  ohne  Offenbarung,  schlechter¬ 
dings  in  keines  Menschen  Gedanken  kommen,  der  nur  seine  Vernunft 
brauchte.” 

Die  Fragmente  eines  Ungenannten.  Vierter  Beitrag  [1777].  Ein 
Hehreres  aus  den  Papieren  des  Ungenannten,  die  Offenbarung  betref¬ 
fend.  L.W.:  XI-2,  S.296:  “Seichtigkeit  und  Spötterei  der  einen  Seite 
hat  man  nicht  selten  mit  Stolz  und  Naserümpfen  auf  der  andern  erwi¬ 
dert  Man  hat  sich  sehr  beleidiget  gefunden,  wenn  der  eine  Teil  Religion 
und  Aberglauben  für  eins  genommen;  aber  man  hat  sich  kein  Gewissen 
gemacht,  Zweifel  für  Unglauben,  Begpiügsamkeit  mit  dem,  was  die 
Vernunft  sagrt,  für  Ruchlosigkeit  auszuschreien.  Dort  hat  man  jeden 
Gottesgelehrten  zum  Pfaffen,  hier  jeden  Weltweisen  zum  Gottesleugner 
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turgie  in  den  folgenden  Worten,  denen  wir  in  den  vorhergehenden 
Betrachtungen  Leben  und  Blut  einzuflößen  versucht  haben:  “Wenn 
es  unstreitig  ist,  daß  man  den  Menschen  mehr  nach  seinen  Taten  als 
nach  seinen  Reden  richten  muß;  daß  ein  rasches  Wort,  in  der  Hitze 
der  Leidenschaft  ausgestoßen,  für  seinen  moralischen  Charakter  wenig, 
eine  überlegte,  kalte  Handlung  aber  alles  beweist:  so  weide  ich  wohl 
recht  haben.”®* 

Syracuse  University 


herabgewürdiget.  So  hat  der  eine  und  der  andere  seinen  Gegner  zu 
einem  Ungeheuer  umgeschaffen,  um  ihn,  wenn  er  ihn  nicht  besiegen 
kann,  wenigstens  vogelfrei  erklären  zu  dürfen.” 

Der  Streit  mit  Göze.  L.W.:  XII.  —  “Göze  hat  noch  keinem  seiner 
Gegner  das  letzte  Wort  gelassen,  ob  er  sich  gleich  immer  das  erste 
genommen”  (Eine  Parabel,  S.lll).  —  “Ich  habe  noch  immer  die  besten 
Christen  unter  denen  gefunden,  die  von  der  Theologie  am  wenigsten 
wußten”  (Axiomata,  S.142). 

w  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie  (47.  Stück).  L.W.:  X.  —  Im  9.  Stück 
heißt  es:  “Wir  wollen  es  auf  der  Bühne  sehen,  wer  die  Menschen  sind, 
und  können  es  nur  aus  ihren  Taten  sehen.” 


WIELANDS  LADY  JOHANNA  GRAY:  DAS  ERSIE  DEU'ISCHE 
I5LANKVERSDRAMA 

L.  JoKN  Parkkr 

Eine  geringe  seelische  Veranlassung  kann  oft  der  Beweggrund 
zur  Entwicklung  großer  Ideen  werden;  dies  zeigt  sich  im  Falle  von 
Wielands  dramatischer  Tätigkeit.  Schenkt  man  heute  den  dramati- 
j  sehen  Werken  Wielands  auch  nur  wenig  Beachtung,  so  sollen  sie  doch 
zu  einer  ernsteren  Untersuchung  dienen,  da  sie  zum  Gesamtbild  des 
I  seiner  2^it  so  einflußreichen  Dichters  gehören.  Außerdem  enthalten 
sie  Keime,  die  für  spätere  Dramen  fruchtbringend  geworden  sind. 
Daß  Wiebnd  dem  Theater  und  der  dramatischen  Bewegung  seiner 
Zeit  nicht  verständislos  gegenübersiand,  kann  schon  daraus  ersehen 
werden,  daß  er  der  erste  war,  der  den  deutschen  Bühnen  Shakespeare 
zugänglich  machte  ( 1 7G2-66) .  Man  durfte  einen  großen  Einfluß  dieser 
Arbeit  auf  sein  weiteres  dichterisches  und  theatralisches  Wirken  er¬ 
warten.  Allein  schon  Goethe  hat  in  seiner  Gedächtnisrede  “Zu  brüder¬ 
lichem  Andenken  Wielands”  (1813)  festgestellt,  daß  die  Shakespeare- 
Übersetzung  auf  Wielands  dramatische  Tätigkeit  ohne  Einfluß  ge¬ 
blieben  sei:  “Diese  Übersetzung,  so  eine  große  Wirkung  sie  in  Deutsch¬ 
land  hervorgebracht  hat,  scheint  auf  Wieland  selbst  wenig  Einfluß 
gehabt  zu  haben.  Er  stand  mit  seinem  Autor  allzusehr  in  Wider- 
I  streit,  wie  man  genügsam  erkennt  aus  den  übergangenen  und  ausge¬ 

lassenen  Stellen,  mehr  noch  aus  den  hinzugefügten  Noten,  aus  welchen 
die  französische  Sinnesart  hci^’orblickt.”* 

I  Das  Drama  muß  nach  Wieland  ein  moralisches  Endziel  haben: 

“Die  Musen  sind  nie  schöner,  als  wenn  sie  Aufwärterinnen  der  Tugend 
I  sind.”*  Er  selbst  schreibt:  “Überzeuget  den  Geschmack  und  den  Ver¬ 

stand  so  viel  ihr  wollt  mit  unauflöslichen  Ketten  von  Schlüssen  (sic), 
ihr  werdet  eueren  Zweck,  wenn  anders  euer  Zweck  ist,  den  Leser 
I  menschlicher,  weiser,  edler  zu  machen,  lange  nicht  so  gut  erreichen, 

I  als  wenn  ihr  seine  Begierden  erregt,  seine  Einbildung  einnehmet  und 

I  Affekte  in  ihm  entzündet.”® 

Dies  ist  freilich  schon  ein  alter  Gedanke,  den  bereits  Gottsched 
im  Biedermann  (1729)  ebenso  wie  Bodmer  in  den  Diskursen  (1721) 

*  Goethes  Sämtliche  Werke  (Jub.  Ausgabe),  Band  37,  S.  20. 

*  Wielands  Werke  (Akad.  Ausgabe),  1.2,  S.  446. 

a  Ibid,  I,  3,  S.  299. 
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ausgedriickt,  und  den  auch  Brcilingcr  ausgesprochen  hatte,  wenn  er 
den  Dichter  mit  einem  klugen  Arzte  verglich,  der  die  bitteren  Pillen 
\Trzuckcrt  darreicht 

Durch  diese  Auffassung  der  Dichtkunst  war  schon  die  Stellung 
des  im  Pietismus  aufgewachsenen  jungen  Wieland  zur  Anakreontik 
fcstgelegt,  der  gegenüber  er  sich  verschiedentlich  zu  heftigen  Ausfällen 
himeißen  lassen  konnte.  Für  ihn  war  die  leichte  Sinnlichkeit  des 
poetischen  Spiels  ein  Mißbrauch  der  Dichtung,  “  .  .  .  ein  Tcufclswcin, 
der  wie  durch  einen  2^ubertrank  die  Menschen  in  niedriges  Vieh 
verwandelt.”* 

Aber  geradezu  verhängnisvoll  ist  für  Wieland  die  einseitige  Beto¬ 
nung  des  moralischen  Endzwecks  für  sein  dramatisches  Schaffen  ge¬ 
worden.  Denn  das  Unkünstlerische  in  seinen  dramatischen  Versuchen 
ist  sehr  häufig  gerade  in  dieser  Auffassung  begründet  Er  will  auf 
jeden  Fall  “ein  Lehrer  der  Tugend”  sein  und  scheut  sich  nicht,  diesen 
Zweck  im  Notfälle  auch  durch  Mittel  zu  erreichen,  die  den  Gesetzen 
der  Kunst  zuweilen  widersprechen.  Und  gerade  dabei  geschieht  es, 
daß  bei  Wieland  das  künstlerisch  Wertvolle  hinter  dem  moralischen 
Zwecke  zurückstehen  muß;  hier  ist  ein  Grund,  der  ihn  daran  verhin¬ 
derte,  sich  zum  großen  Dramatiker  zu  entwickeln.  Wieland  betont 
seine  Auffassung  im  ersten  Gesänge  seines  romantischen  Gedichtes 
Idris  und  Zenide  (1767) : 

Ergötzen  ist  der  Musen  erste  Pflicht, 

Doch  spielend  geben  sie  den  besten  Unterricht 

Trotzdem  bewahrt  er  seinen  moralischen  Standpunkt:  “Der  Dicht¬ 
kunst  wahre  Bestimmung  ist  die  Veredlung  und  Verschönerung  der 
menschlichen  Natur.”*  Und  mit  dieser  allgemeinen  Auffassung  der 
Dichtkunst  deckt  sich  schließlich  auch  seine  Auffassung  vom  Drama. 

Wieland  bedauert,  daß  das  Theater  so  arm  sei  an  Stücken,  von 
denen  man  “gerührt,  gelehrt,  gebes.sert”  wcggehc.*  Derm  er  sieht  in 
der  Bühne  “.  .  .  ein  moralisches  Institut,  w  elches  auf  die  Sitten  und 
Sinnesart  eines  Volkes  heilsame  Wirkung  bereitet,  und  in  den  Händen 
einer  ;veisen  Regierung  eines  der  wirksamsten  Mittel  wird,  den  Ver¬ 
stand  und  das  Herz  ihrer  Untergebenen  zu  bilden.”^  Noch  von  Weimar 

«  Ibid,  I,  2,  S.  466. 

•'  Vgl.  Der  Teutsche  Merkur  (1773),  II.  S.  181. 

«  Vgl.  Ibid,  II,  S.  208. 

»  Vgl.  Ibid,  I,  S.  264. 
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schreibt  er  nach  Wien  an  von  Gebier:  “Hier  sehen  wir  das  Theater 
als  eine  Schule  der  Tugend  und  der  Sitten,  als  ein  politisch-moralisches 
Institut  an.”* 

Betrachten  wir  nun  im  folgenden  Lady  Johanna  Gray,  das 
Trauerspiel  Wielands  vom  Jahre  1758,  um  es  seinem  moralischen 
Inhalt,  seiner  dichterischen  und  metrischen  Kunst  nach  im  Sinne  der 
Wielandschen  Auffassung  literarisch  zu  werten. 

Die  Handlung  verläuft  wie  foigi:  König  Edward  VI.  von  Eng¬ 
land  ist  soeben  gestorben  (1553).  Aui  dem  Totenbette  war  er  von 
dem  Herzog  von  Northumberland  überredet  worden,  die  von  Hein¬ 
rich  VIII.  getroffene  Bestimmung,  Maria  soll  die  Thronerbin  sein  — 
falls  Edward  ohne  Kinder  sterbe  —  umeustoUeii  und  seine  eigene 
Nichte  Johanna  Gray  zur  Nachfolgerin  einzusetzen.  Northumberland 
beteuert,  dies  sei  das  sicherste  Mittel,  um  Englands  Reformation  gegen 
die  Eingriffe  der  katholischen  Maria  zu  sichern.  In  Wirklichkeit  ist 
aber  sein  Ziel,  sich  in  seiner  Schwiegertochter  Johanna  ein  gefügiges 
Werkzeug  zu  Erreichung  seiner  eigenen  ehrgeizigen  Pläne  zu  ver¬ 
schaffen.  Der  Staatsrat  stimmt  Northumberland  zu,  und  dieser  über¬ 
redet  die  schwankende  Johanna,  die  Krone  Englands  anr’.mchmen. 
wogegen  sie,  nichts  Gutes  ahnend,  sich  sträubt.  Aber  auf  das  Drängen 
Northumbcrlands  und  seines  Sohnes,  Lord  Guilford  —  ihres  Gemahls, 
den  sic  überaus  liebt  —  wrilligt  sie  ein,  um  für  die  religiöse  Freiheit  des 
Protestantismus  in  England  wirken  zu  können.  Sie  fühlt,  daß  sie  ihr 
eigenes  Leben,  sowie  auch  das  ihrer  Eltern,  des  Herzogs,  der  Lady 
Suffolk  und  ihres  Gemahls  aufs  Spie!  gesetzt  hat,  denn  schon  rückt 
die  katholische  Maria  mit  ihrem  Gefolge  heran,  geführt  von  dem  Bi¬ 
schof  Gardiner.  Northumberland  selbst  fällt  als  erstes  Opfer  der  Maria; 
vor  seinem  Tode  widerruft  er  die  Richtigkeit  der  protestantischen 
Religion  und  gibt  zu.  nur  aus  Ehrgeiz  gehandelt  zu  haben.  Das 
Leben  Johannas,  ihres  Gemahls  und  ihres  Vaters  ist  nun  davon 
abhängig,  ob  sie  sich  öffentlich  zum  Katholizismus  bekennen  wrird 
ober  nicht;  ihre  Mutter  wird  von  Maria  verschont,  um  die  Tochter 
zu  überreden.  Johanna  willigt  aber  nicht  ein;  sie  stirbt  mit  den  Ihrigen 
für  ihre  Überzeugung. 

Schon  der  L^ntcrtitel  des  Trauerspiels:  “Der  Triumph  der  Re¬ 
ligion”  zeigt  die  Tendenz,  auf  die  es  Wieland  vor  allem  ankam. 

*  Auswahl  denkwürdiger  Briefe  von  C.  M.  Wieland  (Hg.  von  L.  Wie¬ 
land,  Wien.  1816)  II,  S.  10. 
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fluQ  des  Klopstock  und  Milton  verehrenden  Züricher  Kreises  entsteht 
das  Stück,  welches  uns  aber  kaum  als  ein  Schauspiel  menschlicher 
Seiner  damaligen  Seelenstimmung  entspiechend  und  unter  dem  Ein- 
Leidenschaften  und  Kämpfe  anspricht.  Es  kann  nur  Mitleid,  aber 
keine  Furcht  erregen,  denn  es  wirkt  eher  als  eine  Art  dramatischen 
Gedichts,  dessen  Hauptzweck  die  Verherrlichung  der  Religion  ist. 

Johanna  selbst  ist  nicht  die  Trägerin  der  Handlung,  sondern  ein 
leidender  Mensch;  deshalb  trägt  sie  auch  keine  Schuld.  Als  der 
eigentlich  führende  Charakter  könnte  eher  Northumberland  ange¬ 
sehen  werden,  denn  sein  Ehi^eiz  und  Wanken  sind  cs,  die  das  Ver¬ 
derben  Johannas  hervoi  rufen.“  Doch  von  Wieland  wird  er  bloß  als 
Nebenfigur,  als  Vermittler  zwischen  Johanna  und  dem  Staatsrat, 
dai^estcllt.  Seine  inneren  Gedanken  werden  nur  ein  einziges  Mal  er¬ 
örtert:*® 

Wenn  nicht  ein  unsichtbarer  Dämon 

Mein  Werk  zerstört,  so  trennt  mich  nur  ein  Schritt 

Vom  höchsten  Ziele,  das  der  Stolz  des  Menschen 

Erstreben  kann!  —  Wie  günstig  fügt  sich  alles 

Nach  meinem  Wunsch!  —  Durch  seiner  Tochter  Band 

Mit  meinem  Sohn  ist  Suffolks  Ansehn  mein! 

Das  Volk  ist  mein  durch  ihn! 

Es  wird  hieraus  nicht  klar,  wie  der  schlaue  Herzog  sich  von  seinen 
Widersachern  so  überwältigen  lassen  konnte,  und  wieso  alles  von  ihm 
abfällt  in  dem  Moment,  in  dem  Maria  sich  entschließt,  nach  London 
vorzudringen.  Es  wäre  nötig  gewesen,  hier  die  Gegner  seiner  Heldin 
zu  schildern,  ihr  Vorgehen  und  Handeln  zu  erläutern  und  ein 
Charakterbild  von  starkem  Gepräge  vorzulegen.  Doch  wird  vom 
entscheidenden  Schlag  nur  nachträglich  Kunde  gegeben  durch  den 
Bischof  Gardiner,  der  eher  als  ein  Bote  von  Marias  Bedingungen,  denn 

®  Vgl.  Lessings  “63.  Literaturbrief,”  Lensings  Werke  (Hg.  von  Julius 
Peterson,  Berlin-Leipzig,  o.D.),  IV,  S.  172:  “Ferner  sagt  die  Ge¬ 
schichte,  daß  der  Herzog  von  Northumberland  als  der  feigste  Böse¬ 
wicht  gestorben  sey  und  noch  auf  dem  Blutgerüste  seinen  Glauben 
verleugnet  habe.  Herr  Wieland  will  dieses  nicht  umsonst  gelesen 
haben;  er  bringt  es  an,  ohne  zu  überlegen,  daß  der  Antheil,  welchen 
der  Zuschauer  an  dem  Schicksale  seiner  Johanna  nimmt,  unendlich 
dadurch  geschwächt  werde.  Denn  nunmehr  ...  ist  Johanna  mehr  eine 
Betrogene,  als  eine  verfolgte  Unschuld,  die  sich  mehr  über  die 
Ihrigen,  als  über  ihre  Feinde  zu  beklagen  hat.” 

Lady  Johanna  Gray,  II,  1. 
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als  der  Vertreter  der  streitenden  katholischen  Kirche  erscheint. 

Wieland  schreibt  in  seinem  Vorbericht  (1758):  “Ein  andrer 
Plan,  in  welchem  die  Triebfeder  der  Begelxrnheiten  und  der  Charakter 
Northumberlands  besser  ausReführt  würden,  würde  seine  besondem 
VorzÜRc  haben  und  könnte  einem  anderen  Poeten  Anlaß  geben, 
mich  weit  hinter  sich  zurück  zu  lassen.”*’  Eben  aus  diesen  wenigen 
Zeilen  wird  klar,  daß  Wieland  diese  Gestalt  nicht  zum  Pi  otagonisten 
seines  Trauerspiels  machen  wollte.  Um  die  “Tugend  auf  die  rüh¬ 
rendste  Art  vorzustellen”,**  konnte  er  kaum  einen  derartig  intrigieren¬ 
den  Charakter,  dessen  selbstsüchtiges  Handeln  nicht  von  großen 
Gedanken  bewegt  wird,  auf  die  Bühne  stellen.  Es  mußte  eine  Frau 
sein,  die  rührend  und  sanft,  physisch  vielleicht  schwach,  doch  seelisch 
erhaben,  die  Idee  des  Glaubens  und  den  Sieg  der  Religion  darstellen 
konnte.  Northumberlands  Pläne,  welche  darauf  gerichtet  sind,  ihn  auf 
die  Höhe  menschlicher  Macht  zu  führen,  bieten  ein  gutes  Gegenspiel 
zum  aufrichtigen  und  nichts  verheimlichenden  Herzen  der  Johanna. 
Sie  ist  die  Frau  seines  Sohnes,  aber  trotzdem  scheut  er  sich  nicht,  um 
jeden  Preis  Macht  und  Ansehen  für  sich  selbst  zu  erringen:’* 

Ja  alles  stimmt  in  meine  Absicht  ein, 

O  welche  Aussicht 

Umglänzt  mich  —  zwar  mußt’  ich  sie  erkaufen! 

.  .  .  Doch  Nacht  und  Finsternis 
Umhüllt  mein  Werk!  Mein  Herze  weiß  allein 
Um  welchen  Preis! 

Durch  Northumberland  ist  Johanna  in  die  Situation  geraten,  welche 
zu  ihrem  tragischen  Ende  führt;  er  überredet  sie,  sich  für  “das  Volk, 
das  Rom  und  seine  Fesseln  hasset”,  zu  erklären:** 

.  .  .  Fasse  Dich  Johanna! 

Sey  deiner  würdig.  Sey  des  Thrones  würdig, 

Der  großem  Glanz,  als  er  dir  geben  kann. 

Von  dir  empfängt.  Fließt  nicht  das  reinste  Blut 
Des  königlichen  Stamms  in  deinen  Adern? 

Johanna  ahnt  Schlimmes:** 

.  .  .  Achl  mein  Vater, 

Was  wird  dann  gegen  eine  Welt  von  Feinden 

**  Wielands  Werke  (Akad.  Ausgabe),  I,  3,  S.  147. 

Ibid,  S.  147. 

”  Lady  Johanna  Gray,  II,  1. 

1«  Ibid.  II,  2. 

*»  Ibid. 
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Die  arme  bebende  Johanna  Gray 
Euch  helfen  können?  .  .  . 

Ach!  wollte  Gott,  es  war  in  meiner  Macht, 

Mein  Volk  zu  retten!  —  Aber  diese  Macht 
Gab  mir  der  Himmel  nicht! 

Er  haßt  die  falsche  Weisheit, 

Die  unsrerechte,  frevelhafte  Thaten 
Durch  einen  guten  Endzweck  adeln  will. 

Sie  gibt  seinem  Drängen  und  seinem  eigenwilligen  Rat  noch  nicht 
nach;  dieses  einzige  Mal  gelien  ihr  ihre  Zweifel  einen  klaren  Einblick 
in  die  menschliche  Seele:'* 

Will  uns  die  Vorsicht  durch  verderbte  Fürsten 
Durch  Unterdrückung,  durch  Tyrannen  strafen. 

So  tut  sie  nichts,  als  was  wir  längst  verdient, 

Sic  züchtigt  uns  durch  unsre  eignen  Laster. 

Die  Fürsten  sind  nur  schlimm,  weil  wir  cs  sind! 

Die  Schmeichler,  die  verderbten  Höflinge, 

Die  Sklaven  sind  es,  die  Tyrannen  machen. 

Doch  wciden  ihre  Befürchtungen  und  der  Zweifel  an  ihrer  Gotter- 
wähltheit  durch  den  geliebten  Guilford  überwunden  und  damit  ergibt 
sie  sich  ihrem  Geschick;  sie  wird  ein  Opfer  ihrer  eigenen  Schwäche: 
der  Liebe.  Der  Wunsch  zu  leben  durchdringt  alle;  und  trotzdem  sind 
alle  tatenlos,  resigniert,  erstarrt  und  beklagen  Marias  Entscheidung. 
Keiner  hat  den  Mut,  Widerstand  zu  leisten;  niemand  zsveifclt  an  ihr, 
niemand  envartet,  daß  sie  ihreir  Glauben  verleugnen  wird.  Sie  zeigt 
keine  Lebenslust,  führt  keinen  Kampf  um  ihr  Liebesglück  mit  Guil¬ 
ford,  und  so  macht  auch  ihre  Mutter  keine::  ernsten  Versuch,  Johanna 
zum  Leben  zu  überreden.  Der  Dichter  denkt  keinen  Augenblick  daran, 
seine  Heldin  wirklich  an  ihrem  Glauben  zweifeln  zu  lassen,  was  doch 
menschlich  und  tragisch  wäre.  Seine  Johanna  wandelt  in  der  uner¬ 
reichbaren  Höhe  ihres  Glaubens  und  will  als  Märtyrerin  für  diesen 
sterben.  Johanna  ist  nicht  wie  Schillers  Maria  Stuart,  die  die  Sühne 
für  eine  sündhafte  Jugend  auf  sich  nehmen  muß,  um  in  ihrem  Tode 
Reinigung  zu  finden;  sie  ist  ein  religiöses  Wesen,  das  im  Christentum 
Wielandscher  Auffassung  den  Tod  bloß  als  Übergang  zum  ewigen 
Leben  betrachtet. 

Wenn  hier  von  “Wielandscher  Auffassung”  gesprochen  wird,  so 
ist  das  nicht  die  subjektive  Deutung  einer  religiösen  Weltanschauung. 
Sie  ist  eher  das  Erlebnis  des  pietistischen  Denkens,  nämlich  des 


»•  Ihid. 
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Denkens,  daß  der  Mensch  seinen  Willen  dem  Willen  Gottes  unter- 
ordr.en  muß.  Das  Ergebnis  ist  ein  Märtyrerdrama,  ähnlich  wie  das  in 
frilnercn  Barockzeiten  von  Calderon.  Wielands  Johanna  hat  bloß 
Irdisches  zu  veilieren,  aber  sic  fühlt,  daß  .sie  alles  dopprelt  schön 
wiederfinden  wird.  Wenn  nun  die  Frage  entsteht,  ob  damit  dem 
Drama  schon  von  vornherein  die  tragische  Tiefe  genommen  sei,  daß 
der  körperliche  Tod  für  sic  keine  seelischen  Leiden  fordert,  so  muß 
die  Antwoit  eine  verneinende  sein.  Ihr  Leiden  darf  nur  mit  zeit¬ 
genössischen  —  piefistischen  —  Wcrtinaßstäben  gemessen  werden.  Sie 
hängt  nicht  mit  schwärmerischen  Willen  am  Leben;  für  sic  ist  der 
Gedanke  von  dem  Verlust  des  Lebens  nicht  tragisch.  Ihr  Glaube, 
welcher  seine  Wurzeln  im  christlichen  Mitleid  und  in  geistlicher 
Ergebung  bat,  führt  sic  ihrem  tragischen  Schicksal  unerschütterlich 
entgegen.  Innig  und  sterbenssüchtig  sind  auch  ihre  Worte  zu  dem 
Gemahl : 

.  .  .  LaBt  uns  sterben! 

Was  kann  der  Christ,  der  Tugendhaft«  sich 

Und  denen,  die  er  liebet,  bessern  wünschen, 

Als  schön  zu  sterben? 

Der  pietistische  Unterton  ihrer  Gefühle  klingt  wieder  in  ihren  Ab¬ 
schiedsworten  an,  in  welchen  religiöse  El:sta.'e  mitschwingt:  “Komm, 
wülkommner  Tod!”**  Bei  Wieland  war  der  Pietismus  stark  lebendig; 
Familienansichten  und  seine  eigene  “Lehrzeit”  bei  Bodmer  in  Zürich 
hatten  ihn  in  diesen  Überzeugungen  bestärkt. 

Wieland  erkannte  selbst,  daß  er  in  seiner  Wahl  des  Dramenstoffes 
nicht  neue  Wege  ging.  Er  wählte  meist  Stoffe,  welche  schon  von 
anderen  Autoren  verarbeitet  worden  waren,  mit  dem  Gedanken,  sie 
umzugestalten.  Darin  besteht  seine  dramatische  Bedeutung.  Die  Be¬ 
handlung  seiner  tragischen  Gestalten  in  Lady  Johanna  Gray  zeigt  eine 
originelle  Erweiterung  der  Figuren  von  Nicolas  Rowe.  dessen  ähn¬ 
liches  Bühnenspiel  sein  Muster  war,  wo  aber  die  Charaktere  bei 
weitem  nicht  so  stark  in  ihrer  Christlichkeit  gezeichnet  worden  waren. 
Was  Wieland  von  anderen  übernahm,  darüber  war  er  sich  klar;  des¬ 
halb  gestand  er  gegenüber  Gruber:  “Soll  ich  recht  ehrlich  und  aufrich¬ 
tig  reden,  so  muß  ich  sagen,  daß  .  .  .  mein  eigenes  Talent  zum  stehlen 
sich  ...  bei  ihm  (Bodmer)  entwickelte,  und  wenn  ich's  ihm  nicht 


*^  Ibid.  IV,  4. 
>»  Ibid.  V,  6. 
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zuvortat,  hab’s  ihm  wcniirstcns  Rlcichgctan.”’* 

Auch  wenn  Wielands  Stärke  nicht  in  den  ihm  zugehörigen 
Motiven  oder  in  seiner  dramatischen  Gestaltungskraft  lag.  so  muß 
doch  betont  werden,  daß  sein  Jahrhundert  ein  schriftliches  “Borgen” 
als  etwas  durchaus  Natürliches  und  Zulässiges  betrachtete,  besonders 
wenn  die  Vorlage  oder  das  Originalwerk  offen  angedeutet  wurden. 
In  Lady  Johanna  Gray,  wo  manche  Teile  wörtlich  von  Rowc  stam¬ 
men,  gab  er  jedoch  seine  Vojlagc  nicht  an.  Ganz  anders  behandelte  er 
Clementina  von  Porrella  (1760),  wo  er  unter  den  Titsl  die  Worte 
setzte:  “Ein  Drama,  aus  Richardsons  Geschichte  Sir  Carl  Grandisons 
gezogen.”  Ob  hierin  der  Einfluß  von  Lessings  beißender  Kritik  der 
Johanna  Gray  im  63.  und  64.  Literaturbrief  nachw'irkte,  können  wir 
nicht  mit  Sicherheit  sagen.*®  Aber  cs  steht  fest,  daß  Wieland  in  allen 
seinen  späteren  Werken  ausdrücklich  über  seine  Quellen  berichtete 
und  auch  etwaige  Veränderungen  dem  Leser  in  Einzelheiten  erklärte. 

Geschichtliche  Tatsache  ist,  daß  Edward  VI.  am  6.  Juli  1553 
starb  und  Johanna  am  11.  Juli  gekrönt  und  nach  neuntägiger  Regie¬ 
rung  im  Tower  bis  zu  ihrer  Hinrichtung  am  12.  Februar  1554  gefangen 
gehalten  wurde.  Diese  Zeit  verkürzte  Wieland,  ohne  aber  die  Ereignisse 
zu  ändern.  Dies  beanstandet  Lessing  insofern,  als  er  meint,  der  Dichter 
si  i  der  Geschichte  durch  die  Benutzung  histo.  ischer  Züge  zu  treu  ge¬ 
folgt,  ohne  welche  das  Spiel  jedoch  gewonnen  hätte.**  Ebenso  erwähnt 
Lessing  die  Tatsache,  daß  der  Geschichte  nach  “Johanna  .  .  .  ein 
gelehrtes  Mädchen  war.  Sic  verstand  griechisch  und  konnte  den  Plato 
in  der  Grundsprache  lesen.”**  Dennoch  tadelt  er,  daß  Wieland  diese 

*®  Vgl.  R.  Ischer,  Kleine  Studien  über  Wieland  (Bern,  1904),  S.  33. 
Lessing  zitiert  Stellen  aus  Rowe  und  vergleicht  sie  mit  Stellen  bei 
Wieland,  nachdem  er  eine  Flut  von  ironischen  Bemerkungen  über 
ihn  ausgegossen  hat:  “Freuen  Sie  sich  mit  mir!  Herr  Wieland  hat 
die  ätherischen  Sphären  verlas.scn,  und  wandelt  wieder  unter  den 
Menschenkindeni.”  (Vgl.  Lessings  Briefe  die  neueste  Literatur 
betreffend,  63.  und  64.  Brief,  vom  18.  und  25.  Oktober  1759). 

Und  später:  “Die  meisten  von  jenen  Charakteren  sind  moralisch 
gut;  was  bekümmert  sich  ein  Dichter  wde  Herr  Wieland  darum,  ob 
sie  poetisch  böse  sind?”  Mit  sicherer  Hand  und  scharfen  Augen 
deutet  Lessing  die  besten  Stellen  von  Wielands  Drama  als  eine 
Abschrift  aus  dem  englischen  Original:  “Einfältig  muß  unterdes 
mein  englischer  Plagiarius  nicht  sein,  denn  er  hat  sich  darauf  ver¬ 
standen,  was  gut  ist.”  (Ibid). 

2»  Ibid. 

22  Ibid. 
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Tatsache  nicht  zu  Gunsten  seines  Dramas  ausgenützt  habe.  Dies  ist 
ein  nicht  ganz  gerechter  Angriff,  denn  eben  diesen  Zug  findet  man 
bei  Wielands  Johanna:** 

Nimmer  werden  uns 

Rcy  Platons  göttlichen  Gesprächen 

Die  holden  Stunden  zu  Minuten  werden! 

Das  Drama  entsprach  Wielands  geistiger  Haltung  gegenüber  der 
Welt,  zur  Zeit  als  er  sich  zu  einer  tragisch  gefärbten  Resignations¬ 
stimmung  vorzubereiten  begann:  auch  er  hatte  küi^lich  sein  “dich¬ 
terisches  Königreich”  verloren,  indem  er  aus  einem  berühmten  und 
vielversprechenden  zu  einem  geschmähten  und  an  sich  selb.st  zweifeln¬ 
den  Dichter  geworden  war.**  Die  “etwas  zu  hoch  getriebene  Religions- 
Partheilichkeit  des  Stückes”,**  die  er  später  anerkannte,  war  eigentlich 
die  Ursache  für  dessim  Erfolg  auf  den  Schweizer  Bühnen.  Seine 
eigensten  Gefühle  spiegeln  sich  in  Johannas  Worten:*® 

Ich  folge  dir,  geheimnisvolles  Schicksal! 

Wie  spielst  du  mit  den  Menschen!  Diese  schnelle 
Vens'andlung  .  .  . 

Solche  Worte  verraten  manchmal  die  innersten-  Gedanken  des  Dich¬ 
ters.  der  die  Rätselhaftigkeit  und  innerliche  Abhängigkeit  des  Men¬ 
schen  dem  Schicksal  zuschrcibt.  Eine  aus  solchen  Gedanken  entste¬ 
hende  Passivität  und  Handlungslosigkeit  ist  Wieland  ebenso  wie  seiner 
Heldin  eigen:  der  entsagungsvolle  Begriff  der  Prädestination  und 
eine  weiche  lyrische  Stimmung  machen  das  tragisch-aktive  “Gegen¬ 
spiel”  in  diesem  Drama  unnötig.**  Wieland  besaß  aber  Originalität, 
denn  aus  Rowes  gewürztem  Stück  konnte  er  durch  seine  drama¬ 
tischen  Ideen  ein  schlichteres,  lyrisches,  der  Empfindsamkeitsepoche 
entsprechendes  Werk  gestalten.  Auch  die  fließende  und  klangvolle 

s*  Ladif  Johanna  Gray,  I,  1. 

Vgl.  Neuer  Vorbericht  (1770)  zu  Johanna  Gray  (Akad.  Ausgabe), 
I,  3,  S.  127:  “Er  (Wieland)  hatte  damals,  als  er  sie  (Lady  Johanna 
Gra::)  schrieb,  das  seltsame  Schicksal,  an  dem  einen  Ende  Deutsch¬ 
lands  (Schweiz)  beynahe  vergöttert,  und  am  andern  (Norddeutsch¬ 
land)  wie  der  elendste  Scribent  mißhandelt  zu  werden.” 

2»  Ibid,  S.  217. 

Lady  Johanna  Gray,  II,  6. 

V.  Michel  fühlt  hier  den  Keim  der  späteren  Kultivierung  des  Sing¬ 
spiels,  des  musikalischen  Dramas,  bei  Wieland  zum  ersten  Mal  auf- 
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Sprache,  die  leichte,  mühelose  Handhabung  des  fünffüßigen  Jambus, 
den  er  als  erster  im  deutschen  Drama  voll  anwandte,**  erhöhen  den 
Wert  des  Dramas.  Es  ist  auffallend,  daß  Lessing,  der  sich  auf  so  viele 
Einzelheiten  des  Stückes  einließ,  in  seiner  Kritik  im  63.  und  64.  Litrra* 
turbrlef,  über  Stil  und  Versmaß  mit  einem  flüchtigen  Lob  hinweg- 
gleitet,  obzwar  sie  bestimmt  eine  gründlichere  Beurteilung  verdient 
hätten.** 

Der  Blankvers  (vom  englischen  blanc  verse,  d.h.  reine,  reimlose 
Strophe)  ist  ein  fünfhebiger,  akatalektischer**  Jambenvers  <Ane 
Reimbindung:  „J _ ! _ ! _ L _ L  (-)  O  Jugendzeit,  o  goldne  Wonne¬ 

tage”  (Wieland).  Urform  ist  der  französische  vers  commun,  der  vom 
Alexandriner  verdrängt  in  der  italienischen  und  englischen  Dich¬ 
tung  weiterlebte. 

Die  früheste  Benützung  des  Blankverses  im  deutschen  Drama 
findet  sich  in  einer  Comedia  Josephs,  welche  ein  “buchtrucker  und 
burger  Peter  Jordann”  1540  verfaßt  und  in  Köln  aufgeführt  hatte.** 
Ungefähr  zur  selben  Zeit  erschien  die  Pammac/»'«J-Übersetzung  von 
Hans  Tirolf,  in  fünffüßigen  Jamben  geschrieben,  beeinflußt  in  ihrer 
metrischen  Kunst  von  Paul  Rebhun  (1500-1564),  der  dieses  Versmaß 
in  Teilen  seiner  Dramen  Susanna  (1536)  und  die  Hochzeit  von  Kana 
(1538)  verwendet  hatte.  Der  erste  moderne  Versuch,  ein  deutsches 
Drama  ganz  in  Blankversen  zu  schreiben,  vcnvirklichte  sich  aber  erst 
1758  in  Wielands  Trauerspiel  Ifidy  Johanna  Gray.  Wieland  kannte 
die  Werke  Ariosts  und  Tassos,  wie  auch  Shakespeares  Blankvers 
Dramen  und  Miltons  Paradise  Lost.  Diese  führten  ihn  auf  den  Ge¬ 
danken  einer  Dramcngestaltung  in  derselben  erhabenen  Versmaßform. 
Eine  frühere  Verwendung  des  Blankverses  erschien  bei  Wieland 
bereits  in  seinen  Erzählungen  (1752),  welche  unter  dem  Einflüsse 
von  Thomson  und  Rowe  stehen.  Hier  ist  noch  nichts  vom  esprit  des 
späteren  Wielands  zu  finden.  Diese  Versuche  wurden  jedoch  von 
Lessing  warm  begrüßt;  sie  wurden  in  mehrere  Sprachen  übersetzt  und 

Vgl.  H.  Doering,  Christoph  Martin  Wieland  ( Sangerhausen,  1840), 
S.  97;  auch  Fr.  Sengle,  Wieland  (Stuttgart,  1949),  S.104. 

*•  Vgl.  “63.  Literaturbrief*’  in  Lessings  op.  cit.,  S.  170:  “Ich  unter¬ 
schreibe  .  .  .  noch  lieber  .  .  .  ihr  Lob,  das  Sie  dein  Stücke  in  An¬ 
sehung  des  SilbenmaBes,  des  Stils,  des  Vortrags  erteilet  haben.” 
Akatalektisch,  vom  griech.  akatalektos:  “nicht  aufhörend,”  d.h.  ein 
Ausströmen  der  rhythmischen  Reihe,  mit  vollständigem  letzten  Fuß. 
**  Vgl.  Alexander  v.  Weilen,  Der  AegypHsehe  Joseph  im  Drama  des 
XVI.  Jahrhunderts  (Wien,  1887),  S.  71. 
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bildeten  so  die  Vorläufer  des  Dichters  Ruhm. 

Es  folgte  nun  1759  der  Züricher  Stadtbcamte  Simon  G.ynaeus 
mit  einer  laienhaften  und  unbrauchbaren  BlankversUbersetzung  von 
Shakespeares  Romeo  and  Juliet.**  Die  nächsten  wichtigen  Erschei¬ 
nungen  dramatischer  Werke  in  diesem  Versmaß  waren  Wielands 
poetische  SommcrnacÄ/jfraum-Übersetzung  (1766)  und  Lessings  Na¬ 
than  der  IVeise  (1779).  Von  dieser  Zeit  an  wurde  der  Blankvers  die 
bevorzugte  Form  diamatischer  Weriie  bei  Goethe  und  Schiller. 

Lessings  ursprüngliche  Gleichgültigkeit  gegenüber  dem  Blankvers 
könnte  für  die  Prosaübei Setzung  (und  nicht  Versübersetzung)  Shake¬ 
speares  durch  Wie!a.nd  verantwortlich  sein.  Vielleicht  ist  die  Be\orzu- 
gung  der  Prosa  auch  für  die  Entwicklung  des  Prosadramas  im  “Sturm 
und  Drang"  verantwortlich.**  Lessings  Lob  hätte  gewiß  das  deutsche 
Versdrama  in  Blankversen  zur  Zeit  bedeutend  gefördert.  Wielands 
Bearbeitung  der  Johanna  Gray  und  später  seine  Sommernachtstraum- 
Übersetzung  zeigen  die  Richtung  an,  welche  zur  Alceste  und  darüber 
hinaus  zu  Lessings  Nathan,  sowohl  wie  zu  Goethes  Iphigenie  und 
Schillers  späteren  Dramen  führt. 

Das  frühe  Verständnis  Wielands  für  die  Schönheit  des  Blank¬ 
verses  in  der  deutschen  Dichtung  ist  niemals  genügend  betont  worden. 

Wielands  Johanna  Gray  war  die  erste  tragische  Heldin  der 
deutschen  Blankvers-Dramadichtung.  Ihre  Diktion  ist  nicht  schwer¬ 
fällig,  trotz  der  gebundenen  Rede;  sie  ist  vielleicht  pathetisch  und  in 
ihren  Ausbrüchen  zurückhaltend,  doch  Wielands  bedeutendes  metri¬ 
sches  Kunstgefühl  half  diese  Schwierigkeiten  zu  übe.  winden. 

Es  muß  hier  klar  gemacht  werden,  daß  dem  Dichter  nicht  daran 
lag,  nur  den  sühnenden  Tod  seiner  Heldin  zu  zeigen;  er  wollte  die 
Religion  selbst,  welche  zur  Idee  des  religiösen  Menschen  leitet,  als 
Siegerin  vorweisen.  Dies  glaubt  Wieland  dadurch  zu  ei  reichen,  daß 
er  aus  seiner  Heldin  ein  ätherisches  Wesen  macht,  welches  alle  Werte 
mit  pietistischen  Maßen  mißt  und  sich  nach  dem  Tode  sehnt,  wo 
die  für  sie  die  einzig  wahren  Werte  zu  finden  sind.  Der  Begriff  Sühne 
wird  nicht  nur  vernichtet;  die  Heldin  selbst  muß  durch  ihre  religiöse 
Begeisterung  vor  dem  Publikum  entfremdet  dastehen,  so  daß  sie  vom 
gewöhnlichen  Menschen  nicht  verstanden  werden  kann,  eben  weil 
sic  so  wenig  Menschliches  in  sich  trägt.  Aber  eben  diesen  Charakterzug 

**  Vgl.  J.  G.  Gruber,  Ch.  M.  Wieland  (Leipzig,  1815),  I,  S.  113. 

**  Vgl.  Fr.  Sengle,  Wieland,  S.  104. 
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wollte  Wieland  darstellcn.®*  ^Venn  er  dies  erst  durch  einen  innei  liehen 
Kampf  bei  ihr  veranschaulicht  hätte,  und  wenn  sic  sich  durch  die 
Liebe  zum  Gemahl  und  zur  Mutter  für  die  Welt  erklärt  hatte,  wäre 
freilich  Johanna  ein  kämpfender  Mensch  und  eine  weniger  weiner- 
lich-scntimentalischc  Figur  geworden;  sie  hätte  aber  nicht  den 
Grundgedanken  der  dramatischen  Idee  Wielands  verkörpert.  Die 
moralistische  Absicht  des  Dichters  wäre  der  künstlerich-gestaltcndcn 
unterlegen. 

Hier  i^.t  Religion  eher  ein  Ik'sitztum  als  eine  Leidenschaft,  welche 
die  innere  sittliche  Größe  einer  Person  zum  Fanatismus  treiben  und 
diese  zum  leidenschaftlichen  Handeln  hinreißen  könnte.  So  hat  drei¬ 
ßig  Jahre  später  Schiller  in  seinem  Don  Carlos  die  leidenschaftlich 
gesteigerte  Menschenliebe  des  Marquis  Posa  zum  leitenden  Motiv 
seiner  dramatischen  Handlung  gemacht.  Wielands  Johanna  besitzt 
diese  bis  zur  letzten  Überzeugung  gesteigerte  Religiosität  nicht,  und 
deshalb  erscheint  sie  nicht  als  triumphierende  Vertreterin  ihres 
Glaubens.  Die  Religion  selbst,  in  ihrem  abstrakten  Sinne,  vertritt  diese 
Stelle,  so  daß  Johanna  eigentlich  dramatisch  “schuldlos”  mit  ihrem 
Leben  büßen  muß.  Nicht  von  ihrem  eigenen  Wunsch  durchdrungen, 
übernimmt  Johanna  die  Krone  von  England,  um  mit  stolzem  Bewußt¬ 
sein  alles  zu  wagen,  um  ihr  Volk  dem  Protestantismus  zu  erhalten. 
Vielmehr  ergibt  sie  sich  geduldig  und  unterwürfig  der  ihr  angewie¬ 
senen  Aufgabe  und,  ihr  Schicksal  vorausahnend,  läßt  sie  sich  von 
Northumberland  überreden.  Es  ist  bei  ihr  kein  dämonischer  Zwang  des 
Schicksals;  sie  ist  viel  mehr  das  Opfer  von  Verwicklung  und  muß, 
wie  gewisse  Helden  der  Bibel,*®  oder  wie  später  (1851)  Hebbels  Agnes 
Bernaucr,  durch  den  Zwang  des  Weltwillens  gegenüber  dem  Indivi¬ 
duum  untergehen. 

Als  Wieland  seine  Johanna  Gray  schuf,  war  er  unbewußt  durch 
die  Gedankenwelt  des  Pietismus  beeinflußt.  Die  Schwäche  des  Dramas 
liegt  darin,  daß  die  Heldin  zsvischen  dem  Willen  Gottes  und  dem 

Vgl.  Johannas  Worte,  II,  4: 

“Kein  Phantom  der  Sinnen, 

Kein  blendendes  Gewebe  falscher  Schlüsse 

Soll  dem  geraden  Pfad  der  Tugend  mich  entlocken!” 

3*  Johanna  erinnert  hier  an  die  biblische  Mutter  mit  den  sieben  Söhnen 
AUS  dem  ersten  Buch  der  Makkabäer,  die  Antiochus  umsonst  mit  der 
Drohung  des  Martertodes  zu  zwingen  sucht,  die  Gesetze  ihrer  Reli¬ 
gion  zu  verleugnen.  Ebenso  steht  auch  Johanna  dem  Bischof  Gar¬ 
diner  gegenüber. 
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Willen  dor  Menschen  nicht  unterscheiden  kann.  Die  Frage  taucht  auf, 
ob  Johanna  eigentlich  iin'iiande  ist  festzustellen,  was  Gottes  Willie  in 
ihrem  Schicksal  ist.  Kann  sie  wirklich  mit  Sicherheit  unterscheiden, 
was  göttlicher,  und  was  menschlicher  Einfluß  in  ihrem  Leben,  ihren 
Gedanken  und  ihi'cn  Entscheidungen  ist?  Ihr  Geschick  erlaubt  ihr 
nicht,  solche  Fragen  zu  stellen;  ihre  pietistische  Christlichkeit  verlangt 
solch  volles  Vertrauen  in  den  Willen  einer  “höheren  Macht",  daß  sie 
aus  eben  diesem  Vertrauen  he.  aus  ebenso  leicht  dem  Bösen  verfallen 
könnte. 

Wielands  frühe  pietistische  Religiosität  ist  nicht  in  metaphysischer 
Verstandserkenntnis,  nicht  in  logisch-spekulativer  Argumentation,  son¬ 
dern  allein  im  Gefühl  und  im  Willen  begründet.  Dies  unterscheidet 
sie  von  der  Mystik.  Das  religiöse  Erlebnis,  in  welchem  die  Totalität 
des  eigenen  geistigen  Daseins  e.  fahren  wird,  ist  der  methodische  Aus¬ 
gangspunkt  der  Mystik.**  Der  M\-stiker  sucht  das  Wesen  Gottes  in 
einem  zeitlosen  Akt  des  Bewußtseins  denkend  zu  begreifen.  Wielands 
Johanna  aber  eignet  sich  die  göttliche  Wahrheit  nicht  nur  auf  indivi¬ 
duell-gefühlsmäßige  Weise  an.  Ihre  Religiosität  unterscheidet  streng 
zwischen  einer  abstrakt  gedankenmäßigen  und. einer  gefühlsmäßigen 
Erfassung  Gottes,  zwischen  dem  E.  kenntnisvermögen  des  “Intellektes” 
und  einem  tiefsten,  verborgenen  “Seelengrund.” 

Wielands  pietistische  Grundstimmung  hat  in  dieser  tragischen 
Frauengestait  eine  Ethik  des  Sclbstgenus<^es  mit  negativem  Vorzeichen 
geschaffen:  hier  galt  es  die  Seligkeit  des  unseligen  Selbst  zu  genießen. 
Moderne  Auffassung  darf  ein  solches  Werk  und  eine  solche  Gestalt 
nicht  nach  heutigem  Denken  zurückweisen;  Johanna  Gray  darf  nicht 
nur  mit  modernem  Maße  gemessen  werden. 

Selbst  wenn  von  dem  tendenziösen  Stück  vielleicht  eine  größere 
dramatische  Wirkung  erwartet  werden  könnte,  müßte  die  Handlung 
im  Sinne  von  Wielands  damaliger  Auffassung  gewertet  werden.  Wie¬ 
lands  eigene  Zweifel  w’erden  durch  den  Brief  vom  24.  Dezember  1758, 
des  damals  25- jährigen  Dichters  an  seinen  Freund  J.  G.  Zimmermann 
deutlich:  “Alles  was  ich  bisher  getan  habe,  sind  Versuche,  Flüge 
jugendlicher  Abenteuer  meiner  Seele,  die  sich  zu  füllen  anfängt.  Ob 
ich  jemals  fähig  sein  werde,  etwas  bes‘:eres  zu  machen,  weiß  der 
Himmel.”*^  Arlington  State  College 

**  Vgl.  hierzu  Hans  R.  G.  Günther,  “Psychologie  des  deutschen  Pietis¬ 
mus,”  Deutsche  Vierteljahrschrift  für  Literaturwissenschaft  und 
Geistesgeschichte,  IV  (1926),  S.  148  f. 

3’’  Ausgewählte  Briefe  von  C.  M.  Wieland,  I,  S.  315. 
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Als  zum  hundertsten  Jahrestag  von  Goethes  'I'od  der  spanisclu* 
Kulturphilosoph  Ortega  y  Gasset  um  einen  “Goethe  von  innen” 
("Goethe  desde  denlro”)  bat,  sprach  er  abschlieUend  von  der  Me¬ 
thode,  die  uns  geblieben  sei,  den  klassischen  Bc'sitz  unserer  Literatur  zu 
bewahren:  wenn  wir  sie  nämlich  “ohne  Umstände  zu  unserer  eigenen 
Kettung  gebrauchen,  das  heißt,  ...  sie  zu  uns  heranziehen  und  ver¬ 
gegenwärtigen,  indem  wir  neues  Leben  in  sie  einströmen  lassen  mit 
dem  Blut  aus  unseren  Adern,  das  aus  unseren  Leidenschaften  besteht 
—  und  aus  unseren  Problemen.”*  Fast  ein  Vierteljahrhundert  und 
einen  ganzen  Weltkrieg  später  erinnei  te  sich  die  Welt  des  hundertsten 
Todestages  von  Heinrich  Heine,  der  für  das  Ausland  zu  dem  klassi¬ 
schen  Bestand  deutscher  Dichtung  gehört,  dessen  Rang  und  Stand  in 
seiner  Heimat  jedoch  ein  Streitfall  gewesen  und  geblieben  ist. 

Der  Festivitäten  und  Festreden  gab  es  1956  die  Menge.®  In 
Westdeutchland  galten  sie  vorwiegend  der  Wiedergutmachung  an 
einem  posthumen  Opfer  des  Nazismus;  im  Osten  des  Landes  immer 
noch  jenem  Kampf  “gegen  die  ökoncmiisch-politischc  Miserabilität  der 
alten  Gesellschaft,”  den  Geoi^  Lukasc  1935  als  das  eigentliche  Element 
des  Heineschen  Werks  gekennzeichnet  hatte.*  In  den  westlichen  Demo¬ 
kratien  schließlich  wurde  im  Wesentlichen  der  Liberale  gefeiert,  der, 
kämpfend  und  leidend,  die  politischen  Konsequenzen  vo<  weggenom¬ 
men  hatte,  die  das  zwanzigste  Jahrhundert  aus  den  philosophischen 
und  gesellschaftlichen  Revolutionen  des  neunzehnten  ziehen  würde. 
Nicht  ungestraft  hatte  sich  der  Dichter  in  den  Streit  mit  der  Gesell¬ 
schaft  seiner  Tage  eingelassen;  sein  Denkmal  war  im  wörtlichen  und 
metaphorischen  Verstand  ein  Politikum  geworden;  woran  auch  der 
Umstand  nichts  änderte,  daß  ihm  im  Jubiläumsjahr  das  politische 
Klima  ausnahmsweise  einmal  fast  allgemein  günstig  war. 

Ruhm  aber  ist,  nach  einem  schönen  Rilke-Wort,  “schließlich  nur 
der  Inbegriff  aller  Mißverständnisse,  die  sich  um  einen  .  .  .  Namen 

®  Jos4  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Um  einen  Goethe  von  innen  bittend,  (üb. 

Helene  Weyl),  (Stuttgart,  1951),  pp.  50-51. 

*  Siehe  u.a.  H.S.  Reiss,  “The  Criticism  of  Heine  in  the  'Heinejahr’: 

A  Survey”,  German  Life  and  Letters,  XI  (1958)  130-136. 

*  Deutsche  Realisten  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  (Berlin,  1952),  p.  139. 
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sammeln“;*  und  so  blieb  denn  die  offizielle  Heine- Ehrung  auf  die 
Dauei-  nicht  unberichtigt.  Schon  1956  bezcichncte  Theodor  W.  Adorno 
in  einem  Rundfunkvortrag  Heine  als  eine  “Wunde,”  die  im  Gewissen 
Deutschlands  weiterschwären  würde,  sowie  und  solange  es  ein  solches 
Gewissen  überhaupt  gab.*  Die  marxistische  Heine-Legende  fand  in 
Peter  Demetz’  Studie  Marx,  Engels  und  die  Dichter  ihre  präzis  doku¬ 
mentierte  Widerlegung.*  Und  in  dem  Maß,  in  dem  die  internationale 
Litcraturkritik  von  der  textkritischen  Methode  der  amerikanischen 
neuf  critics  berührt  wurde,  begann  sich  auch  ein  neues,  übenaschend 
intimes  und  weiterer  Entwicklung  fähiges  Heine-Bild  abzuzeichnen.^ 
Eine  auf  die  Erkenntnis  von  Heines  Stil  gerichtete  Betrach¬ 
tungsweise  wird  den  ge.sellschaftlichen  Stoff  in  den  Hintergrund  tre¬ 
ten  lassen,  jene  Zeitbezüglichkeit,  von  der  seine  Schriften  bis  an  den 
Rand  erfüllt  sind.  Sein  Katz-  und  Mausespiel  mit  dem  deutschen 
Philister,  sein  sozialistisches  Engagement  und  der  Rückzug,  den  er 
antrat,  als  er  ‘ah.  daß  er  einen  heißen  Brei  angefaßt  hatte — wobei  ihn 
die  Hitze  weniger  störte  als  die  Erkenntnis,  daß  es  ein  Brei  war,  in  den 
er  da  gegriffen  hatte  —  selbst  seine  religiösen  Wandlungen,  soweit 
diese  sozial  bedingt  waren  —  und  das  war  allerdings  sehr  weit  —  all 
dies  will  dem  Betrachter  seines  Stils  nur  mehr  als  das  Material  er¬ 
scheinen,  aus  dem  er  die  Assoziationen  zu  seinen  Bildern  schöpfte. 
Das  Material  hat  sich  stark  abgenützt,  umso  mehr  als  der  Dichter 
nicht  immer  w’ählerisch  in  der  Auslese  seiner  Stoffe  gewesen  ist.  Aber 


*  “Auguste  Rodin”,  Gesammelte  Werke  (Leipzig,  1927),  IV,  299. 

*  "Die  Wunde  Heine”,  Noten  zur  Literatur  (Frankfurt,  1958),  144- 
152. 

«  (Stuttgart,  1968). 

^  Bahnbrechend  wirkte  hier  vor  allem  Barker  Fairleys  Heinrich  Heine, 
An  Interpretation  (Oxford,  1954).  Nach  Fairleys  Vorgang  hat 
dann  S.S.  Prawer  dem  Buch  der  Lieder  eine  weitgehend  überzeu¬ 
gende  Spezialstudie  gewidmet  (London,  1960).  Den  Zusammenhang 
mit  der  neueren  französischen  Lyrik  stellte  strukturanalytisch  Kurt 
Weinberg  her  {Henri  Heine.  “Romantique  difroqui.”  New  Haven, 
Paris,  1954).  Ursula  Jaspersen  hat  in  Benno  von  Wieses  Sammel¬ 
band  Die  deutsche  Lyrik  exemplarische  Einzeldeutungen  vorgelegt 
(Düsseldorf,  1957,  128-149).  Aus  der  erfreulich  angewachsenen 
Fülle  der  Interpretationen  von  Heines  Sprach-  und  Bildgestaltung 
seien  noch  die  dem  Dichter  gewidmeten  Abschnitte  in  Walther 
Killys  Wandlungen  des  lyrischen  Bildes  (Göttingen,  1956,  94-115) 
und  Walter  Höllerers  Zwischen  Klassik  und  Moderne  (Stuttgart, 
1958,  58-99)  hervorgehoben. 
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Heine — so  will  es  uns  heute  scheinen — hat  sich  nur  darum  mit  jeder 
Wirklichkeit  eingelassen,  um  sie  in  seinen  schöpferischen  Augen¬ 
blicken  zu  entmaterialisieren  und  sie  ihres  Gewichts  und  ihrer  Wich¬ 
tigkeit  zu  berauben.  Er  hat  nicht  nur  die  Brüchigkeit  seiner  Welt 
dargestellt,  sondern  sie  auch  in  freiem  Spiel  aufgehoben.  Das  Puppen¬ 
hafte  seines  lyrischen  Ichs,  die  kaleidoskopartige  Buntheit  der  Kulissen, 
vor  denen  er  es  auftreten  ließ,  erscheinen  als  Ausdruck-smittel  eims 
bewußten  Kunstwillens  und  klaren  Kunstverstands.  Darum  ist  cs  auch 
irreführend,  Heines  Stil  immer  noch  als  “impressionistisch”  zu  be¬ 
zeichnen,  sofern  man  nämlich  diese  Charakteristik  in  Analogie  mit 
kunstgeschichtlichen  Klassifikationen  gewählt  hat.  Impressionistische 
Malerei  strebt  nach  detaillierter  und  daher  desto  naturgetreuerer 
Darstellung  der  Wirklichkeit.  Was  sich  jedoch  in  Heines  lyrischen 
Zeilen  und  prosaischen  Sätzen  widerspiegelt,  ist  selbst  schon  de¬ 
naturiert,  Reflex  und  Fragment. 

Heines  persönliche  Chiffre  war  die  des  Fiemden  in  einer  sich 
selbst  entfremdeten  Welt.  Daß  er  im  nachnapoleonischen  Deutsch¬ 
land  ein  Jude,  im  Frankreich  nach  den  Revolutionen  von  1830  und 
1848  ein  Deutscher,  in  den  Augen  seiner  frühkapitalistischen  Familie 
ein  der  Erpressung  nicht  unverdächtiger  Bohemien,  in  den  Augen 
seiner  frühsozialistischen  “Freunde”  doch  immer  nur  ein  Bourgeois 
war  und  kein  Citoyen  —  all  dies  schöpft  Heines  grundsätzliche  Fremd¬ 
heit  so  wenig  aus  wie  Hannah* Ahrendts  Charakteristik,  die  ihn  als 
einen  Paria  sah,  “der  außerhalb  der  Rangordnung  der  Gesellschaft 
steht  und  keine  Lust  hat,  in  sie  aufgenommen  zu  werden.”* 

Fremdheit  ist  ein  ko-relativer  Begriff.  Er  setzt  einen  anderen 
Begriff  voraus,  in  Bezug  auf  den  er  selbst  erst  etabliert  werden  kann. 
Man  ist  einem  Menschen  fremd,  einer  Gruppe,  einem  Land,  schließ¬ 
lich  sich  selbst.  Hölderlins  Strophe 

Wohin  denn  ich?  Es  leben  die  Sterblichen 

Von  Lohn  und  Arbeit;  wechselnd  in  Müh  und  Ruh 
Ist  alles  freudig;  warum  schläft  denn 

Nimmer  nur  mir  in  der  Brust  der  Stachel? 

umgibt  den  Fremdling  mit  dem  Frieden  des  Dorfes,  durch  das  er 
schreitet,  setzt  dem  einsamen  Hall  seiner  Schritte  den  gastfreund¬ 
lichen  Klang  der  Abendglocke,  dem  umschatteten  Aug  den  Glanz  des 
geselligen  Mahls  entgegen,  das  in  der  Laube  den  Freunden  bereitet  ist. 

*  “Die  verborgene  Tradition,”  Sechs  Essays  (Heidelberg,  1948),  p.  86. 
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An  deren  Freundschaft  zueinander  erweist  sich  die  Fremdheit  des 
Einsamen,  so  wie  seine  Verlassenheit  auf  Erden  sich  an  den  Rosen 
erzeigt,  die  als  holde  Verheißung  am  Abcndhimmel  rings  um  ihn 
aufgeblüht  sind.  Durch  ein  unsagbares  Geschick  von  der  Gemein¬ 
schaft  der  Menschen  ausgeschlossen,  vermag  sich  der  Genius  dieses 
Dichters  dem  Schlummer  zu  öffnen,  der  alles  Zeitliche,  Nähe  und 
Feme,  Geselligkeit  und  Einsamkeit,  auslöscht.  Schlummer  hebt  die 
Zeitlichkeit  auf,  Heimat  findet  sich,  “friedlich  und  heiter  ist  dann  das 
Alter,”*  jenes  Alter,  das  sich  dem  Ewigen  öffnet. 

Dem  g^egenüber  ist  Heines  Fremdheit  in  der  Sprache  selbst  be¬ 
gründet  und  offenbart  sich  schon  in  ihr: 

Keine  Messe  wird  man  singen, 

Keinen  Kadoseh  wird  man  sagen, 

Nichts  gesagt  und  nichta  gesungen 
Wird  an  meinen  Sterbetagen. 

Doch  vielleicht  an  solchem  Tage, 

Wenn  das  Wetter  schön  und  milde. 

Geht  spazieren  auf  Montmartre 
Mit  Paulinen  Frau  Mathilde. 

Mit  dem  Kranz  von  Immortellen 
Kommt  sie  mir  das  Grab  zu  schmücken. 

Und  sie  seufzet:  Pauvre  homme! 

Feuchte  Wehmut  in  den  Blicken. 

Leider  wohn  ich  viel  zu  hoch. 

Und  ich  habe  meiner  Süfien 
Keinen  Stuhl  hier  anzubieten; 

Ach !  sie  schwankt  mit  müden  FüBen. 

Süßes,  dickes  Kind,  du  darfst 
Nicht  zu  Fuß  nach  Hause  gehen; 

An  dem  Barriere-Gitter 
Siehst  du  die  Fiaker  stehen.><* 

In  diesem  Pariser  Gedicht  vereinigen  sich  zwei  Fremdsprachen 
mit  dem  Deutschen.  Mathildes  “Pauvre  homme!”  ist  zunächst  Zitat, 
eine  augenzwinkemde  Anspielung  auf  die  biographische  Tatsache, 
daß  der  Frau  dieses  deutschen  Dichters  auch  nicht  ein  Wort  seiner 
Muttersprache  geläufig  war.  Sowie  aber  das  ganze  Gedicht  Zeugnis 

•  “Abendphantasie,”  Sämtliche  Werke  (ed.  F.  Beissner),  (Stuttgart, 
1944),  p.  298. 

“Gedächtnisfeier”,  Romanzero  xii”,  Heinrich  Heines  Sämtliche  Werke 
(ed.  O.  Walzel),  (Leipzig,  1913),  III,  122. 
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dafür  ablegt,  daß  diese  Fremdheit  zwischen  Mathilde  und  ihrem  Henri 
keinen  Abgrund  bildete,  sondern  geradezu  die  Voraussetzung  ihres 
Verhältnisses,  so  strahlt  romanischer  Wortbestand  durch  das  Vo¬ 
kabular  des  Ganzen:  die  Fiaker  am  Barriere-Gitter,  die  Immor¬ 
tellen  auf  Montmartre  dienen  dazu,  die  französische  Rede  in  ein 
deutsches  Gedicht  einzubetten.  Dadurch  wird  das  “Pauvre  homme!" 
zwar  nicht  deutscher;  wohl  aber  verfremdet  sich  das  Deutsche,  wo¬ 
durch  es  auch  des  letzten  Rests  an  Sentimentalität  ledig  wird. 

So  leidenschaftlich  der  Mann  Heine  sich  gebärdete,  so  kalt  war 
der  Dichter  in  seinen  besten  Versen.  Er  machte  nicht  nur  Musik, 
sondern  bediente  sich  ihrer  auch  aufs  romantischste  als  Mittel,  als 
Bild.  Aber  unter  den  Motiven  und  Symbolen,  mit  denen  er  seine 
Musik  machte,  halten  “kalte”  Instrumente  wie  Harfe  und  Schlag¬ 
zeug,  Triangel  und  Trommel,  dem  sentimentalen  Vogelsang  und 
Geigenklang  zumindest  das  Gleichgewicht.  Die  Weise,  die  ihn  be¬ 
schwingte,  hat  er  selbst  einmal  beschrieben  als  “eine  pathetisch- 
närrische,  wehmütigfreche,  bizarre  Melodie,  die  dennoch  von  der  son¬ 
derbarsten  Einfachheit.”**  In  seiner  Bizarrerie  und  paradoxen  Simplizi¬ 
tät  vereinigt  Heines  Ton  uraltes  Gauklerwesen  und  hochmodernes 
Artistentum.  So  ist  es  auch  kein  Zufall,  daß  ihm  die  eben  erwähnte 
Sclbstcharakteristik  angesichts  einer  Gruppe  von  Vaganten  eingefallen 
ist,  welche  die  Saltimbanques  auf  Picassos  Gemälde  und  die  “Fahren¬ 
den,  diese  ein  wenig/Flüchtigem- noch  als  wir  selbst”**  in  Rilkes  fünfter 
Duineser  Elegie  ahnungsvoll  vorwegnimmt. 

Eingeleitet  wird  die  “Gedächnisfeier,”  dieses  romanisierte  deut¬ 
sche  Gedicht,  durch  ein  römisches  Wort,  die  Messe,  auf  die  der  erste 
starke  Akzent  des  Gebildes  gelegt  ist.  Urban  und  herzenshöflich  läßt 
der  Jude  Heine  der  Katholikin  Mathilde  bei  der  Erwähnung  ihrer 
Glaubenszeremonien  den  Vortritt.  Sich  selbst  führt  er  erst  im  zweiten 
Vers  ein,  und  zwar  mit  der  Erwähnung  des  jüdischen  Totenspruchs.  Er 
gebraucht  die  ursprüngliche  hebräische  Form,  “Kadosch,”  statt  des 
abgeschliffeneren  “Kadisch,”  so  als  wollte  er  durch  den  Gebrauch  des 
Hebräischen  das  Französische  von  “Pauvre  Honune!”  aufwiegen. 
Beides,  das  Französische  wie  das  Hebräische,  sind  in  ihrer  Fremd¬ 
sprache  belassen,  für  die  es  im  deutschen  Rest  des  Gedichtes  keine 
Entsprechung  gibt. 

»»  “Florentinische  Nächte”,  Sämtliche  Werke  (1912),  VI,  429. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Sämtliche  Werke  (Wiesbaden,  1955),  I,  701. 
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Sowohl  die  römische  Messe  wie  das  hebräische  Kadosch  werden 
negiert,  noch  ehe  sie  ausgesprochen  sind.  Mit  dieser  Rcalmebncholie 
nimmt  er  den  Abgesang  wieder  auf,  den  er  für  die  schöne  Tänzerin 
Pomare  aus  dem  Jardin  Mabille  angestimmt  hatte: 

Keinen  Pfaffen  hört  nuui  singen, 

Keine  Glocke  klagte  schwer; 

Hinter  deiner  Bahre  gingen 
Nur  dein  Hund  und  dein  Friseur. 

Auf  so  ganz  und  gar  alltägliche  Weise  mysteriös  erschien  dem  späten 
Dichter  das  Los  des  Schönen  auf  der  Erde.  Aber  auch  früher  schon 
hatte  Heine  gern  seine  Gedichte  aus  Negationen  abgeleitet  und  in 
Verneinungen  ausklingen  lassen.  Gleich  sein  berühmtestes  und  berüch¬ 
tigtestes,  die  “Lore-Lei,”  beginnt  mit  der  Feststellung,  er  wisse  nicht, 
was  soll  es  bedeuten,  und  endet,  nicht  viel  bestimmer,  mit  einem  “ich 
glaube,”  das  in  seinem  Mund  die  Färbung  eines  “ich  weiß  nicht” 
annimmt. 

“Kadosch”  jedoch  heißt  auf  deutsch:  “heilig.”  Unheilig  ist  das 
Leben,  dem  an  seinem  Ende  nicht  einmal  ein  segnender  Grabspruch 
erlaubt  ist.  Hier  klingt  das  Motiv  der  Beschwörungs-  und  Ver¬ 
fluchungsformel:  “Nicht  gedacht  soll  seiner  werden!”  an,  die  in  einem 
der  Nachlaß-Gedichte  gegen  den  bösen  Vetter  Carl  Heine  geschmet¬ 
tert  wird.  Was  dort  aber  in  voller  Orchestrierung  ertönt  und  gerade 
in  seiner  Grellheit  leicht  parodistisch  gefärbt  ist,  hat  hier,  hinter  dem 
hebräischen  Fremdwort  verborgen,  den  Ton  ehrlicher  Resignation. 
Der  Dichter,  der  einst  die  nicht  gerade  glückliche  Pose  eines  “unglück¬ 
seligen  Atlas”  eingenommen  hatte,  zeigt  sich  hier  in  der  Gestalt  des 
w)n  allem  Anbeginn  und  bb  an  den  Rand  der  Zeiten  Verfluchten.  Er 
deutet  sich  als  Nachfahren  Ahasvers,  des  ewigen  Juden.  Ahasver  je¬ 
doch  bt  der  Fremde  ab  Urfigur. 

Der  vierfachen  negation  der  Eingangsstrophe  —  zweimal  “kein” 
und  zAveimal  “nichts”  —  entspricht  denn  auch  ihre  Belastung  mit 
scharfen  S-Lauten,  welche  die  wispernde  und  zischende  Färbung  des 
Fluchs  im  Lautlichen  verkörpern.  Dennoch  gewährt  ihm  der  Fluch, 
was  Messe  und  Kadosch  versagt  haben:  Unsterblichkeit.  Denn  was 
sagt  diese  Strophe  anders  aus,  als  daß  ein  Lebender  seinen  Tod  vor¬ 
wegnimmt  und  dahinter  noch  die  Zukunft,  eine  ungewiß  lange  Zu- 

**  “Romanzero.  Erstes  Buch:  Historien”,  Sämtliche  Werke,  III,  28. 

“  “Aus  der  Matratzengruft  iv”.  Sämtliche  Werke,  III,  401. 
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kunft?  (Er  spricht  von  seinen  Sterbetagen  im  Plural.)  Die  Ambi¬ 
valenz  des  Heineschen  Stils  tritt  hier  deutlich  hervor:  er  muß  nicht 
nur  weiterlcben  wie  der  wandernde  Jude,  er  darf  es  auch,  sozusagen 
als  Privatmann,  in  der  Erinnerung  seiner  Mathilde.  Der  Dichter  der 
Matratzengruft  überwindet  den  Tod  im  Spiel  mit  der  Zeit.  Dieses  Spiel 
tritt  an  die  Stelle  des  Sakralaktes,  mit  dem  Hölderlin  seine  Erden¬ 
fremdheit  ins  Unendliche  erhöht.  Es  gipfelt  in  einer  Gebärde,  mit  der 
Heine  noch  dem  Tod  eine  erotische  Reminiszenz  abschmeichelt. 

Denn  zu  Beginn  der  zweiten  Strophe  wendet  er,  der  eben  über 
die  Stunde  seines  Abscheideiu  hinausgesehen  hat,  seinen  Blick  zurück 
auf  das,  was  er  hinter  sich  gelassen  hat,  als  er  starb.  Er  ist  vorsichtig, 
er  traut  seinen  Augen  kaum,  die  er  so  lange  schon  geschlossen  hat,  er 
sagt:  “Vielleicht.”  “Vielleicht”  geht  mit  Paulinen  Frau  Mathilde 
spazieren.  Die  achte  Zeile  des  Gedichts  besteht  aus  zwei  Eigennamen, 
die  hierher  gesetzt  sind,  als  wären  sie  Allgemeingut.  Es  ist  eine  Art 
von  persönlicher  Mythologie,  was  Heine  hier  treibt.  Das  Spiel  wird 
noch  reizvoller  dadurch,  daß  selbst  der  Name  Mathilde  ein  Kunst¬ 
produkt  ist,  der  Kosename,  den  der  Dichter  für  die  geliebte  Crescentia 
Eugenie  Mirat  erfunden  hat.  Andererseits  lebt  Pauline,  die  Beglei¬ 
terin,  nur  in  diesen  Zeilen  weiter,  die  von  der  Vergessenheit  handeln, 
in  die  der  Dichter  selbst  geraten  ist. 

Mit  dem  Auftritt  der  beiden  Frauen  ist  das  Wetter  milde  gewor¬ 
den.  Auch  die  Vokalisation  d^r  Strophe  hat  sich  aufgehellt.  Lange 
a-Laute  herrschen  nun  vor  und  leiten  über  zu  dem  behäbigen  dop¬ 
pelten  “au”  der  achten  Zeile.  Mit  Paulinen  geht  Frau  Mathilde 
spazieren,  absichtslos  scheinbar,  noch  umgeben  von  Zweifel  und  den 
Nachklängen  jenes  “vielleicht.”  Dann  aber  verrät  sie  der  Kranz  von 
Immortellen,  der  freilich  erst  knapp  vor  dem  Grab  sichtbar  wird,  das 
zu  schmücken  sie  gekommen  ist.  Die  Immortellen,  diese  Stroh-  und 
Unsterblichkeitsblumen,  transzendieren  in  ihrem  Namen  den  Tod  auf 
ebenso  verschwiegene  Weise,  wie  dies  zuvor  der  Blick  des  Dichters 
getan  hat,  der  über  sein  Grab  hinaus  auf  eben  dieses  Grab  gefallen  ist. 

In  der  dritten  Strophe,  der  Mitte  und  dem  Höhepunkt  des  Ge¬ 
dichts,  wird  die  Verneinung  des  Anfangs  aufgehoben.  Was  der  Reli¬ 
gion  nicht  gelungen  ist,  das  vollzieht  sich  in  der  Erinnerung  des  Men¬ 
schenkindes,  das  der  Dichter  nicht  besser  zu  bezeichnen  weiß  als 
“seine  Süße.”  Indem  er  die  Platitüde  ans  Versende  rückt,  wird  sie 
zur  einmaligen  Aussage.  Mathilde,  die  von  ihm  den  Fluch  des  Ver- 
gessens  abgewendet  hat,  wird  ausgezeichnet  mit  dem  abgeschmacktesten 
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Kosewort,  das  jedem  Kommis  hätte  einfallen  können,  das  aber  hier 
seine  ursprüngliche  Innigkeit  zurückgewinnt. 

Der  Annäherung  folgt  jedoch  eine  neuerliche  Enttäuschung,  der 
Bejahung  wiederum  ein  “Nein.”  Der  abgeschiedene  Geist  sicht  sich 
nach  einem  Stuhl  um,  denn  er  war  einst  ein  Kavalier.  Auf  diese  eine 
Gebärde  hin  ist  das  Gedicht  aufgebaut:  ihre  Menschlichkeit  bezwingt 
die  Unmenschlichkeit  des  Vergehens  und  Vei^essens.  Doch  auch  sie 
bleibt  unerfüllt.  Leider  wohnt  er  viel  zu  hoch:  die  feierliche  Wölbung 
der  beiden  -o-Laute  deutet  die  Topographie  seines  neuen  Wohnsitzes 
an.  Das  “leider”  aber,  das  die  Periode  einleitet,  ist  so  mit  seiner  eigent¬ 
lichten  Bedeutung,  so  mit  Leid,  erfüllt,  daß  von  hier  aus  der  Titel  des 
Gedichts,  “Gedächtnisfeier”,  ironisch  in  Frage  gestellt  wird.  Das  “ach!” 
der  zwölften  Zeile  scheint  zu  versichern,  daß  der  Dichter  die  Glorie 
seiner  Erhöhung  gern  hingäbe  gegen  eine  Ruhestatt  für  Mathildes 
süßen,  dicken  Leib. 

Der  Himmel,  aus  dem  er  sich  niedemeigt,  um  in  der  Schluß¬ 
strophe  seiner  Witwe  einen  Wagen  zur  Heimkehr  zu  weisen,  dieser 
Himmel  ist  ohne  Gott.  Gott  starb  nicht  erst  in  Nietzsches  berühmtem 
Aphorismus  aus  der  Fröhlichen  Wissenschaft  von  1882;  schon  Heine 
hatte  ihn  1826  in  einem  seiner  Heimkehr-Gedichte  totgesagt:  “Ge¬ 
storben  ist  der  Herrgott  oben.”’*  Er  war  vor  Gott  nicht  anders  ein 
Fremder  als  vor  den  Menschen,  und  es  wäre  zu  fragen,  ob  die  Heine¬ 
sche  Ironie  nicht  im  Grunde  ein  früher  Verfremdungseffekt  sei,  der 
sowohl  die  natürliche  wie  die  übernatürliche  Welt  ihrer  Absurdität 
überführt.  Auch  die  “Gedächtnisfeier”  ist  auf  einem  völlig  absurden 
Einfall  aufgebaut,  welcher  der  Paradoxie  von  Heines  persönlichem 
Schicksal,  seinem  Leben,  seiner  Liebe,  ja  noch  seinem  Sterben  abge¬ 
wonnen  ist:  ein  toter  Mann  vermag  seiner  überlebenden  Geliebten 
keinen  Stuhl  mehr  anzubieten.  Während  aber  die  erste  Strophe  das 
Zeitliche  hinter  sich  läßt,  segnet  es  die  letzte,  indem  sie  sich  der 
Unendlichkeit  öffnet.  Das  Gedicht  endet  nicht,  ja  es  klingt  nicht 
einmal  aus,  es  schwingt  weiter  als  ein  “vielleicht”,  eine  Frage.  Der 
Blick  des  Sterbenskranken,  der  zum  Himmel  gerichtet  war  und  dort 
nicht  einmal  den  Trost  einer  Sitzgelegenheit  gefunden  hat,  gleitet  zur 
Erde  zurück  und  verliert  sich  auf  ihr. 

Der  Rhythmus  des  Gedichtes  ist  simpel,  vier  einfache  Schläge, 
ohne  Auftakt  und  Vorfialt.  Das  Reimschema  —  a  b  c  b  —  ist  halb 

’»  “Heimkehr  39”,  Sämtliche  Werke  (1911),  I,  129. 
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offen,  so  als  wären  die  ungereimten  Zeilen  eine  Vorwegnahme  des 
offenen  Endes  und  die  gereimten  das  einzige  Zugeständnis,  das  sich 
eine  ungereimte  Wirklichkeit  eben  noch  abringen  ließ.  Die  Bild¬ 
sprache  bt  banal  wie  ein  Alltag  in  der  Fremde,  gesehen  mit  den 
Augen  eines  Flüchtlings,  der  weiß,  daß  er  bald  sterben  muß.  Die 
Aussage  aber  bt  zugleich  paradox  und  parabolisch.  Die  Liebe  zweier 
Menschen  wird  dargcstellt  ab  etwas  Unmögliches  und  doch  ab  das 
einzige,  das  ihnen  geblieben  bt.  In  dieser  Bedrängnis  spricht  sich 
das  Schicksal  des  Menschen  bebpielhaft  aus:  er  hält  «eine  eigene 
Widersprüchlichkeit  ab  ein  flackerndes  Licht  dem  Dunkel  einer  Welt 
entgegen,  deren  Ordnungen  ihm  unsichtbar  geworden  sind.  Die 
Barriere  schließt  sich.  Das  Gitter  jedoch  ist  gnädig  und  gewährt  ihm 
eine  letzte  Durchsicht  auf  den  Fiaker,  in  dem  Mathilde,  wenn  auch 
nur  in  den  Gedanken  ihres  verstorbenen  Dichters,  ins  Leere  davonrollt. 

Heine  scheint  sich  des  Wegs  bewußt  gewesen  zu  sein,  den  er  in 
Gebilden  wie  diesem  betrat.  In  den  “Gedanken  und  Einfällen”  aus 
dem  Nachlaß  heißt  es  einmal:  “Das  Wesen  der  neueren  Poesie 
spricht  sich  vor  allem  in  ihrem  parabolischen  Charakter  aus.  Ahnung 
und  Erinneiung  sind  ihr  hauptsächlicher  Inhalt  .  .  .  Ist  dies  noch 
Romantik  oder  schon  Vorschau  auf  Figuren  wie  Joyce’s  Leopold 
Bloom,  Kafkas  K.  und  Camus’  Mcursault,  die  in  der  Gestalt  des 
Fremden  den  wahren  Mythos  des  zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts  haben 
hervortreten  lassen?  Der  Heine,,  um  dessen  Bild  wir  bitten,  ist  nicht 
der  deutsche  Dichter,  der  z^vischcn  Gemüt  und  Witz  zerrissen 
schwankt,  sondern  der  internationale  Artist,  der  aus  den  Scherben  der 
Wirklichkeit,  die  er  mit  blutenden  Händen  dennoch  faßte,  eine  feine, 
unserer  G^enwart  nah  verwandte  Musik  gemacht  hat. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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BÜCHNER  AND  ALBAN  BERG:  SOME  THOUGim 
ON  WOZZECK 

Eric  A.  Blackall 

The  text  of  Alban  Berg’s  opera  Wozzeck,  fint  performed  in  1925, 
is  closely  based  on  Biichner’s  play  as  reconstructed  from  the  almost 
indecipherable  manuscript  by  Franzos  in  1875.  Some  of  Berg’s  modifi¬ 
cations  reveal  the  expert  musician.  In  the  very  first  scene,  where 
Wozzeck  is  shaving  the  Captain,  a  climax  is  reached  w’ith  Wozzeck’s 
cry:  “Wir  arme  Leut!”  and  Biichner  continues  by  making  Wozzeck 
say  that  such  as  he  are  always  unhappy  in  this  world  or  any  other 
world,  and  when  they  get  to  heaven,  “so  müssen  wir  donnern  helfen.” 
This  idea  is  followed  by  a  second  idea:  in  reply  to  the  Captain’s  charge 
that  he  has  no  morals,  Wozzeck  says  “Es  muß  was  Schönes  sein  um  die 
Tugend,  Herr  Haupimann,  aber  ich  bin  ein  armer  Kerl,”  which 
echoes  the  earlier  phrase  “Wir  arme  Leut.”  Thinking  as  a  musician, 
Berg  reverses  the  order  of  these  two  ideas.  He  leads  on  from  “Wir 
arme  Leut!”  to  the  passage  about  virtue  and  then,  to  the  thunder¬ 
making.  We  have  a  different  sort  of  climax,  a  climax  of  tremendous 
noise  with  the  root-syllable  of  donnern  pulled  out  to  unusual  length. 
It  is  a  climax  conceived  by  a  musician.  In  the  third  scene,  however, 
we  notice  a  different  sort  of  modification.  Berg  emphasizes  Marie’s 
tenderness  for  the  child.  He  changes  the  refrain  of  the  first  lullaby 
from  the  rather  hearty  “Eia,  popeia,  mein  Bub,  juchhu!”  into  the 
more  caressing:  “Eia,  popeia,  mein  süßer  Bu!”  Similarly,  whereas 
Büchner  makes  Wozzeck  rush  out  with  the  words:  “Hei,  Jung!  Heut 
abend  wieder  auf  die  Meß!  Ich  hab  noch  was  gespart!  Jetzt  muß  ich 
fort!,”  Berg  inserts  the  following  much  more  expressive  exchange: 

Marie:  (ganz  ratios,  versucht  ihn  zu  beruhigen,  und  hält  ihm  den 
Buben  hin)  Franz!  .  .  .  Dein  Bub  .  .  . 

Wozzeck:  (geistesabwesend)  Mein  Bub  .  .  .  (ohne  ihn  anzuschauen, 
ebenso)  Mein  Bub  .  .  .  Jetzt  muß  ich  fort  .  .  . 

And  then  returns,  after  Wozzeck’s  exit,  to  Büchner’s  text  with  Marie’s 
words:  “Der  Mann!  So  vergeistert!  Er  hat  sein  Kind  nicht  angesehn!” 
Betg  needs  this  tenderness  to  contrast  with  the  slushy  sentimentality 
of  the  Captain  and  the  cold  brutality  of  the  Doctor  whom  we  meet  in 
the  next  scene.  At  the  climax  of  this,  Wozzeck’s  inarticulate  “Die 
Marie.  ,  .  .”  app>ears  in  Berg  as  “Ach  Marie,  Marie,  ach.  .  .”  with  a 
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powerful  musical  cry  of  anguish.  It  was  the  anguish  of  this  drama 
which  api}ealed  to  Berg.  He  therefore  has  no  use  for  the  nihilism  of 
the  fair-scenes.  “Was  ist  der  Unterschied  zwischen  einem  Menschen 
und  einem  Esel?  Staub,  Sand,  Dreck  sind  beide.  Nur  das  Ausdrücken 
ist  verschieden.  Der  Esel  spricht  mit  dem  Huf.”  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  this  would  not  seem  to  be  resolvable  into  musical  expression,  it 
would  have  been  alien  to  Berg’s  intense  compassion  with  suffering 
humanity. 

Berg  reduces  Franzos’  twenty-six  scenes  to  fifteen,  three  acts  with 
five  scenes  each.  The  first  act  consists  of  the  scene  with  the  Captain, 
the  scene  with  Andres,  the  scene  with  Marie,  the  scene  with  the  Doc¬ 
tor  and  lastly  Marie’s  succumbing  to  the  animal  vitality  of  the  Drum 
Major.  Act  Two  takes  us  first  to  Marie’s  room  again,  and  we  have 
the  scene  with  the  earrings.  Striking  here  is  the  way  in  which  Berg  has 
accentuated  the  importance  of  the  child.  Its  fear  is  outlined  in  stage- 
directions  and  at  the  very  end,  instead  of  Marie’s  “Geht  doch  alles  zum 
Teufel,  Mann  und  Weib,”  we  have  “Mann  und  Weib  und  Kind."  The 
second  scene  is  the  street-scene  between  the  Captain  and  the  Doctor, 
with  Wozzeck  rushing  on  later.  A  few  obscurities  are  resolved,  a  few 
unnecessary  or  musically  uninteresting  sentences  are  omitted,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  contrast  between  the  Captain  and  the  Doctor  is  made  even 
more  powerful  by  the  music,  and  the  innuendoes  to  Wozzeck  about 
Marie’s  infidelity  are  hammered  home  by  music  which  is  both  gro¬ 
tesque  and  impassioned.  In  the  third  scene  he  confronts  Marie.  Her 
words:  “Lieber  ein  Messer  in  den  Leib,  als  eine  Hand  auf  mich”  are 
brought  out  musically  with  great  force,  for  it  is  at  this  moment  that 
the  idea  of  the  murder  first  takes  root  in  Wozzeck’s  poor,  harassed 
soul.  Berg  omits  a  brief  scene  where  Wozzecx  tells  Andres  he  wants  to 
go  to  the  dance,  and  takes  us  straight  there  in  the  famous  tavern  gar¬ 
den  scene  which  employs  two  orchestras,  one  in  the  pit  and  the  other 
on  stage  with  fiddles  using  steel  strings  tuned  up  a  whole  tone.  The 
two  orchestras  therefore  never  blend  into  each  other;  they  have  differ¬ 
ent  tonality  and  different  tone  color,  the  one  on  the  stage  belongs  to 
the  action  of  the  play,  the  other  comments  on  it.  The  comp>osition  of 
the  stage-band  is  unusual,  and,  at  the  entry  of  the  Idiot  at  the  climax 
of  the  scene  with  his  cry  of  “Lustig  .  .  .  lustig  .  .  .aber  es  riecht ...  ich 
rieche  Blut,”  an  accordion  opens  out  like  a  great  crack  in  the  universe. 
Again  Berg  has  made  a  gripping  musical  climax  out  of  a  suggestion 
in  Büchner,  for  it  is  nothing  more.  The  last  scene  of  Act  Two  b  in 
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the  barracks,  with  Wozzeck  unable  to  sleep  for  the  sight  of  Marie 
dancing  with  the  Drum  Major,  the  Drum  Major’s  subsequent  entry, 
his  attempt  to  choke  the  life  out  of  Wozzeck,  and  Wozzeck’s  sinking 
back  exhausted  to  the  terrible  words  “Einer  nach  dem  Andern!"  The 
curtain  falls,  and  the  conductor  is  directed  to  beat  five  bars  of  complete 
silence  —  the  only  way  to  keep  the  audience  quiet.  In  this  last  scene 
Beix  has  combined  pieces  of  three  different  scenes  in  Franzo’s  text, 
and  he  starts  the  scene  with  a  strange,  sad  noise  while  the  curtain  is  still 
down,  a  chorus  of  sleeping  soldiers  moaning  in  their  sleep,  breathing 
misery  and  hopelessness. 

Act  Three  starts  with  Marie  reading  the  Bible  and  in  a  state  of 
mixed  fear  and  repentance  at  her  betrayal  of  Wozzeck.  This  is  no 
prostitute.  Her  lapse  with  the  Drum  Major  must  be  a  betrayal  of 
someone  she  really  loves,  otherwise  the  whole  psychological  situation 
would  not  make  sense.  She  reads  about  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
but  is  interrupted  by  the  child  pressing  close  to  her  in  fear.  She  then 
starts  to  tell  it  a  story:  — 

Ef  war  einmal  ein  armes  Kind  und  hatt’  keinen  Vater  und  keine 
Mutter,  war  Alles  tot  und  war  Niemand  auf  der  Welt,  und  es  hat 
gehungert  und  geweint  Tag  und  Nacht,  und  weil  es  Niemand  mehr 
hatt’  auf  der  Welt  .  .  .* 

There  Marie  breaks  off.  Let  us  remember  that  this  story,  told  by  the 
grandmother  in  another  scene  in  Buchner’s  text,  continues  thus 

Und  weil  es  Niemand  mehr  hatt’  auf  der  Welt,  wollt’s  in  den 
Himmel  geh’n.  Und  der  Mond  guckt’  es  so  freundlich  an,  und  wie’s 
endlich  zum  Mond  kommt,  ist’s  ein  Stück  faul  Holz.  Da  wollt’s 
zur  Sonne  geh’n,  und  die  Sonn’  guckt  es  so  freundlich  an,  und 
wie’s  endlich  zur  Sonne  kommt,  ist’s  ein  verwelkt  SonnblUmlein. 
Da  wollt’s  zu  den  Sternen  geh’n,  und  die  Sterne  gucken  es  so 
freundlich  an,  und  wie’s  endlich  zu  den  Sternen  kommt,  da  sind’s 
goldene  Mücklein,  die  sind  aufgespießt  auf  Schlehendömer  und 
sterben.  Da  wollt’  das  Kind  wieder  zur  Erde,  aber  wie’s  zur  Erde 
kam,  da  war  die  Erde  ein  umgestürzt  Häfchen.  Und  so  war  das 
Kind  ganz  allein  und  hat  sich  hingesetzt  und  hat  geweint:  Hab’ 
nicht  Vater  noch  Mutter,  hab’  nicht  Sonne,  Mond  und  Sterne  und 
nicht  die  Erde.  Und  da  sitzt  es  noch  und  ist  ganz  allein.* 

This  was  too  much  for  Berg.  It  breathed  a  nihilistic  exbtentialism 
which  was  not  his  philosophy.  So  he  broke  the  story  where  he  did.  It 

*  Berg’s  text. 

*  Franzos’  text. 
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sufficed  thus  to  point  to  the  sad  fate  that  is  to  await  this  child.  We 
then  have  the  murder  scene,  exactly  as  in  Büchner,  with  the  blood- 
red  moon  rising  to  magnificent,  eery  music.  Then  the  low  tavern  with 
Wozzcck  dancing  with  girls,  the  discovery  of  blood  on  his  sleeve,  and 
the  scene  ending  with  an  ensemble  on  the  word  Blut,  which  docs  some¬ 
thing  which  only  music  can  do.  This  echoing  word  leads  Wozzeck  back 
to  the  pond  where  he  tries  to  find  the  knife,  wades  into  the  water,  and 
drowns.  The  direction  “er  ertrinkt”  was  added  by  Franzos  to  give  the 
play  an  ending.  Berg  has  the  brilliant  idea  of  making  the  two  passers- 
by  the  Captain  and  the  Doctor.  The  dialogue,  Buchner’s  dialogue,  fits 
peifecdy,  the  Captain  shuddering  at  the  eery  sounds  and  the  Doctor 
observing  scientifically  how  a  man  drowns.  Neither,  of  course,  does 
anything  to  help.  Berg  here  uses  speaking,  not  singing  voices.  The  play 
could  have  been  ended  here,  and  ended  quite  effectively.  But  there 
are  sketchy  fragments  in  Büchner’s  manuscript  which  might  be  drafts 
for  scenes  intended  to  follow  this,  but  might,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
present  alternative  ideas  for  a  final  scene.  Franzos  ends  with  a  police¬ 
man  declaiming;  “Ein  guter  Mord,  ein  echter  Mord,  ein  schöner 
Mord.  So  schön,  als  man  ihn  nur  verlangen  tun  kann.  Wir  haben 
schon  lange  so  keinen  gehabt.”  Berg  obviously  could  not  use  this. 
What  then  does  he  do? 

Wozzcck  has  drowned  in  the  pool.  A  very  soft  chord  has  been 
sustained  for  the  last  eighteen  measures  of  this  scene,  accompanying 
the  spoken  dialogue  of  the  Captain  and  the  Doctor.  They  rush  off.  The 
curtain  falls.  And  then  Berg  plunges  into  a  most  impassioned  orches¬ 
tral  interlude,  adagio,  establishing  immediately  the  clear,  strong  ton¬ 
ality  of  D  Minor.  Everything  distorted  and  frenzied  about  the  music 
is  suddenly  gone;  and  up  wells  a  great  tonal  lament  in  which  all  sorts 
of  themes  recur  —  the  Captain’s  jaunty  tune,  the  huntsman’s  song  of 
Andres,  the  doctor’s  theme,  the  drum  major’s  swaggering  walk  — 
gathering  in  sp>eed  until  the  climax  is  reached  with  a  harmonically 
enriched  restatement  of  the  phrase  to  which  Wozzeck  sang  the  words 
“Wir  arme  Leut”  in  the  very  first  scene.  Then  loud,  stabbing  discords 
seize  harshly  on  this  flowing  rise  of  sound,  gripping  it,  forcing  it 
tenaciously  back  into  the  measured  adagio  and  the  sad,  mournful 
phrase  in  D  Minor  with  which  this  noble  piece  of  music  began.  Berg 
has  taken  us  with  him  in  his  affectionate  understanding.  We  have  been 
made  to  reflect  on  this  poor,  wretched  creature,  bullied  and  bludg¬ 
eoned  by  life,  an  inarticulate,  pathetic,  miserable  representative  of  the 
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Injured  and  the  Insulted. 

The  work  might  also  have  ended  here;  but  before  we  have  had 
time  to  breathe  after  this  stupendous  emotional  catharsis,  a  swift 
glissando  sends  the  curtain  up  for  the  last  time.  Children,  amongst 
them  Wozzeck’s  child,  are  playing  in  the  street.  A  child  rushes  on  with 
the  news  about  Marie.  “Hey,  your  mother’s  dead,"  they  shout  to  the 
unsuspecting  orphan.  But  he  goes  on  riding  his  hobby-horse  . .  Hop, 
hop!  Hop,  hop!"  and  when  the  kids  rush  off,  he  continues  to  ride  it, 
until,  suddenly,  realizing  that  he  is  absolutely  and  utterly  alone,  he 
rides  off,  out  into  nowhere  .  .  .  and  the  curtain  falls.  Now  this  scene 
is  in  Franzos;  in  fact  it  is  put  together  by  him  from  motifs  in  two 
different  scenes.  But  he  did  not  place  it  last.  This  was  Berg’s  idea.  And 
what  an  idea!  To  remind  us  at  the  last  of  this  “poor  wee  child,  who 
had  no  father  and  no  mother  .  .  .  the  child  of  Marie’s  broken  tale, 
now  about  to  complete  the  tale  himself.  The  suffering  of  defenseless 
innocence,  riding  out,  like  Patzival,  into  a  world  of  brutality,  torment 
and  insensibility. 

I  think  it  is  always  interesting  to  see  how  one  great  artist  reacts 
to  the  work  of  another.  We  have  seen  how  Alban  Berg  emphasized  in 
both  music  and  text  the  pathetic  nature  of  this  work.  This  is  not,  I 
think,  a  misreading  of  Buchner,  for  the  strong  sense  of  pity  u  there, 
even  though  some  critics  in  their  stressing  of  the  objectivity  of  the 
work  and  others  in  their  insistence  on  the  pathological  nature  of  the 
characters,  have  underestimated  this.  Buchner,  writing  this  play  in  the 
last  months  of  his  life,  had  become  impatient  with  his  earlier  nausea 
at  life,  the  tragic  ennui  of  Dantons  Tod  and  Leonce  und  Lena.  The 
only  traces  of  this  Samuel  Beckett-like  Stimmung  are  in  the  fairbooth 
scenes  and  the  talc  of  the  grandmother  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Berg 
either  omits  or  curtails.  Büchner  is  no  longer  really  interested  in  those 
who  detest  life.  He  b  now  concerned,  like  any  tragic  writer,  with  human 
dignity  and  human  suffering.  It  is  this  quality,  surely,  which  makes 
Wozzeck  th»;  greatest  of  his  works.  Berg’s  Wozzeck  is  the  study  of  an 
inarticulate,  simple  soul  driven  to  destroy  the  one  thing  he  loves 
through  penistent  bullying  by  various  tormentors.  Pint  there  is  the 
Captain,  an  empty  sentimentalist,  praising  what  he  calls  morality  but 
quite  unable  to  define  it:  “Moral  —  das  ist  wenn  man  moralisch  bt,” 
hb  ideal  in  life  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “ein  guter  Mensch”  (what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean)  who  has  “Moral”  and  “Tugend.”  He  is  the  type 
of  man  who  is  sensitive  towards  abstractions,  but  insensitive  towards 
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individuals.  This  one  is  worried  at  the  thought  of  eternity,  melancholy 
at  the  passing  of  time,  tearful  at  the  sight  of  his  coat  hanging  on  the 
wall  —  but  enjoys  driving  Wozzeck  to  despair  by  his  tormenting  innu¬ 
endoes.  If  the  Captain  is  a  portrait  of  hollow  morality,  then  the  Doc¬ 
tor  is  a  caricature  of  empty  science.  The  one  is  emotional  to  the  point 
of  stupidity,  the  other  is  intellectual  to  the  point  of  callousness.  The 
Captain  is  absurd,  the  Doctor  is  terrifying.  Agsunst  these  false  gods  of 
Moral  and  Wissenschaft,  Wozzeck  argues  for  Natur.  The  one  reality 
in  his  life  is  his  love  for  Marie.  This  is  Natur,  and  this  is  why  he  cries 
out  “Marie"  at  the  climax  of  his  scene  with  the  Doctor.  When  this 
solid  part  of  his  life  is  also  destroyed,  everything  collapses  around  him. 
There  is  nothing  more.  And  yet  the  pity  is  that  Marie  is  still  really 
faithful  to  him,  despite  her  momentary  abandonment  to  the  brute- 
strength  of  the  Drum  Major.  The  Captain  represents  emotional  bully¬ 
ing,  the  Doctor  intellectual  bullying,  and  the  Drum  Major  physical 
bullying.  Hence  the  extreme  pointedness  of  Wozzeck’s  breathless,  gas{>- 
ing  sigh;  “Einer  nach  dem  andern"  with  which  Berg  chose  to  close 
his  second  act. 

What  gives  the  work  an  added  intensity  b  Wozzeck’s  own  sense 
of  bewilderment  at  the  destructive  and  brutal  nature  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.  This  is  not  madness;  it  is  the  sense  of  utter  helplessness  in  the 
presence  of  evil,  the  sense  of  inability  to  avoid  being  hurt,  the  inability 
to  make  people  sympathize  or  even  listen.  “Herr  Hauptmann,  ich  bin 
ein  armer  Teufel  —  und  hab  sonst  nichts  auf  der  Welt,”  he  says  when 
they  begin  to  rob  him  of  Marie.  It  b  this  sense  of  encompassing  doom 
which  explains  the  passages  about  the  toadstools  and  the  Freemasons 
in  the  stick-cutting  scene  with  Andres.  The  terrible  thing  b  that  thb 
evil  is  to  enter  Wozzeck’s  own  soul,  and  he  will  commit  murder.  “Was 
ist  das,  was  in  uns  lügt,  mordet,  stiehlt?"  asked  Büchner  in  a  letter.  It 
was  surely  some  such  thought  that  first  attracted  Büchner  to  the 
story  of  the  real  Wozzeck,  arrested  in  1821  in  Leipzig  for  stabbing  the 
widow  with  whom  he  had  been  living.  He  was  forty-one  and  she  was 
forty-six.  He  seems  to  have  been  poverty-stricken  and  perhaps  simple- 
minded.  Defense  attempted  to  prove  that  he  was  mentally  deficient, 
examination  brought  out  all  sorts  of  detaib  about  hb  unstable  life;  he 
was  thought  to  have  had  visions,  heard  subterranean  noises,  and  to 
have  believed  he  was  pursued  by  the  Freemasons,  but  he  was  finally 
executed  in  1824  on  the  market-place  in  Leipzig  befem  a  large  crowd. 
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The  case  was  reported  in  medical  journals  and  the  whole  question  of 
Wozzcdc’s  mental  state  aroused  some  interest  Büchner  tries  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  a  man  of  Wozzeck’s  simple-minded  bewilderment  can  come 
to  see  and  hear  such  things  as  part  of  his  interpretation  of  nature 
around  him.  It  expresses  his  fear  of  what  he  knows  he  is  too  simple  to 
understand.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  Alban  Berg  has  realized  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  sympathy  and  the  element  of  mystery  in  this  work  and  has 
heightened  both  by  his  text  and  his  music. 

In  emphasizing  the  element  of  sympathy,  Alban  Berg  has  not 
sacrificed  the  harshness  of  the  work.  For  this  is  there  in  the  music, 
which  uses  discord  and  dist(Mtion  to  present  the  Captain,  the  Doctor 
and  the  Drum  Major  in  sinbter  caricature.  The  metaphysical  celebra¬ 
tion  is  banished  by  the  voice  of  humanity,  not  by  that  of  sentimentality. 
And  although  Berg’s  Wozzeck  may  not  be  tough  enough,  or  patho¬ 
logical  enough,  or  existentialist  enough,  for  some  —  let  us  be  clear 
that  his  reading  of  the  text  is  as  justified  as  any  of  these  others.  More 
so,  I  would  venture  to  say,  for  it  has  Büchner’s  own  support!  “Man 
muß  die  Menschheit  lieben,”  he  wrote  in  a  letter,  “urn  in  das  eigen¬ 
tümliche  Wesen  jedes  einzudringen;  es  darf  einem  keiner  zu  gering, 
keiner  zu  häßlich  sein,  erst  dann  kann  man  sie  verstehen;  das  unbe¬ 
deutendste  Gesicht  macht  einen  tiefem  Eindruck  als  die  bloße  Emp¬ 
findung  des  Schönen.”  But  together  with  this  love  of  humanity,  went 
a  hatred  of  those  who  despise:  —  “Der  Haß  ist  so  gut  erlaubt  als  die 
Liebe,  und  ich  hege  ihn  im  vollsten  Maße  gegen  die,  welche  ver¬ 
achten.”  It  is  this  love  and  thb  hate  that  transfuse  the  world  of 
Wozzeck. 

The  opera  was  performed  in  English  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  in  1952.  The  translation  used 
was  made  by  a  London  singing  teacher  and  myself.  The  same  transla¬ 
tion  was  used  in  1959  and  Sigain  this  year  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  Yorii.  After  the  London  premiere,  one  of  the  best  dailies 
(I  think  it  was  The  Times)  came  out  with  the  headlines:  “Pathologi¬ 
cal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden.”  Some  of  the  reactions  to  the  New 
York  performances  were  of  this  kind,  notably  an  extraordinarily  con¬ 
fused  notice  in  the  New  Yorker  which  talked  about  German  Schreck- 
lichkeit  and  suggested  that  this  was  the  Weimar  Republic’s  version  of 
what  finally  burst  to  the  surface  in  National  Socialism.  The  main 
tenor  of  the  New  Yorker’s  criticism  was  that  Berg’s  opera  is  a  period 
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piece,  interesting  to  see  once,  but  with  no  general  appeal.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  N€w  Yorker,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  greatest  box-office  suc¬ 
cess  the  Metropolitan  has  had  in  years.  No  one  expected  this.  Not  even 
Mr.  Bing  who  described  it  laughingly  to  me  as  “Our  Fair  Lady.” 
Nevertheless  in  some  of  the  notices  there  was  the  suggestion  that 
Wozzcck  is  insane,  the  Doctor  is  iiuane,  the  Captain  is  not  far  off, 
Marie  is  a  disgusting  trollop  and  these  are  not  the  sort  of  people  you 
hof>e  to  meet  at  the  Opera.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Taubman  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  published  in  that  newspaper  challenged  Mr.  Taubman’s 
assertion  that  the  work  had  a  “touching  and  powerful  subject,”  claim¬ 
ing  instead  that  it  was  “disgusting,  repulsive,  ugly  and  irritating.” 
“Let’s  all  get  back,”  said  the  writer  of  the  letter,  “to  things  healthy 
and  comfortable  and  sane.”  Note  the  word  “comfortable.”  What  a 
lot  that  tells  us  about  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter!  Wozzeck  presents 
us  with  a  world  which  is  far  from  comfortable.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  world  it  presents  is  pathological  or  fanciful.  It  is  unfortunately 
all  too  real.  And  this  is  what  makes  the  work  so  disturbing,  and  it  was 
this  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  found  so  “irritating.”  And  it  was  this 
that  sent  vast  crowds  away  from  the  theater  in  thoughtful  silence, 
moved  to  the  depths  of  their  souls  by  this  union  of  a  great  writer  with 
a  great  musician,  out  into  the  night  where  misery,  {xwerty,  loneliness 
and  human  frailty  are  still  the  prey  of  those  “welche  verachten.” 

Cornell  University 


HAUPTMANN’S  FRAU  WOLFF  AND 
BRECHTS  MUTTER  COURAGE 

Herbert  W.  Reichert 

Two  well-known  characters  in  modern  German  drama,  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  Frau  Wolff  and  Brecht’s  Mutter  Courage,  resemble  one  another 
to  an  unusual  degree;  when  one  considers  how  rare  in  drama  such 
hardbitten  female  p:otagonists  are,  the  semblance  becomes  even  more 
striking.  It  was  this  unique  likeness  that  prompted  us  to  undertake  a 
comparison  of  the  two  ladies  with  a  view  to  examining  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  their  creators.  However,  we  were  not  particularly  interested  in 
demonstrating  the  rather  obvious  fact  that  Hauptmann  had  influenced 
Brecht.  What  did  interest  us  was  the  possibility  that  such  a  comparison 
might  reveal  similarities  and,  especially,  differences  between  the  drama¬ 
tists.  Now  that  the  study  has  been  completed,  we  feel  that  our  specula¬ 
tion  was  essentially  correct;  we  feel,  and  shall  seek  to  demonstrate 
that,  although  the  characters  are  in  many  ways  similar,  they  are  in¬ 
trinsically  different;  and  that  this  difference  typlHes  the  divergence  in 
fundamental  outlook  between  Hauptmann  and  Brecht. 

Let  us  begin  our  discussion  by  considering  the  qualities  which  the 
two  women  have  in  common.  Both  are  uneducated  and  unpwlished, 
yet  energetic  and  quick-witted.  Both  have  as  their  primary  ambition 
to  support  and  advance  their  nearly  grown  families,  and  to  this  end 
they  apply  all  their  courage  and  wit.  Both  rule  their  families  with  an 
iron-hand  according  to  conventional  standards,  but  outside  the  family 
neither  wennan  shows  any  deep  respect  for  the  laws  of  society,  and 
heeds  only  the  innate  conunands  of  the  mother  protecting  her  young. 
Hou’ever,  this  often  callous  disregard  for  law  is  mitigated  by  the  fact 
that  each  woman  is  extremely  hard-working,  that  is  to  say,  seeks  to 
attain  her  ends  by  l^al  means  as  far  as  possible;  Frau  Wolff  washes 
clothes  from  dawn  to  dusk  and  Mutter  Courage,  Brecht  insists,  must 
be  played  in  such  a  way  that  her  ArbeitswiUigkgit  is  emphasized.*  Both 
women  have  good  business  sense  and  ability  to  haggle.  Recall  the  scene 
in  which  Frau  Wolff  sells  the  deer  to  the  baigenun  and  the  parallel 

*  Bert  Brecht,  Mutter  Courage  und  ihre  Kinder  (Berlin,  1958),  An¬ 
merkungen,  p.  25.  The  scene  which  gave  rise  to  the  comment  has 
Mutter  (Courage  taking  in  clodies  from  the  linel 
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scene  in  which  Mutter  Courage  sells  the  capon  to  the  cook. 

Neither  woman  is,  however,  quite  the  gem  in  the  rough  which 
this  sketch  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  each  occasionally  deviates  from 
her  personal  code  of  honor,  because  of  what  her  creators  would  term 
bourgeois  misconceptions.  Primarily  in  their  failings,  each  woman  is 
a  representative  of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  to  make  this  fact  clear,  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  them  individually  and  in  more  detail. 

Audiences,  and  even  reviewers,  have  not  infrequently  taken  Mut¬ 
ter  Courage  to  represent  “the  little  people  who  were  the  victims  of 
war,”  a  point  of  view  which  disturbed  Brecht  as  he  meant  her  to  be, 
above  all,  a  symbol  of  the  bourgeoisie.*  One  need  not  rely  on  Brecht’s 
commentary,  however,  to  agree  with  him;  the  play  itself  demonstrates 
this  fact  clearly.  War,  the  play  tells  us,  is  not  a  conflict  of  ideals  but  is 
just  another  way  of  doing  business.*  Mutter  Courage,  w’e  learn,  was  not 
caught  up  in  the  maelstrom  of  war,  but  had  gone  of  her  own  free  will 
to  join  the  army  as  a  canteen  woman.*  Her  business  interest  prompted 

*  Ibid.,  Anmerkungen,  p.  10-11.  “Uns  schien  dann  die  Darstellung  des 
langen  Wegs,  den  die  Händlerin  führt,  um  in  den  Krieg  zu  kommen, 
genügender  Hinweis  auf  ihre  aktive  und  freiwillige  Teilnahme  am 
Krieg.  Jedoch  ergaben  viele  Diskussionen  mit  Zuschauern  und 
manche  Rezensionen,  daß  die  Courage  von  vielen  doch  einfach  als 
die  Vertreterin  der  ‘kleinen  Leute’  aufgefaßt  wurde,  die  ‘in  den 
Krieg  verwickelt  werden’,  ‘da  (sic)  gar  nichts  machen  können’,  ‘dem 
Kriegsgeschehen  hilflos  ausgeliefert  sind’  usw.”  Some  critics  have 
argued  that  the  artist  in  Brecht  occasionally  got  the  upper-hand 
over  the  reformer  in  him,  so  that  he  developed  his  heroes  with  more 
compassion  than  was  compatible  with  the  principles  of  “epic  thea¬ 
ter.”  These  critics  insist,  that  whatever  Brecht  originally  intended. 
Mutter  Courage  is  less  of  an  anti-war  drama  than  the  tragic  tale  of 
a  little  person  confronted  with  a  harsh  destiny.  A  somewhat  similar 
criticism  has  been  levelled  at  Hauptmann  for  the  sympathetic  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  conceived  his  amoral  heroine.  It  was  felt  that  by 
drawing  so  much  attention  to  her  and  by  gently  condoning  her  illegal 
operations,  Hauptmann  detracted  from  his  underlying  aim:  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  bungling  bureaucrat. 

^  Ibid.,  Text,  p.  31.  Mutter  (Courage:  Wenn  man  die  Großköpfigen 
reden  hört,  führens  die  Krieg  nur  aus  Gottesfurcht  und  für  alles, 
was  gut  und  schön  ist.  Aber  wenn  man  genauer  hinsieht,  sinds 
nicht  so  blöd,  sondern  fühm  die  Krieg  für  Gewinn.  Und  anders 
würden  die  kleinen  Leut  wie  ich  auch  nicht  mitmachen. 

*  Ibid.,  Text,  p.  9.  Der  Feldwebel:  Du  bist  aus  Bamberg  in  Bayern, 
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her  to  praise  the  war  and  to  hope  that  it  would  continue  for  a  long 
time.*  When  her  daughter  Kattrin  was  mutilated  she  recanted  briefly,* 
but  soon  thereafter  again  had  words  of  praise  for  the  benefits  of  war.^ 
Profit  was  considered  by  the  Marxist  Brecht  as  the  basis  of  the 
bourgeois  way  of  life;  profit  was  the  cornerstone  of  Mutter  Courage’s 
outlook.  Her  mercenary  viewpoint  affected  even  her  relation  to  her 
children  and  caused  tragedy.  Had  she  not  forgotten  the  imminent 
danger  in  her  greedy  desire  to  sell  a  buckle,  her  son  Eilif  would  not 
have  been  drafted  into  the  army.  Had  she  not  haggled  over  the  amount 
of  the  ransom,  her  other  son  Schweizerkas  would  not  have  been  shot. 
At  times,  her  acquisitive  sense  hardened  her  to  the  most  touching  ap¬ 
peals  for  aid,  and  she  even  refused  to  sacrifice  a  few  shirts  to  supply 
bandages  for  the  wounded.  She  convinced  a  young  soldier  that  he 
should  forget  his  self-esteem  and  fawn  before  his  superion,  an  act 
which  Brecht  reckoned  to  her  greatest  Schlechtigkeiten* 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  Mutter  Courage  is  portrayed  in  the 
drama  as  an  exponent  of  Brecht’s  conception  of  the  bourgeois  way  of 
life  and  that  she  is  only  indirectly  a  victim  of  war. 

But  it  still  may  be  asked,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  was  she  a  heroine 
of  the  little  people?  Since  there  are  two  facton  to  be  considered  here, 
let  us  fint  give  our  attention  to  the  possibility  of  her  being  a  heroine. 
Brecht  made  a  conscious  distinction  between  his  protagonist  as 

wie  kommst  du  hierher?  Mutter  Courage:  Ich  kann  nicht  warten, 
bis  der  Krieg  gefälligst  nach  Bamberg  kommt. 

*  Ibid.,  Text,  p.  26. 

*  Ibid.,  Text,  p.  64. 

^  Ibid.,  Text,  pp.  69-71. 

*  Ibid.,  Anmerkungen,  p.  30.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  mitigating  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  instances  just  mentioned.  Mutter  Courage  held 
back  a  part  of  the  ransom  money,  since  she  needed  funds  with  which 
to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life.  She  treasured  the  wagon  and  its  con¬ 
tents,  including  the  shirts,  as  they  had  in  a  sense  been  purchased 
with  the  life  of  her  son;  however,  the  wrongness  of  her  attitude  is 
brought  out  by  Kattrin  who  threatened  to  strike  her  mother  with  a 
board  if  the  latter  did  not  hand  out  the  shirts.  Mutter  Courage  per¬ 
suaded  the  young  soldier  to  think  in  terms  of  power  rather  than  of 
justice  in  order  to  rationalize  her  own  act  of  cowardice.  These  factors 
humanize  her  actions  and  awaken  the  audience  sympathy  Brecht 
desired,  but  they  do  not  justify  her  “bourgeois”  equating  of  money 
and  goods  to  human  life,  or  of  power  to  justice. 
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a  jxTson  and  as  a  representative  of  a  class.®  As  a  jjerson,  she  warranted 
sympathy.  That  is  why  he  insisted  that  her  industry,  which  lent  pathos 
to  her  recurrent  failure,  be  emphasized.’®  That  is  why  he  had  the 
actress  portraying  a  prosperous  Mutter  Courage  remove  her  flashing 
rings,  when  it  became  evident  that  these  awakened  hostility  in  the  on* 
lookers.”  That  is  why  he  did  not  object  to  having  her  display  a  bit  of 
dignity  and  nobility,  even  in  the  scene  where  she  breaks  the  young 
soldier’s  spirit.”  But  as  a  representative  of  a  class,  he  obviously  wanted 
her  to  appear  obnoxious.  How  could  he  present,  how  could  he  recon¬ 
cile  these  antipodes?  In  a  Swiss  performance  one  simply  eliminated  the 
obnoxious  element  and  made  the  play  bourgeois:  the  heroine  depicted 
the  courageous  struggle  for  survival  of  little  people  beset  by  a  natural 
catastrophe.”  Such  a  solution,  however,  does  the  play  violence.  How 
else?  By  making  Mutter  Courage  a  well-intentioned  but  limited  person, 
a  good  person  w'caring  blinders?  Such  a  naturalistic  interpretation  is  a 
p>o$sibility  but  would  do  the  play  as  grave  an  injustice  as  it  would  to 
interpret  a  painting  by  Picasso  solely  as  representational  art.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Brecht  was  originally  an  expressionist  and  not 
a  naturalist,  that  he  turned  to  realism  not  because  of  a  reversion  to 
bourgeois  ideals  but  because  of  the  opposite,  and  that  he  used  realism 
solely  as  a  foil  with  which  to  entice  his  audience  —  of  which  we  will 
speak  below.  Brecht’s  art  is  still  in  the  main  symbolic  and  only  by  a 
recognition  of  this  fact  can  Mutter  Courage  be  correctly  understood. 
Brecht  wanted  his  protagonist  tc  be  viewed  simultaneously  on  two 
levels.  We  may  call  these  levels  realism  and  symbolism  or  emotion  and 
intellect.  On  the  iralistic  level,  we  see  a  struggling  little  woman  who 
appeals  to  our  sympathies.  On  the  symbolical  level  we  note  that  she 
is  an  incongruous  and  despicable  caricature  of  the  bourgeoisie.  She 
is  incongruous  because  she  is  such  a  little  person  and  yet  embodies  all 
the  evils  of  the  bourgeois  outlook.  She  is  despicable  because  her  very 
existence  is  predicated  on  war;  and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  this 
S)mbolical  sense  she  is  despicable  at  every  moment  and  not  only  in 
those  crises  mentioned  earlier  when  her  bourgeois  mentality  led  her  to 

*  Ibid.,  Anmerkungen,  p.  30. 

1»  Cf.  fn.  1. 

Ibid.,  Anmerkungen,  p.  39. 

”  Cf.  fn.  8. 

1®  Ibid.,  Anmerkungen,  p.  66. 
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place  material  things  over  supreme  human  values. 

Such  an  interpretation  is  in  agreement  with  Brecht’s  contention 
that  audiences  misunderstood  his  play  because  their  long-established 
viewing  habits  led  them  to  concentrate  on  the  emotional  scents  and 
to  ignore  the  rest: 

Eine  tief  wurzelnde  Gewohnheit  läUt  den  Zuschauer  im  Thea¬ 
ter  immer  nur  die  mehr  emotionellen  Äußerungen  der  Figuren 
herauspicken  und  alles  übrige  übersehen.  Geschäfte  werden 
wie  Landschaftsbeschreibungen  gclangweilt  hingenommen.’* 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  Mutter  Courage  is  in  a  sense  a  tragic  hero¬ 
ine  on  the  realistic  level.  On  the  higher  level,  however,,  she  is  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  bourgeois  mentality. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  point,  to  her  relation  to  the  lower 
class.  Although  she  was  not  a  proletarian,  it  must  be  admitted  that  her 
bourgeois  affiliation  was  slim.  At  best  she  belonged  to  the  petty  bour¬ 
geoisie;  she  identified  herself  with  the  little  people  in  the  remark,  “die 
kleinen  Leut  wie  ich.’’’®  Could  not  Brecht  have  simplified  the  whole 
matter  by  choosing  a  more  obvious  representative  of  the  bourgeois 
class  such  as  a  wealthy  merchant  or  banker? 

Even  if  the  plot  had  permitted,  it  is  not  likely  that  Brecht  would 
have  chosen  a  wealthy  individual  as  his  hero.  He  rarely  used  such 
characters  as  his  protagonists  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Whereas  it 
might  have  been  easier  for  him  to  type  a  wealthy  merchant  as  a  villain 
in  the  eyes  of  the  proletarian  audience  he  desired,’*  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  get  such  an  audience  to  feci  that  the  problems  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  had  any  bearing  on  their  own  problems.  Or,  to  put  this  an¬ 
other  way,  Brecht  in  his  policy  of  dramatic  alienation  did  not  want 
the  audience  to  identify  itself  with  the  protagonist,  but  he  did  want 
the  audience  to  sympathize  with  him  sufficiently  to  consider  the  situa¬ 
tion  depicted  as  pertinent  to  its  own  situation.  In  the  present  instance, 
Brecht  did  not  want  the  audience  to  identify  itself  with  Mutter 
Courage,  but  he  did  want  the  viewers  to  evaluate  her  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves  and  then  reject  her  way  of  life. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  core  of  Brecht’s  problem  in  character¬ 
izing  his  star.  The  dramatist  and  psychologist  in  him  made  him  realize 

”  Ibid.,  Anmerkungen,  pp.  10-11. 

’»  Cf.  fn.  3. 

’«  Cf.  fn.  13. 
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that  despite  all  theories  of  alienation  the  feelings  of  the  audience  had 
to  be  stirred  before  it  would  take  the  plight  of  Mutter  Courage  to 
heart.  The  pios<*Iytizing  Marxi^.t  needed  a  propaganda  symbol  for  an 
obno.\ious  way  of  life.  This  contradictory  goal  called  for  combining 
reality  and  unreality.  Hence  we  find  Brecht  constantly  adjuring  his 
actors  to  tread  a  light-rope  between  too  much  and  too  little  realism.*' 
At  one  moment  he  preaches  alienation  to  prevent  emotional  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  next  he  insists  that  a  lealistic  touch  be  employed  to 
win  audience  sympathy.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  two  levels  of  being 
are  not  only  superimposed,  but  are  also  successive,  one  or  the  other 
becoming  predominant  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  author.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  fluctuation  between  realism  and  symbolism  b 
not  identical  with  the  realbtic  change  of  character  of  the  protagonist 
as  her  fortunes  change. 

Such  characterization  is  neither  naturalistic  nor  symbolic  but  a 
new  combination  of  them  designed  to  fit  a  new  content.  In  the  rep- 
rescntational-nonrcpresentational  subtlety  of  her  being.  Mutter  Cour¬ 
age  reveals  Brecht’s  genius  and  originality.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  why  conventional  audiences  failed  to  interpret  her  correctly. 

To  return  now  to  the  immediate  point  under  consideration,  we 
sec  why  Brecht  chose  a  little  person  to  be  his  “capitalbt.”  A  little  per¬ 
son  was  requited  to  win  the  interest  of  his  proletarian  audience. 

If  Mutter  Courage  symbolizes  the  bourgeob  way  of  life,  what 
about  Frau  Wolff?  Initially,  at  least,  her  case  is  somewhat  different. 
In  the  play.  Der  Biberpelz,  she  is  a  proletarian,  a  washer-woman  who 
works  for  wages.  There  is  no  freedom  of  vocation  for  her,  she  barely 
makes  ends  meet.  She  must  work  to  suiA'ive.  She  steals  wood  so  that 
she  and  her  family  can  be  warm.  However,  Frau  Wolff  also  has  bour¬ 
geois  notions  and  ambitions.  She  wants  her  daughters,  whom  she  has 
named  Leonore  and  Adelheid,  to  marry  well.  In  fact,  she  hopes  a 
stage  career  for  the  former  that  will  bring  the  girl  into  the  “belle 
etage,”  and  her  mother  into  a  life  of  ease.  Frau  Wolff  strives  to  pre- 
ser\e  appearances  and  to  guard  her  reputation.  She  insbts  that  the 
girls  learn  industry  and  diligence,  study  their  Bible,  and  remain  chaste 
till  marriage  —  though  Adelheid  seems  to  have  put  one  over  on  her 
mother  in  this  regard.  As  already  mentioned,  Frau  Wolff  is  a  good 
business  woman  and  she  aspires  to  financial  security.  She  steals  an 

Ibid.,  Anmfrlmngen,  p.  31,  p.  45),  p.  50,  p.  57  etc. 
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expensive  beaver  coat  in  order  to  pay  off  tiv  family  niortgaRC.  What 
goal  is  more  bourgeois  than  the  financial  security  implicit  in  having 
the  mortgage  paid? 

A  proletarian  with  bourgeois  ambitions,  Frau  Wolff  is  portiayixi 
more  sympathetically  than  Mutter  Clourage.  Dof^s  this  mean  that 
Hauptmann  was  less  hostile  to  bourgeois  ideals  and  mores  than  Brecht? 
We  do  not  believe  so.  A  cursor)'  recall  of  Hauptmann’s  other  early 
pla)’S  shows  that  virtually  all  of  them  indict  bourgeois  hypocrisy  and 
superficiality.  Vor  Sonnenaufgang  presents  a  shocking  picture  of  bour¬ 
geois  corruption  and  bourgeois-capitalistic  exploitation  of  miners;  the 
play’s  hero,  Loth,  had  dreamed  of  an  entirely  new  type  of  society.  Die 
Weber  presents  with  sympathy  and  understanding  the  revolt  of  starved 
weavers  against  their  employers.  Die  versunkene  Glocke  and  Michael 
Kramer  mirror  the  revolt  of  a  sensitive  and  gifted  artist  against  the 
restricting  confines  of  bourgeois  convention.  These  references  should 
suffice  to  show  that  Hauptmann  certainly  did  not  commiserate  with 
Frau  Wolff  for  her  bourgeois  ambitions  and  pretensions,  but  rather,  in 
the  manner  of  Brecht,  sympathized  with  her  because  she  was  a  little 
person  struggling  with  the  thorny  problems  of  life.  The  alert  observer 
can  readily  see  that  he  treated  her  bourgeois  ambitions  with  irony. 

Our  consideration  of  Frau  Wolff  cannot  rest  at  this  point,  as 
Hauptmann  revived  her  after  an  interlude  of  eight  years  in  a  second 
play  called  Der  rote  Hahn  (1901).  Here  a  real  change  is  evident,  for 
we  see  that  Frau  Wolff  has  become  bourgeois  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  Now  the  wife  of  the  shoe-maker  and  stool-pigeon  Fielitz,  she  is 
no  longer  in  financial  need.  Not  only  docs  her  husband  cam  more 
than  a  marginal  income,  but  she  no  longer  has  to  support  her  child¬ 
ren;  Adelheid  is  married  to  a  successful  financial  opportunist  and 
Leonore  makes  her  own  living  as  a  seamstress.  Frau  Wolff  no  longer 
does  washing. 

Despite  her  success  she  is  anything  but  content,  as  her  bourgeois 
ambitions  have  become  her  entire  personality.  She  has  become  brutal, 
mean,  and  tho.oughly  corrupt.  With  no  circumstances  to  mitigate  her 
crime,  she  bums  down  her  house  in  order  to  obtain  the  insurance 
money.  She  wants  the  money  not  in  order  to  buy  necessities,  but  to 
build  a  large  new  tenement  building.  She  has  become  a  real  “capital¬ 
ist.”  Now  she  no  longer  hesitates  to  cast  suspicion  on  another,  and 
implicates  an  imbecilic  youth.  Her  later  argument  that  the  youth 
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deserved  to  be  institutionalized  and  that  he  was  better  off  under 
survriilance  does  not  rini;  true.  Especially,  as  she  knew  that  she  would 
hurt  the  boy’s  de\'oted  father,  who  then  actually  attempted  suicide 
when  the  boy  was  tried  and  found  guilty.  Frau  Wolff  supports  her 
rascally  son-in-law,  who  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  financial  opportunist 
and  schemer  of  the  worst  sort. 

If  the  two  characterizations  of  Frau  Wolff  are  merged,  as  Brecht 
did  in  a  joint  production  of  the  two  plays  in  which  she  appears,  we 
get  a  character  that  closely  approximates  Mutter  Courage,  but  differs 
from  her  in  one  fundamental  respect;  even  the  composite  Frau  Wolff 
does  not  have  free-will. 

Of  course,  if  Mutter  Courage  is  taken  solely  on  the  level  of 
realism  it  would  appear  that  she  had  no  free-will  either  and  that  she 
was  the  slave  of  her  bourgeois  preconceptions,  particularly  since  she 
hi  Id  to  them  even  after  the  war  had  brought  death  to  her  three  child¬ 
ren.  It  would  appear  that  from  start  to  finish  she  had  blindly  pursued 
the  only  trade  she  knew.  But  as  we  have  indicated,  Mutter  Courage 
in  her  supra-naturalistic  essence  transcends  the  woild  of  cause  and 
effect.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  clues  to  her  free  will  arc  not 
revealed  through  psychological  realism  but  in  symbols.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  symbols  is  pictorial:  her  long  journey  to  the  wars 
which  revealed  that  her  involvement  in  the  war  was  voluntary.  Brecht 
felt  this  symbol  of  decisive  significance  and  commented  that  it  was  a 
virtue  of  drama  that  it  permitted  an  experimental  situation  in  which 
little  people  could  still  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wanted  to 
participate  in  war.** 

A  second  symbol  of  her  freedom  is  Mutter  Courage’s  aloneness. 
She  seems  always  to  stand  on  a  brink,  as  it  were.  She  has  no  real  as¬ 
sociates,  no  real  fellows,  no  one  who  fully  understands  her  or  shares 
her  point  of  view.  Her  decisions  are  completely  her  own. 

A  third  symbol  is  her  intellectual  freedom,  her  depth  of  vision 
and  complete  awareness  of  the  meaning  and  tragedy  of  war.  Illogical- 
ly,  she  hopes  to  be  the  exception  and  escajje  its  hungry  maw.  But  she 
harbors  no  illusions  as  to  war’s  implications. 

These  three  factors;  her  voluntary  acceptance  of  w'ar,  her  freedom 
of  decision,  and  her  depth  of  vision  would  indicate  that  Brecht  had 
imbued  his  Mutter  Courage  with  at  least  some  measure  of  free  will. 
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'  Such  free  will,  incidentally,  may  seem  inconsistent  in  a  character 

created  by  a  professed  Marxist  who  is  by  rights  obligated  to  believe  in 
economic  determinism.  Marxists  are,  however,  rather  uniformly  illogi¬ 
cal  in  this  regard,  applying  the  principles  of  economic  determinism  to 
history  only  up  to  the  point  where  a  communistic  society  is  established 
and  then  viewing  the  new  society  as  free  to  shape  its  destiny  in  accord 
with  its  own  principles.  That  Brecht  subscribed  to  this  view,  at  least 
for  propaganda  purposes,  is  evident  from  his  theory  of  drama.  He 
claimed  that  tragedy  with  its  belief  in  a  moral  force  that  guided  man's 
destiny  was  outdated.  Today  the  theater  had  to  reflect  man's  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  world  was  changeable  (veränderbar).**  Consequently,  in 
the  world  of  the  drama  at  least,  man  was  able  to  change  his  world, 
was  a  free  and  responsible  agent.  It  was  out  of  this  attitude  that  Brecht 
i  created  his  Mutter  Courage  as  a  person  who  had  the  freedom  to 

'  choose  her  way  of  life  and  who  suffered  because  she  made  the  wTong 

choice  and  supported  war. 

Frau  Wolff  had  no  such  freedom.  The  unfortunate  product  of 
*  harsh  circumstances,  she  follows  the  proddings  of  an  unkind  fate.  In 

'  Der  Biberpelz  her  acts  are  motivated  cither  by  necessity  or  by  her  er¬ 

roneous  idealization  of  bourgeois  standards.  In  Der  rote  Hahn  she  at 
first  appears  to  have  greater  freedom  of  action,  but  on  closer  considera¬ 
tion  it  is  evident  that  she  is  an  integral  and  unfrcc  part  of  her  society. 

I  She  thinks  and  acts  exactly  like  her  fellows.  She  is  only  one  of  several 

I  among  them  who  have  committed  arson  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 

(  generally  immoral  tenor  of  her  thought  is  symptomatic  of  an  entire 

social  class.  Though  she  is  disliked  by  her  neighbors,  they  stand  by 
her  in  the  trial  out  of  a  sense  of  social  solidarity.  Thus,  she  is  created 
by  her  author  as  a  product  of  her  times  and  of  her  environment.  She 
is  shown  to  be  unsympathetic,  even  detestable,  but  never  morally  re¬ 
sponsible.  Considerable  credence  must  be  lent  to  her  words  in  the 
scene  that  took  place  shortly  before  her  death,  in  which  she  told 
I  Rauchhaupt,  the  imbecile's  father,  that  her  hard  life  had  caused  her 

to  act  as  she  had. 

For  the  average  theater-goer  the  difference  between  Frau  Wolff 
and  Mutter  Courage  may  often  appear,  may  often  be,  so  slight  as  to  be 
non-existent.  But  for  the  attentive  reader,  the  difference  is  intrinsic 

i 

,  1*  Bert  Brecht,  Schriften  zum  Theater  (Berlin,  1957),  p.  8. 
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and  reflects  the  divergence  in  spirit  of  the  respective  plays,  their  au¬ 
thors,  their  times.  Fiau  Wolff  is  a  superb  expression  of  Hauptmann’s 
belief,  colored  by  his  curious  and  gloomy  admixture  of  determinism 
and  mysticism,  that  man  was  unfree  and  that  the  world  had  to  proceed 
on  its  tragic  course.  Mutter  Courage  brings  into  sharp  focus  Brecht’s 
Marxist  conviction  that  men  should  be  led  to  believe  that  it  lies  within 
their  power  to  make  a  choice  between  the  decadent  bourgeois  society 
that  spawns  war  and  the  brave  new  socialistic  world. 

University  of  North  Carolina 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  HUMOR  IN 
KARL  HEINRICH  WAGGERL 

John  j,  Moi  lioan 

In  one  of  his  recent  obscivations  about  VVa^gerl,  the  critic  Hanns 
Arens  wrote:  “Wer  nur  die  Oberfläche  sieht,  könnte  denken,  er  sei 
ein  ‘sonniger,’  ein  unproblematischer  Mensch,  der  nur  zur  ‘Freude 
des  lieben  Gottes’  und  seiner  Geschöpfe  so  dahinplaudere.  Wer  ge¬ 
nauer  hinhört,  spürt  die  Zwischentöne  und  wie  sehr  hier  dichterisches 
Geheimnis  wirksam  ist,  ein  Geheimnis,  hinter  dem  sich  ein  Mensch 
und  Künstler  verbirgt,  der  von  dem  aussagt,  was  alle  Kreatur 
bewegt.”*  The  reference  to  the  sense  of  hearing  is  significant,  for 
within  the  literarj’  arcana  of  Waggerl  are  concealed  the  sources  of 
the  sounds  of  laughter.  While  coursing  its  way  through  his  entire 
literary  work,  humor  makes  an  essential  contribution  to  its  organic 
structure.  It  appears  to  have  four  foundations. 

The  first  is  the  particular  nature  of  the  norm  as  conceived  by 
Waggerl,  which  can  be  interpreted  as  a  universal  order  —  village 
world  —  ‘‘erfülltes  Leben”  formula;  his  conditioned  attitude  in  the 
approach  to  the  deviation  from  the  norm  so  as  to  produce  the  humor 
forms  the  second;  the  third  is  the  function  of  the  smile  and  the  laugh 
in  his  works;  and  the  final  foundation  is  the  place  of  humor  in  the 
cohesion  existing  between  Waggerl’s  evaluation  of  the  force  of  evil 
in  the  world  and  of  the  indestructibility  of  man  —  in  the  light  of 
the  authoi’s  position  as  a  servant  to  mankind. 

The  shaping  of  the  formula  referred  to  in  the  first  foundation 
receives  a  primary  impetus  from  Waggerl’s  words: 

Nur  ein  erfülltes  Leben  gibt  einem  Menschen  wirklich  Wert 
und  Festigkeit  in  seinem  Wesen,  nicht  Bildung  oder  feine 
Lebensart  oder  was  wir  sonst  für  wichtig  halten  —  nur  ein 
erfülltes  Leben.  Ein  Mensch  muß  ins  Ganze  wachsen  wie  ein 
Baum,  der  sich  streckt  bis  zum  Äußersten  seiner  Gestalt  und 
keinen  Zweig  seiner  Krone  verkümmern  läßt,  den  ihm  der 
Himmel  zu  ertragen  erlaubt.  Was  uns  ansteht,  will  getan  sein, 
nicht  nur  gedacht.  Wohin  führt  uns  am  Ende  alles  Geschwätz 

’  Hanns  Arens,  “Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl,”  Welt  und  Wort,  XII 
(1957),  362. 
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Über  Gott  und  die  Welt,  kann  es  uns  trösten,  zufriedener 
machen,  weiser?* 

In  the  quest  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  existence,  man,  as  WagRcrl 
sees  him,  is  guided  by  a  “universal  order.”  Waggerl  considers  the 
Austrian  peasant  as  the  worthy  representative  of  man;  the  “Dorf¬ 
bauer”  becomes  tbe  “Dorfmensch”  who,  in  turn,  becomes  the 
“Mensch.”  The  author  himself  can  exult  in  the  wonders  of  the 
meadow  —  the  teeming  activity  of  growth,  the  primordial  struggles 
for  existence,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  even  the  insignificant  shrubs  — 
on  the  fringe  of  the  village  world  in  the  ideal  realm  of  nature.*  Within 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  village  world,  however,  the  constancy  in  the 
cycle  of  the  changing  seasons  has  its  special  interpretation  by  Waggerl. 
It  assigns  the  obligation  and  the  privilege  of  work  and  toil  to  the 
villager  and  assists  him  in  attaining  his  goal,  “die  Ruhe”  of  existence 
—  his  “erfülltes  Leben.”  The  author  does  not  p>crmit  his  world  to 
condition  his  villagers  negatively  as  his  mentor  Hamsun  docs  in  Segen 
der  Erde.  Optimism  and  hope  shine  in  the  face  of  goodness  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  existence  of  each  whole,  but  no  less  of  each  part, 
equally  meaningful.  This  complete,  sound  world,  a  “kleines  Erden¬ 
rund,”  as  Waggerl  calls  it,  is  as  inherently  worthy  as  any  great  metropo¬ 
lis. 

The  peculiarly  fitting  assignment  of  toil  by  hand  is  entrusted  to 
the  “Dorfmensch”  by  his  world.  Additional  demands  develop  from 
man’s  desire  to  extend  himself.  Patience  in  awaiting  maturity,*  faith 

*  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl,  Fröhliche  Armut  (Salzburg,  1948),  pp.  IB¬ 
ID.  All  remaining  cited  works  are  by  Waggerl  unless  otherwise 
stipulated. 

*  See  Das  Wiesenbuch,  mit  16  Scherenschnitten  des  Verfassers  (Leip¬ 
zig,  1931);  “Lob  der  Wiese,”  Das  Inselachiff  (Frühling  1936); 
Heiteres  Herbarium,  Blumen  und  Verse,  Bbimcnaquarelle.  5.  Auf¬ 
lage  (Salzburg,  1950);  Die  grünen  Freunde  (Kassel,  1955)  and 
“Die  grünen  Freunde,”  Insel-Almanach  auf  das  Jahr  1956;  “Über 
die  Bergblumen,”  Die  schönsten  Alpenblumen  (Frankfurt  am  Main, 
St.  Johann  in  Tirol,  1955). 

*  Simon  Röck  and  Regina  in  Brot  (Leipzig,  1930),  Elis  and  eventually. 
Blas  in  Schweres  Blut  (Leipzig,  1931),  the  village  priest  in  Das 
Jahr  des  Herrn  (Leipzig,  1933),  Mutter  Gertraud  in  Mütter  (Leip¬ 
zig,  1935),  and  the  autobiographical  Wagrainer  Tagebuch  (Leipzig, 
1936)  or  Wagrainer  Geschichtenbuch,  Gesammelte  Werke,  Band  II 
(Salzburg,  1950). 
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not  only  in  God,  interpreted  as  the  source  of  the  universal  order,  but 
also  in  the  outcome  of  his  own  endeavors,  the  possession  of  his  home, 
—  all  lead  to  security.  Quiet  contemplation  of  what  he  has  accomp¬ 
lished  and  immanent  reflection  upon  its  meaning  aid  the  “Dorf- 
mensch”  in  the  completion  of  the  requirements  of  an  “erfülltes 
Leben.”» 

Any  element  which  destructively  dissuades  the  villager  from  the 
immutability  of  his  life®  or  which  causes  him  to  inteipret  toil  or  work 
as  something  to  be  rid  of  instead  of  as  a  blessing'  must  be  successfully 
resisted.  Change  is  the  essential  element  of  urban  life.  Mutability 
generates  progress  which  may  call  forth  more  tears  than  perspiration* 
if  rooted  in  materialism.  Waggerl  does  not  deny  progress  per  se  to  the 
villager  or  the  worker  in  the  fields,  “aber  die  Maschine  ist  für  den 
Menschen  da,  nicht  der  Mensch  für  die  Maschine.”* 

The  mysterious  workings  of  God  are  active  within  the  framework 
of  the  principle  of  a  faithful  conclusion  to  difficult  toiling  in  the 
world  of  Waggerl.  The  changing  and  the  constant  in  the  succession 
of  the  feasts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  some  sad,  some  joyful,  as  the 
days  of  life  itself,  contribute  to  the  seasonal  assignment  pattern  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  village  world  as  a  factor  of  comfort.’®  The  breadth 
of  life  in  this  “Erdenrund”  docs  not  reject  the  thesis  that  life  is  to  be 
experienced  —  and,  at  times,  endured. 

Waggerl  perceives  in  woman  —  particularly  woman  in  her  ro’e 
as  mother  —  a  perfect  adaptability  for  completion.”  She  deepens  the 
validity  of  Waggerl’s  thesis  that  one  must  be  a  complete  human  being 

»  Particularly  developed  in  “Feierabend,”  DasK  Inselschiff,  (Sommer- 
Herbst  1942). 

“  “Aus  der  Heimat,”  Inselalmanach  auf  das  Jahr  19i0. 

^  Ibid.,  153,  and  the  Wagrainer  Tagebuch,  p.  31  in  the  Wagrainer 
Geschichtenbuch,  and  expressed  by  Dr.  Vogel  in  Schweres  Blut,  p. 
171. 

"  “Der  Bergbaucr  spricht,”  Das  Lebenshaus. 

*  Hanns  Arens,  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl,  Der  Mensch  und  der  Dichter 
(Burg  Giebichenstein,  Halle,  1938),  p.  18. 

Particularly  seen  in  Das  Jahr  des  Herrn,  but  also  in  Brot. 

”  See  Martha  in  “Martha,”  Deutsche  Rundschau  (März  1928)  as  well 
as  in  Du  und  Angela,  Fünf  Erzählungen  (Leipzig,  1931),  pp.  58-76; 
Regina  in  Brot;  Monika  in  Das  Jahr  des  Herrn;  Barbara  and  chiefly 
Mutter  Gertraud  in  Mütter  (Leipzig,  1935). 
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before  one  can  make  justifiable  claim  to  the  stnvinKS  of  humanity.'^ 

An  appealing  dimension  is  given  to  the  figure  of  the  illegitimatc 
child  which  appears  in  Waggerl’s  literary  works.  Its  dignity  is  comple¬ 
mented  by  a  sometimes  unrewarded,  yet  always  active  striving  for 
rc'cognitlon.’’ 

But,  Waggerl  asks,  what  of  the  citizen  of  the  village  world  who 
rejects  his  assigned  tasks,'*  the  tramp  ‘‘between  two  worlds,**'*  or  the 
individual  of  the  city  who  is  “in  der  Feme*’  in  this  world'*  —  all  of 
whom  are  recuiring  characters  in  Waggerl’s  works?  They  all  share 
the  aimless  disquiet  of  the  lack  of  identity  resulting  from  alienation. 

Thus  the  predominant  theme  of  Waggerl*s  literary  works  can 
be  summed  up  in  a  universal  order  —  village  world  —  “erfülltes 
Leben’*  formula  which  unceasingly  produces  the  fulfillment  of  ex¬ 
istence  within  the  circumference  of  his  world.  This  is  the  standard  — 
the  unifying  element  throughout  —  and  in  its  function  as  a  norm  it 
is  the  first  foundation  for  the  forming  of  his  humor. 

Waggerl  is  native  to  the  village  world  (Bad  Gastein)"  and,  by 


For  an  explicit  statement  thereof  see  “Begegnung  mit  dem  Leser,** 
Wagraincr  Geschieh tenbueh,  p.  216,  or  Kleines  Erdenrund,  p.  107, 
as  well  as  Hanns  Arens,  das  fröhliche  Buch  deutscher  Dichtung 
(Graz  1942),  p.  17,  under  the  title  “Eine  Lanze  für  mich.’* 

**  See  the  figure  of  Peter  in  “Peter”  which  appeared  in  “Meine 
Gestalten,”  Die  Kultur,  VIII  (1926),  also  in  Zlrei  Erzählungen,  2. 
Auflage  (St.  Gallen,  1951)  under  the  title  “Bauemgeschichte”;  also 
I.azai-us  in  “Martha”;  young  Barbara  in  Mütter;  and,  above  all, 
David,  in  Das  Jahr  des  Herrn. 

The  miller  in  Brot,  Blas  and  others  in  Schweres  Blut,  and,  to  a 
degree,  Monika  in  Das  Jahr  des  Herrn. 

Particularly  Christian  in  Schweres  Blut;  also  the  sacristan  in 
“Peter”;  the  unnamed  character  in  “Gespräch  in  der  Nacht,”  Das 
Inselschiff  (Sommer  1930);  Adam  in  “Ein  Mann  namens  Adam," 
Du  und  Angeln,  and  in  Inselalmanach  auf  das  Jahr  19.13;  Maria 
and  Thomas  in  “Landstreicher,”  Du  und  Angela;  and  Klaus  in 
Wagrahier  Tagebuch. 

Marianne  and  perhaps  Dr,  Vogel  in  Schweres  Blut. 

See  “Aus  der  Kindheit,”  Das  Inselschiff  (Herbst  1934) ;  Fröhliche 
Armut,  the  autobiographical  description  of  his  boyhood;  and  Hanns 
Arens,  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl,  Kleines  Erdenrund  (Ebenhausen 
bei  München,  1951). 
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choice,  an  inhabitant  thereof  (Wagrain).'*  He  possesses  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  it  stemming  fiom  a  “happy  poverty”  of  youthful  days 
and  from  a  depressing,  almost  despairing,  decade  of  the  twenties  after 
his  release  from  a  World  War  I  prisoner  of  war  camp.  As  a  keenly 
observing  participant  in  the  movement  and  in  the  stillness  of  this 
world  he  has  been  able  to  appiaise  its  values.  More  significantly,  he 
feels  a  deep,  sustained  devotion  to  all  about  whom  he  writes.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  depicting  those  deviations  from  the  norm  which  produces 
the  smile  or  the  laugh  in  his  reader,  he  avoids  ridicule  or  satire.  The 
only  exception  may  be  several  of  his  very  early  shot  ter  works  wherein 
sharp-edged  cuts  ser\'e  social  criticism.'”  Since  he  docs  not  have 
grievances  to  utter  or  accusations  to  hurl,  he  pictures  deviations  which 
are  suitable  to  the  individuals  portrayed.  In  addition,  Wap^eil  sees 
.  .  im  Bauern  nicht  mehr  den  Spielmann,  die  hilflose  Kreatur, 
sondern  das  Ebenbild  und  Werkzeug  Gottes,  berufen,  der  Schöpfung 
zu  ihrer  Stimmung  zu  verhelfen.”*"  This,  then,  represents  the  special, 
sympathetic  attitude  in  the  approach  by  the  author  to  the  digression 
from  the  standard  which  results  in  the  humor.  The  inadequacies  of 
man  meet  the  pardoning  kindness  of  God  in  the  comfort  offered  by 
Waggerl.  In  its  function  as  a  detci  mining  element  this  attitude  forms 
the  second  foundation  of  his  humor. 

The  universal  order  within  which  the  village  world  functions  is 
fixed.  The  village  world  itself  is  subject  to  various  degrees  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  with  its  revealing  frailties.  The  stratum  of  the  universe  and 
that  of  the  village  woild  perform  their  corresponding  functions  in 
the  reader’s  reaction  to  the  digressions.  In  the  humor  of  Waggerl  the 
digressions  within  the  realm  of  the  former  generate  the  smile  which 
is  also  fixed.*'  Deviations  from  the  standard  in  the  latter  produce  the 
laugh.  This  is  subject  to  countless  modifications  ranging  from  the 
roughness  of  the  world  of  a  tilled  mountain  clearing  of  Simon  Rock 
to  the  gentleness  of  the  almost  frantic  strivings  of  David  —  from  the 

••  Wagrainer  Gesehiehtenbtich  and  Das  Lehenshaus. 

'•  ‘‘Die  Entfesselten”  and  “Landstreicher.”  Pessimistic  skepticism  and 
grim  humor  formed  the  basis  of  rectification  in  a  young  Waggerl 
who  looked  at  individuals  and  the  masses  as  a  critic  of  society. 

*0  Amot  Mulot,  Das  Bauerntum  in  der  deutschen  Dichtung  unserer 
Zeit  (Stuttgart,  1937),  p.  36. 

**  See  Kalendergesehichten  (Leipzig,  1944),  Und  es  begab  sich  .  .  . 
(Salzburg,  1963)  ;  and  Und  Friede  den  Menschen  (MUnchen,  1959), 
this  last  in  conjunction  with  Hans  Ck)nrad  Fischer. 
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dynamic  accomplishments  of  a  titanic  Bias  to  the  wistful  yearning  of 
little  Barbara  to  see  her  father.  The  laugh  subsides  as  its  gentleness 
increases  its  potential  for  entering  the  heart  of  the  reader.**  The 
distinction  and  puqx»«.-  as  applied  to  the  smile  and  the  laugh  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  bespeaks  a  belief  that  human  grief  will  not  long  endure;  nor 
will  it  propagate  as  thorn  seedlings  in  the  world.  The  function  of  the 
smile  and  the  laugh  fonn  the  third  foundation  of  Waggerl’s  humor. 

In  his  literary  efforts  \Vaggerl  shows  that,  as  an  author,  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world,  but  he  consciously  avoids  giving 
any  impression  that  men  are  hopelessly  victimized  thereby.  He  forbids 
evil  in  independent  existence:  “.  .  .  alles  Übel  in  der  Welt  gar  nicht 
Wirkliches,  sondern  nur  etwas  weniger  Gutes  sei”**  and  .  .  man 
dürfe  das  Gute  und  das  Schlechte  nicht  für  zweierlei  nehmen,  als  ob 
Gott  beides  nebeneinander  zuüeße.  In  Wahrheit  wüchse  das  Böse 
niemals  aus  eigener  Wurzel.”*^  Tense  situations  pictured  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  involving  assertions  of  instincts  which  arc  low  are  relieved  and, 
at  times,  made  the  subject  of  compassionate  understanding  through 
humorous  treatment.** 

Waggerl  extols  the  will  to  thrive  amidst  the  |X)verty  which  fre¬ 
quently  besets  his  world.**  He  once  obser\ed  “.  .  .  daß  der  Mensch, 
der  furchtbare  Verwüster,  selber  so  unverwüstlich  ist.”**  He  allies 
humor  to  this  indestructibility  in  man  to  strengthen  him,  and  also  to 
relieve  situations  of  tension  in  the  reader. 

Thus  humor  produces  an  optimism  for  man,  which  is  brought  to 
him  through  a  special  mandate  given  to  the  author  as  a  servant  of 
mankind.  This  humor  is  elevated  in  its  alleviating  of  tragedy  in  the 
life  of  man.  Optimism  is  consciously  continuing  within  the  framewoik 
of  the  recognition  of  the  force  of  evil  and  the  indestructibility  of  man 
in  the  human  conflict  —  and  this  cohesion  forms  the  fourth  founda¬ 
tion  of  humor  in  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl. 

Villanova  University 

See  particularly  Das  Jahr  des  Herrn,  pp.  154-166,  160-163,  274-275 
and  Mütter,  pp.  63-65,  67-68,  74-75,  229. 

**  Fröhliche  Armut,  p.  107. 

-<  Die  Pfingstreise  (Salzburg,  1946),  pp.  85-86. 

Particularly  Christian  in  Schweres  Blut. 

*®  Simon  and  Regina  in  Brot;  Elis  in  Schweres  Blut;  David  in  Das 
Jahr  des  Herrn;  Barbara  and  her  children  in  Mütter;  and,  auto- 
biogrraphically,  bis  own  parents  in  Fröhliche  Armut. 

**  Fröhliche  Armut,  p.  80. 
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THE  HANDICAP  OF  THE  INFINITIVE 
UuucH  Groenke 

In  modern  language  instruction  the  infinitive  is  the  form  of  the 
verb  usually  quoted;  it  is  the  key  form  of  the  verb  which  the  student 
memorizes  and  from  which  he  “derives”  the  finite  forms  and  parti¬ 
ciples.  The  infinitive  is  generally  considered  the  basic  form  of  the 
verb,  and  the  student  is  led  to  believe  that  in  the  beginning  was  the 
infinitive. 

Such  a  conception  is  hardly  harmful  to  the  beginner,  and  the 
infinitive  is  certainly  suitable  for  quoting  and  memorizing.  However, 
it  is  more  harmful  to  the  student,  especially  the  student  of  German, 
(hat  the  infinitive  as  a  syntactical  element  receives  only  little  and 
scattered  treatment  in  his  textbook.  The  student  of  German  is  con¬ 
fused  about  the  infinitive  from  the  beginning,  long  before  he  will  use 
it  as  a  syntactical  element,  because  in  most  textbooks  the  English 
infinitive  —  for  example  “he  had  to  go”  vs.  er  mußte  gehen. 
without  zu  on  the  other  side. 

Thus,  to  the  average  student,  to  go  equals  gehen  and  vice  versa. 
His  misconception  is  detected  rather  late,  because  in  the  beginning 
stage  of  learning  German  the  infinitive  does  not  occur  in  the  simple 
reading  selections  and  exercises  of  the  textbook.  After  all,  the  infinitive 
is  not  a  basic  verb  form.  When  the  point  is  reached  where  the  student 
has  to  translate  a  sentence  like  “I  forgot  to  pay  the  bill,”  he  will  sur¬ 
prise  his  teacher  with  ich  vergaß  die  Rechnung  bezahlen. 

In  sentences  with  modal  auxiliaries  the  student  will  often  fail  to 
recognize  go  in  “I  must  go”  as  an  infinitive,  because  without  to  he 
does  not  recognize  it  as  such.  Hence,  it  is  that  we  get  from  students 
ich  muß  gehe,  in  which  the  student’s  failure  to  recognize  the  English 
infinitive  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  his  use  of  a  finite  form  in  German. 

If  the  student  thus  far  has  been  left  in  the  dark  about  the  role 
of  the  infinitive  in  German  and  English  syntax,  the  situation  can  be¬ 
come  chaotic,  because  in  connection  with  the  modal  auxiliaries  even 
the  well  informed  student  has  to  face  a  problem.  The  modal  auxiliaries 
in  both  English  and  German  require  the  “plain”  infinitive  of  the  main 
verb,  but  frequently  English  has  a  complement  construction  with  an 
infinitive  with  to,  where  German  has  a  modal  auxiliary  with  a  “plain” 
infinitive  —  for  example  “he  had  to  go”  vs.  er  mußte  gehen. 
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The  infinitive  therefore  should  be  treated  in  a  special  chapter  or 
section  of  the  beginner’s  text,  preceding  the  topic  of  the  modal  auxili¬ 
aries.  The  simple  equation:  English  infinitive  with  to  equals  Gentian 
Infinitive  with  zu;  English  plain  infinitive  equals  Gennan  plain  in¬ 
finitive  is  a  useful  rule,  on  the  basis  of  which  our  problem  “English 
complement  with  to  vs.  German  modal  auxiliary  with  plain  infinitive” 
can  be  attacked  successfully.* 

Now  there  are  numerous  textbooks  in  which  the  English  infinitive 
is  quoted  without  to.  This,  however,  must  create  other  problems,  as 
the  English  infinitive  is  formally  congruent  with  the  verb  stem  and 
the  finite  form  of  the  1st  and  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  pi.,  somctimc.s  also 
with  the  preterite  and  the  past  participle.  It  is,  of  course,  because  of 
this  formal  identity  that  the  majority  of  authors  quote  the  infinitive 
with  to. 

A  much  better  attempt  to  avoid  confusion  is  made  in  another 
text,  where  the  English  infinitive  is  quoted  with  (to)  [sic].  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  no  line  in  the  preface  or  introduction  to  the  book  draw¬ 
ing  the  teacher’s  and  student’s  attention  to  the  important  message  the 
parenthesis  carries. 

Authors  of  modem  textbooks  have  abandoned  the  habit  of  quoting 
idioms  containing  a  verb,  in  infinitive  constructions.  Mit  jemandem 
ein  Hühnchen  zu  rupfen  haben,  den  lieben  Gott  einen  guten  Mann 
sein  lassen  and  the  like  belong  to  the  past.  Such  idioms  are  now 
usually  quoted  with  the  verbum  finitum,  thus  providing  the  student 
with  a  syntactical  shortcut  and  giving  him  immediately  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  form  of  the  idiom  to  put  into  practice  without  further 
ado. 

There  is,  however,  no  sign  of  emancipation  from  the  infinitive  as 
the  obligatory  starting  point  in  the  twisted  presentation  of  unfeste 
Zusammensetzungen  in  standard  textbooks,  where  this  topic  is  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  heading  of  “separable  prefixes.” 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  it  is  permissible  to  invent  some¬ 
thing  like  a  “separable  prefix”  to  facilitate  teaching  and  studying.  The 

s  The  real  problems,  such  as  “to  be  or  not  to  be”  vs.  sein  oder  nicht 
sein  do  not  yet  exist  for  the  beginner.  When  these  problems  occur 
in  advanced  courses,  we  have  in  our  equation  a  basic  rule  to  which 
we  can  add  “exceptions.”  Without  any  basic  rule  on  the  infinitive 
its  various  syntactical  applications  will  forever  remain  in  a  haze. 


question  is  rather,  whether  the  makeshift  of  the  separable  prefix  does 
facilitate  the  explanation  and  understanding  of  this  topic. 

The  simple  fact  that  in  a  German  independent  clause  the  in¬ 
finitive  stands  in  final  position  brings  about  such  combinations  as 
auf  stehen.  Since  stehen  together  with  auf  denotes  one  sfiecific  action, 
very  different  from  stehen,  it  is  not  unjustified,  though  unfortunate, 
that  German  orthogiaphy  treats  the  two  words  as  one  in  syntactical 
combinations  where  they  stand  together. 

The  syntactical  combination  with  the  infinitive  is  quoted  in 
dictionaries  and  is  used  as  the  starting  point  for  the  development  of 
the  paradigm  in  which  it  is  treated  like  the  infinitive,  a  practice  which 
is  responsible  for  the  rather  wry  presentation  of  the  subject,  which  we 
find  in  standard  textbooks.  There  the  “prefix”  is  “separated”  from  the 
“stem”  in  the  present  and  past  tenses,  the  two  “parts”  are  “put  to¬ 
gether”  in  the  future  tense,  the  augment  ge-  is  “inserted”  between  the 
“prefix”  and  the  “stem”  in  the  past  participle,  etc.  Tagalog  is  but 
slightly  more  complicated. 

Identifying  the  syntactical  combination  with  the  infinitive  as  a 
morphological  entity  and  insisting  on  its  application  as  the  basic  verb 
form  create  here  a  fictitious  type  of  the  German  verb,  not  paralleled 
in  English,  whereas  in  reality  the  same  combination  exists  there  too, 
in  abundance.  Hardly  do  textbooks  point  out  the  English  parallels  to 
the  student. 

In  English,  to  be  sure,  the  supplement  alwa)’S  follows  the  verb: 
(to)  get  up,  got  up,  has  gotten  up.-  In  German  the  word  order  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  simply  because  the  word  order  of  the  simple  verb  is  different 
from  English.*  Thus  our  unfeste  Zusammensetzungen  is  just  a  matter 
of  word  order,  and  as  such  it  is  not  even  an  entirely  new  subject  for 
the  student,  since  the  word  order  of  the  simple  verb  is  usually  taught 
and  drilled  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  introduction  of  com¬ 
pound  verbs. 

2  As  in  German  also  in  final  position:  Er  nahm  den  Hut  ab,  “he  took 
his  hat  off.”  In  both  languages  the  supplement  may  exceptionally 
stand  in  first  position :  ab  geht  die  Post,  “and  off  they  all  went,”  etc. 

*  We  remember:  finite  verb  in  second  position  in  affirmative  and 
negative  sentences;  in  first  position  in  interrogative  sentences;  in 
final  position  in  dependent  clauses;  infinitive  and  past  participle 
in  final  position  in  independent  clauses. 
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The  makeshift  of  the  separable  prefix  thus  lets  this  previous  know* 
ledge  of  the  student  go  to  waste.  Moreover,  no  use  is  made  of  German- 
English  parallelisms,  which  otherwise  arc  considered  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  help  to  the  student  and  teacher.  Actually  all  types  of  the  German 
verb  exist  in  English,  too:  simple  verb  (nehmen  -  take),  prefixed 
verb  (benehmen  -  betake),  unfeste  Zusammensetzung  (abnehmen  - 
take  off),  fest  gewordene  Zusammensetzung  (unternehmen  -  under¬ 
take). 

To  do  our  standard  textbooks  justice,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  very  helpful  in  the  matter  of  unfeste  Zusammensetzungen 
in  as  much  as  they  list  them  in  the  vocabulary  with  principal  parts, 
also  in  the  case  of  weak  verbs.  Also  the  criterion  of  accent  is  usually 
pointed  out  to  the  student.  Modem  textbooks  with  pattern  drills,  no 
doubt,  produce  the  desired  result  easily. 

The  latter  especially  could  do  very  well  without  any  “explana¬ 
tion”  of  the  phenomenon  of  “separable  prefixes.”*  But  obviously  every 
author  feels  obliged  to  give  some  explanation,  which  must  start  with 
the  infinitive  and  in  which  an  orthographical  unit  must  be  presented 
as  a  morphological  entity. 

The  infinitive  is  a  handy  can  opener,  but  on  sardine  cans  a  key 
would  work  better. 

Ohio  State  University 

*  One  textbook  author  describes  the  type  in  the  conventional  way. 
The  augment  ge-  there  is  called  an  infix!  In  the  reference  grammar 
to  the  textbook,  however,  the  author  explains  the  topic  in  one  sen¬ 
tence  which  is  as  plain  as  the  topic  itself:  "Other  supplements  to 
the  verb  (e.g.  separable  prefixes,  adverbs)  behave  like  the  noun  and 
pronoun  objects,  i.e.  they  follow  the  finite  verb  forms,  but  they 
precede  the  infinite  verb  forms.” 


CAPITALIZAl'ION,  ß,  APOSTROPHE,  AND 
SPELLING  MA'ITERS  IN  GERMAN 

Jacob  Hieble 

During  the  last  decades  we  have  discarded  some  technical  fear- 
turcs  of  German  which  fo.mcrly  would  have  been  considered  indis¬ 
pensable.  Gradually  since  1940  Antiqua  has  displaced  Gothic  print; 
before  we  realize  it,  German  script  will  have  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh. 
At  present,  German  school  children  learn  Latin  script  in  their  first 
years  of  schooling,  which  means  that  they  will  later  fall  back  on  it. 
Even  though  Georg  Chrbtoph  Lichtenberg  at  the  end  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  said  that  German  printed  in  Antiqua  seemed  like  a 
fo.eign  language  to  him,  we  are  getting  along  splendidly  with  it;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  general  adoption  of  Latin  print  and  script  strength¬ 
ens  not  only  the  German  feeling  of  unity  with  the  West  but  that  it  also 
fulfills  the  demands  made  on  a  modern  cultural  language.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  printing  and  writing  German,  may  we  plead  however 
for  the  retention  of  the  German  ß  (ess-tsett)  which  seems  almost 
nccessaiy  to  avoid  clumsy  combinations,  e.g.,  Großstadt,  Flußufer,  etc. 
It  would  be  nice  if  one  could  agree  on  a  round  s  in  Haus,  was,  das  as 
opposed  to  a  long  /  in  so,  sagen,  which  would  also  come  in  handy  in 
ligatures  such  as  ([,  ft  and  /ch.  A  number  of  German  publishers,  such  as 
Brockhaus,  are  doing  this.  Such  a  procedure  would  avoid  strange 
word  pictures,  or  ambiguous  meanings,  as  Lieschen,  Haussuchung, 
Himmelsau  and  many  others. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  linguists  a  blow  is  about  to  be  dealt  to  the 
German  language  by  the  abolition  of  capitalization,  except  for  proper 
names,  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  the  start  of  new  lines  in 
poetry.  In  1956,  the  German  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Conference  of  the  Kultusminister  of  the  Länder  appointed  a  Lan¬ 
guage  Committee  which,  with  a  considerable  majority,  advocated 
the  abolition  of  capitalization.  Naturally,  a  big  hue  and  cry  went  up  on 
the  part  of  certain  language  circles.  (We  need  only  imagine  a  possible 
British  reaction  to  a  suggestion  to  abolish  the  “ou”  in  “favour”  and 
“labour”  and  multiply  this  reaction  ten  times.) 

It  is  understandable  that  certain  groups  cling  with  emotional  and 
presumed  objective  tenacity  to  old  creeds  and  customs.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  rejection  of  the  capitalization  of  German  nouns 
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would  lead  to  confusions  and  misunderstandings,  especially  where 
identical  forms  function  as  adjectives,  verbs,  and  nouns  at  the  same 
time  (e.g.,  weisen  =  to  show,  weise  =  wise.  Incise  =  manner).  An¬ 
other  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  prevalent  German  habit  of  the 
participial  construction,  especially  in  connection  with  a  substantivized 
participle,  such  as  Da  kann  man  IVeise  reden  hören.  Da  kann  man 
weise  reden  hören  could  also  stand  for  Da  kann  man  weise  Reden 
hören.  Der  in  seinem  faeh  bewanderte  gelehrte,  written  entiiely  in 
small  letters,  might  easily  cause  people  to  read  on.  Needless  to  say, 
such  monstrous  constructions  (or  arc  they  deep  philosophy?)  as  ein 
Großes  aussagendes  Vermögen  would  be  well-nigh  incomprehensible  in 
lower-case  letters,  but  they  should  not  have  been  stated  in  this  manner 
in  the  first  place. 

We  language  people  can  probably  sympathize  with  those  object¬ 
ing  to  the  new  scheme  of  things  whose  arguments  coincide  more  or 
less  with  those  voiced  by  Sigismund  von  Radecki  in  the  Neue  Zürcher 
Zeitung  (Sept.  14,  1960) :  "Der,  die,  das  ist  der  taufende  und  ge- 
schlcchtsbczeichncndc  Diener  des  Hauptwortes,  dieses  ist  nun  einmal 
das  wichtigste  Wort  der  Sprache  und  wird  im  Deutschen  aus  tieferem 
Grunde  mit  großen  Anfangsbuchstaben  geschrieben,  mögen  auch  alle 
Orthographen  in  Konferenzen  dagegen  rebellieren.”  One  of  Radccki’s 
colleagues  (K.  Hotzenköcherle)_  writes  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Zür- 
eher  Zeitung:  “Die  Kleinschreibung  gefährdet  in  ihren  weitem,  heute 
noch  gar  nicht  übersehbaren  Konsequenzen  jene  syntaktische  Beweg¬ 
lichkeit,  die  nicht  nur  ein  gewichtiges  strukturelles  Kennzeichen  des 
Deutschen  ist,  sondern  zugleich  die  einzige  Gewähr  für  die  ungehin¬ 
derte  Entfaltung  seiner  rhythmischen  Tendenzen  bietet.” 

Whatever  the  real  or  imagined  advantages  of  German  capitaliza¬ 
tion  might  be  (not  the  least  for  the  study  of  German  by  foreigners) ,  let 
us  be  aware  of  the  various  advantages  its  abolishment  w'ould  entail. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  remembei-  that  German  came  by  capitali¬ 
zation  very,  very  gradually  and  almost  accidentally.  Up  to  about  800 
A.D.  all  manuscripts  used  capital  letters  for  all  parts  of  speech.  Only 
since  Charlemagne  small  letters  have  made  their  appearance  in  Euro¬ 
pean  writing  and  completely  replaced  capital  letters.  Along  with  the 
other  European  authors,  Middle  High  German  poets  and  chroniclers 
got  along  perfectly  well  without  capitalizing  ordinary  nouns.  As  late 
as  1700  there  was  no  consistent  use  of  capitals  although  they  had 
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crept  in.  On  the  whole,  there  was  no  reason  for  their  use.  By  about 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  Jakob  Grimm,  who  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  accused  of  disrespect  for  the  German  language,  used  small 
letters  in  his  philological  works.  In  the  20th  century,  Stefan  George, 
also  pioud  of  the  German  heritage,  used  small  letters  for  German 
nouns,  along  with  a  speci..!  punctuation. 

Second,  in  countless  instances  the  Germans  rightly  or  wrongly 
have  seen  fit  to  ignore  capitalization  in  adverbial  and  verbal  expres¬ 
sions,  such  as  flugs,  anfangs,  geradewegs,  zugute  tun,  aufs  trockene 
geraten,  im  folgenden,  im  besonderen,  im  argen  liegen,  etc. 

Third,  other  languages  get  along  without  capitalization  of  nouns; 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  what  is  good  for  French,  English,  Russian, 
Hebrew,  Chinese,  and  countless  others  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
German.  While  in  sp>eaking  we  can  emphasize  certain  parts  and  de- 
emphasize  others,  we  cannot  indicate  nouns  as  such  in  speech.  Like¬ 
wise  in  shorthand,  which  enjoj's  greater  popularity  in  Germany  than 
in  any  other  country,  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  capitalization. 

Fourth,  technical  and  economic  considerations  in  our  age  seem 
to  point  up  many  advantages  connected  with  the  discarding  of  capitali¬ 
zation.  It  is  very  likely  that  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  writing  and  typing 
time,  as  well  as  the  same  amount  for  typesetting  costs,  can  be  saved 
by  shifting  to  small  letter  usage.  When  considering  the  |x>ssibility  that 
even  proper  names  and  the  beginning  of  lines  may  be  written  at 
some  future  date  in  small  letters  (a  custom  which  even  now  becomes 
increasingly  fashionable  on  stationery  and  signs),  the  saving  in  time 
and  money  would  even  be  multiplied. 

Last,  but  not  least,  a  conversion  to  small  letters  might  in  the  long 
run  even  be  beneficial  to  the  German  language.  Upon  closer  examina¬ 
tion,  must  we  not  admit  that  German  might  benefit  in  clarity,  com¬ 
pactness,  and  elementary  impact  by  throwing  overboard  many  of  the 
time-hallowed  clumsy  constructions  which  could  stay  alive  only  by 
such  external  expedients  as  capitalization. 

No  matter  whether  and  when  German  capitalization  is  abolished, 
it  is  worth  at  least  a  serious  try;  it  is  possible  that  what  may  at  first  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  linguistic  catastrophe  may  in  the  long  run  be  a  blessing. 

At  the  same  time  with  capitalization,  other  spelling  reforms  may 
be  considered,  such  as  the  removal  of  unnecessary  Greek  traces  as  ph, 
th,  rh.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  not  write  Josef,  Foto- 
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graf,  Reumatismus,  T^ater,  instead  of  the  present  spelling  Joseph, 
Photograph,  Rheumatismus,  Theater.  One  may  even  consider  introduc¬ 
ing  Ü  for  the  rather  rare  Greek  letter  y,  as  well  as  -zion  for  the  suffix 
•tion. 

The  writing  of  ie  for  long  i  could  also  stand  re-examination,  as 
wll  as  the  use  of  /i  as  a  lengthening  device.  Middle  High  German 
wrote  sere  for  our  modem  sehr,  and  spellings  such  as  ser  (for  sehr)  or 
mer  (for  mehr)  svould  not  be  any  wo.se  than  gar  or  mir.  In  words  like 
gehen  (syllabic  separation),  where  many  Germans  pronounce  the  h, 
especially  in  dramatic  delivery  and  in  singing,  the  h  should  be  retained. 
'I'he  combination  ie  for  long  i  (bugaboo  of  German  teachers  all  over 
the  wo.ld!)  could  probably  be  discarded.  Bir  (for  Bier)  would  not  be 
worse  than  mir. 

Another  bothersome  matter  is  the  superfluous  use  of  the  apos¬ 
trophe,  especially  in  the  first  p)crson  of  the  present  indicative  and  the 
singular  of  the  familiar  imperative.  The  tempo  of  modem  life  has 
brought  about  that  everybody  says  Ich  geh  bald  nach  Haus.  Yet,  if  we 
commit  this  to  paper,  we  are  supposed  to  write  Ich  geh'  bald  nach¬ 
haus.  The  apostrophe  on  geh’  is,  of  course,  superfluous,  bald  is  the  only 
permissible  form  although  it  originally  was  balde,  and  w’ith  nach  Haus 
it  would  look  awkward  to  write  either  nachhaus’  or  nachhaus.  A  sen¬ 
sible  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  to  leave  it  to  the  writer  to  write 
cither  ich  gehe  or  ich  geh,  without  requiring  an  apostrophe  in  the 
latter  case.  For,  as  one  grammarian  said,  why  should  we  set  a  tomb¬ 
stone  for  the  omitted,  or  superfluous,  e.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
an  apmstrophe  may  be  desirable  with  the  past  subjunctive  ich  schrieb’ 
{{or  ich  schriebe)  versus  ich  schrieb  (I  did  write)  although  no  such  dis¬ 
tinction  is  possible  in  the  plural  wir  schrieben,  sie  {Sie)  schrieben. 

These  and  other  considei  ations  come  to  mind  when  one  examines 
a  ti-aditional  language  in  terms  of  the  jet  age.  May  the  profession  for¬ 
give  a  long-time  language  teacher  when  he  performs  the  function  of 
the  “advocatus  diaboli.” 

North  Texas  State  University 


THE  AATG  CONTEST  EXAMINATIONS 
Euzabeth  E.  Bohnino 

By  the  time  the  November  issue  of  the  Quarterly  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  membeis,  the  1961  contest  seems  like  ancient  history,  and 
the  1962  examinations  should  be  nearing  completion.  After  a  brief 
summary  of  the  1961  results,  this  report  will  therefore  deal  with  the 
proposed  contents  of  the  tests  to  be  administered  in  the  spring. 

Over  4000  students  participated  in  the  contest,  most  of  them  doing 
very  creditably.  Special  congratulations  are  deserved  by  the  nine  na¬ 
tional  winners,  all  of  whom  have  received  handsome  prizes  through 
the  very  great  generosity  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  The  AATG  has  also  presented  each  winner  with  an  en¬ 
graved  certificate.  The  winner  of  the  trip  to  Germany  was 

Stewart  B.  Rorer 
Central  High  School 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Teacher:  Mr.  C.  E.  Werner 

Category  I:  Fourth  Year 

Tie  for  Second  Place:  '  ' 

(209) 

Thomas  G.  Gow 
Whittier  High  School 
Whittier,  California 
Teacher:  Mr.  Eric  Wittig 
and 

William  R.  Torbert 
The  Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Massachusetts 
Teacher:  Mr.  Walter  Lohnes 

Category  II:  Third  Year 
First  Place: 

(138) 

Jessica  Wolff 

Walt  Whitman  High  School 
Huntington  Station,  New  York 
Teacher:  Miss  Helen  Sormani 
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Tic  for  Second  Place:  George  H.  Teter 

(136)  Whitefish  Bay  High  School 

Whitefish  Bay,  Wisconsin 
Teacher:  Mr.  Kenneth  Nylund 
and 

Peter  Staiger 

North  Central  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Teacher:  Mr.  John  H.  Brown 

Category  III:  Second  Year 

First  Place:  Joldcrik  Bockhout 

(166)  The  Phillips  Academy 

Exeter,  New  Hamjjshire 
Teacher:  Mr.  Valentine  Bosetto 

Second  Place: 

(162) 

Timothy  Carter 
The  Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Massachusetts 
Teacher:  Mr.  ^Valtcr  Lohnes 

Third  Place : 

(159) 

William  Grey  Craft 
Woodside  High  School 
Woodside,  California 
Teacher:  Mr.  Milton 

At  both  the  fourth  and  the  third  year  level  there  were  ties.  It  has 
been  urged  that  some  device  for  breaking  a  tie  be  adopted,  and  an 
essay  was  suggested.  The  essay,  included  in  the  1960  test  for  fourth 
year  students,  did  not  appear  on  the  1961  e.xamination  because  of 
the  burden  it  imposes  on  the  evaluators.  Furthermore,  we  attempted 
to  construct  objective  tests  in  1961,  which  would  be  almost  entirely 
machine  scorable.  The  appraisal  of  an  essay  is  of  necessity  highly  sub¬ 
jective.  Actually  a  tie  is  not  disturbing,  except  for  first  place  in  the 
highest  category.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  trip  to  Germany  would  it  be 
impossible  to  award  duplicate  prizes,  or  at  least  prizes  of  equal  value. 
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Fortunately  we  have  had  no  tie  for  the  German  trip,  but  if  one  should 
occur  in  the  future,  it  could  be  broken  readily  by  means  of  the  oral 
section.  Each  test  includes  an  aural  comprehension  section,  but  the 
fourth  year  students  are  also  required  to  respond  to  questions  asked 
them  by  the  examiners.  We  recognize  that  the  evaluating  of  this  part 
is  somewhat  subjective,  but  the  committee  memben  agree  that  the 
oral  section  must  be  retained  as  assurance  that  the  student  visiting 
Germany  as  our  representative  w’ill  be  able  to  express  himself  fluently. 
He  has  after  all  been  selected  for  his  proficiency  in  German  studies, 
and  it  is  primarily  his  oral  communication  which  determines  what 
impression  he  conveys  of  the  quality  of  German  instruction  and  study 
in  this  country. 

The  favorable  comments  on  the  1961  tests  were  gratifying  to  the 
Committee.  Several  constructive  criticisms  were  made,  most  of  which 
concerned  the  extremely  thorny  problem  of  eligibility.  The  proposal 
was  made  seseral  times  that  separate  tests  be  devised  for  students  with 
German-sp>caking  backgrounds.  The  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  How- 
e\'cr,  the  three  tests  now  included  in  the  contest  are  such  a  strain  on 
the  budget  that  I  am  sure  they  have  cost  our  good  Treasurer  many  a 
sleepless  night.  Furthermore,  a  ‘‘Geiman-speaking  background”  covers 
many  widely  varying  cases.  If  we  were  to  be  completely  fair,  we  should 
have  to  assess  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  German  to 
which  the  student  has  been  exposed,  and  several  tests  would  have  to 
be  set  up  for  students  with  various  degrees  of  exjxjsure.  Despite  much 
soul-searching  the  Committee  members  see  no  solution  but  to  ask  the 
teacher,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  individual  case,  to  take 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  determining  whether  a  boy  or  girl  has  an 
unfair  advantage  over  students  whose  command  of  German  has  been 
acquired  exclusively  in  the  American  classroom. 

As  a  guide  to  teachers  in  prepai  ing  their  students  for  the  contest, 
I  should  like  to  outline  the  contents  of  the  tests.  No  significant  changes 
are  planned  for  next  year,  so  that  students  participating  for  the 
second  time  will  know  approximately  what  to  expect. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  60-minute  examination  period  there  will 
be  an  aural  comprehension  section.  Tapes  are  supplied  to  the  testing 
centers,  each  of  which  should  be  equipped  with  a  tape  recorder.  The 
entire  listening  comprehension  part  requires  10  minutes  and  consists 
of  four  sections.  In  the  first  section  the  students  hear  five  pairs  of 
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sentences,  and  they  must  indicate  on  their  answer  sheet  whether  the 
second  statement  is  a  logical  or  an  illogical  reply  to  the  first.  The 
following  two  sentences  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  illogical 
response. 

Ich  habe  gerade  ein  neues  Buch  gekauft. 

Oh,  dann  müssen  Sie  aber  sofort  etwas  essen. 

In  Section  B  the  students  must  decide  where  the  five  brief  ex¬ 
changes  take  place.  Four  possibilities  are  offered  them.  They  hear, 
for  example : 

Ich  hätte  gem  eine  Fahrkarte  zweiter  Klasse  nach  Köln. 

Es  tut  mir  leid,  aber  dieser  Zug  hat  nur  erste  Klasse. 

In  the  test  booklets  the  students  find  the  following  choices:  a)  in  der 
Schule,  b)  im  Theater,  c)  auf  dem  Bahnhof,  d)  in  einer  Buchhand¬ 
lung. 

The  next  section  is  comprised  of  five  statements  spoken  by  only 
one  person.  The  students  must  find  out  who  this  person  is  and  select 
the  correct  answer  on  the  answer  sheet.  For  example: 

“Die  Prüfung  ist  morgen  früh,  und  ich  habe  mich  noch  gar  nicht 
vorbereitet.” 

The  choices  are:  a)  ein  Beamter,  b)  ein  Student,  c)  eine  Hausfrau, 
d)  ein  Autofahrer. 

The  last  section  consists  ‘of  a  short  conversation  or  monolog 
followed  by  five  spoken  questions.  The  students  indicate  which  of 
four  answers  correctly  replies  to  each  question. 

As  indicated  above,  the  fourth  year  test  also  includes  an  oral 
section.  At  least  two  examiners  are  present,  and  each  student  is  tested 
individually.  The  examiners  conduct  all  preliminaries  in  German, 
saying  something  similar  to  the  following. 

Ich  stelle  Ihnen  jetzt  fünf  Fragen,  die  Sie  kurz,  aber  auch  so 
vollständig  wie  möglich,  beantworten  sollen.  Zum  Beispiel,  wenn 
die  erste  Frage  so  lautete:  Was  machen  Sie,  wenn  Sie  mit  dem 
Bus  von  zu  Hause  in  die  Stadt  fahren  wollen?,  dann  könnten 
Sie  darauf  etwa  Folgendes  antworten:  Ich  ziehe  mir  den  Mantel 
an  und  gehe  an  die  nächste  Ecke  zur  Haltestelle.  Dort  warte 
ich  auf  den  Bus.  Wenn  er  kommt,  steige  ich  ein  und  gebe  dem 
Fahrer  15  Cents,  —  und  so  weiter.  —  Haben  Sie  verstanden, 
was  Sie  tun  sollen?  —  Gut,  dann  können  wir  anfangen. 

The  Student  is  then  asked  the  five  questioiu,  selected  to  elicit  a  fairly 
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uniform  and  controlled  response  in  order  to  assure  the  closest  possible 
standards  of  measurement  among  the  several  testing  centers.  Each 
question  is  read  at  normal  speed  and  only  once.  The  examiners  sco.e 
the  student  according  to  the  following  categories;  1)  correctness  of 
response,  2)  breadth  of  res]3onse,  3)  fluency  and  melody,  4)  accent. 
Scores  are  recorded  for  each  question  on  a  scale  for  one  to  five,  with 
the  following  dcTinitions:  5  “  high  honors,  4  “  honors,  3  =  compe¬ 
tence,  2  “  suggested  incompetence,  1  “  incompetence.  Thus  maxi¬ 
mum  credit  on  the  oral  section  is  25  points  and  minimum  5. 

The  student’s  grasp  of  the  structure  of  the  language  is  tested  at 
each  level  through  a  completion  section:  the  candidate  indicates  which 
one  of  the  four  choices  given  will  complete  the  sentence  correctly.  On 
the  1961  second  year  test  an  additional  section  required  the  student 
to  find  the  choice  that  most  clearly  expressed  or  complemented  the 
idea  of  a  given  phrase,  and  the  third  year  test  required  the  supplying 
of  endings  in  a  short  passage. 

Each  of  the  thix%  examinations  tests  reading  comprehension.  The 
second  year  students  are  instructed  to  read  passages  carefully,  without 
translating,  and  then  to  select  the  correct  answer  to  questions  based 
on  the  passages.  The  third  and  fourth  year  tests  present  paragraphs 
with  certain  expressions  underlined.  The  candidates  must  indicate  on 
their  answer  sheets  which  of  the  choices  best  conveys  the  meaning  of 
each  underlined  expression.  Last  year  the  fourth  year  test  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  passage  for  reading  without  translation.  Statements  based 
on  the  passage  were  to  be  judged  either  true  or  false  by  the  student. 

The  next  part  is  designed  to  test  the  student’s  ability  to  write 
German.  On  the  second  year  examination  there  were  several  para¬ 
graphs  with  words  such  as  prepositions,  conjunctions,  or  adjectives 
omitted;  the  examinees  were  instructed  to  write  the  appropriate  Ger¬ 
man  words  needed  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  The 
following  may  serve  as  an  example. 

Er  ging  langsam  .  .  .  Strasse  entlang. 

In  the  case  of  the  third  year  test  the  emphasis  was  more  clearly  on 
vocabulary;  the  students  were  required  to  indicate  which  of  four  ex¬ 
pressions  would  most  suitably  complete  each  sentence. 

The  final  section  of  each  test  consists  of  cultural  questions.  It 
has  been  decided  that  this  section  justifies  retention  despite  objections 
to  cultural  items  as  not  representing  information  generally  imparted. 
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The  feeling  of  the  Committee  is  that  a  student  can  justly  be  expected 
to  have  some  awareness  of  the  cultural  achievements  of  the  country 
whose  language  he  is  studying.  The  questions  with  multiple-choice 
answers  deal  with  history,  geography,  science,  architecture,  music, 
literature,  sports  and  current  events.  No  one  student  is  cxjjected  to  be 
well-versed  in  all  these  fields,  but  the  coverage  is  broad  enough  to 
include  whatever  cultural  elements  may  have  been  encountered.  Care 
is  taken  that  no  special  advantages  would  accrue  to  students  exposed 
to  any  one  textbook.  A  few  of  the  questions  which  have  been  asked  in 
the  past  are: 

1.  Die  heutige  Lage  Berlins  geht  zurück  auf  die  Konferenz  von 
a)  Versailles,  b)  Casablanca,  c)  Potsdam,  d)  Paris 

2.  Welcher  der  Folgenden  war  kein  Dichter? 
a)  Lessing,  b)  Heine,  c)  Schubert,  d)  Keller 

3.  Welche  der  folgenden  Opern  ist  von  Mozart? 

a)  Die  Zauberflöte,  b)  Die  Meistersinger,  c)  Fidelio,  d)  Der  Frei¬ 
schütz 

4.  In  welchem  Baustil  sind  die  Dome  von  Ulm,  Freiburg  und  Köln 
gebaut? 

a)  Klassizismus,  b)  Barock,  c)  Rokoko,  d)  Gotik 

5.  Ein  G>’mnasium  ist 

a)  eine  Schule,  b)  eine  Sfxrrthalle,  c)  ein  Theater,  d)  ein  Kino 
Sample  copies  of  the  tests  are  not  available,  but  it  b  hoped  that 
this  ex{X)sition  will  enable  high  school  teachers  and  their  students  to 
know  in  general  what  to  expect  in  the  contest  examinations.  Re¬ 
actions  to  the  1961  tests  were  generally  favorable  enough  to  justify 
the  Committee  in  constructing  examinations  along  the  same  lines  in 
1962. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  consented  to  help 
again.  The  AATG  is  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Walter  Lohnes  for  putting 
his  wide  experience  and  his  talent  in  test  construction  at  our  service. 
He  will  again  be  in  charge  of  the  second  year  examination.  Thanks 
are  also  due  Mr.  Gregor  Heggen  of  the  Chicago  Laboratory  School, 
who  is  again  responsible  for  the  fourth  year  examination.  Professor 
Dorothea  Berger  presided  over  the  sub-committee  constructing  the 
third  year  test  last  year.  In  the  membership  of  the  sub-committees 
working  on  each  test  at  least  one  distinguished  secondary  school 
teacher  is  included.  We  are  especially  grateful  for  their  collaboration. 
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for  they  are,  after  all,  the  best  judges  of  what  can  fairly  be  expected 
of  high  school  students  at  the  various  levels.  One  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  contest,  along  with  the  recognizing  and  rewarding  of  out¬ 
standing  achievement,  is  the  opportunity  for  cooperation  between  high 
school  and  college  and  the  standardization  of  objectives. 

University  of  Delaware 


CHAPTER  REPORTS 


BOSTON  CHAPTER 

The  mid-winter  meeting  wu 
held  on  February  26,  1961,  as  an 
all-day  meeting  on  the  campus  of 
Brandeis  University,  with  all  the 
local  arrangements  in  charge  of 
past  president  Harry  Zohn.  Regis¬ 
tration  and  coffee  at  eleven  pre¬ 
ceded  a  tour  of  the  campus  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  new  Lan¬ 
guage  Laboratory.  After  lunch  at 
the  Sherman  Student  Center,  the 
business  meeting  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Golden  Judaic 
Center. 

Walter  F.  W.  Lohnes  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  the  Chapter 
president,  welcomed  members  and 
guests.  Three  resolutions  were  in¬ 
troduced  and  approved.  The  first 
of  these  was  directed  to  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  that  (1)  Immedi¬ 
ate  information  be  made  available 
indicating  the  present  750  ceilini' 
on  the  German  Achievement  Test, 
and  (2)  The  proper  authorities  re¬ 
view  the  scaling  of  German  test 
scores  with  the  intention  of  moving 
the  ceiling  up  to  800  in  order  to 
bring  these  scores  into  proper  per¬ 
spective  with  the  other  achieve¬ 
ment  test  scores. 

The  second  resolution  involved 
a  change  in  the  Chapter  name  from 
that  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
AATG,  to  the  Massachusetts  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  AATG. 

Passed  unanimously  was  the 
third  resolution  which  reads: 

The  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
AATG  wishes  to  offer  its  most 


sincere  congratulations  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Taylor  Starck  who  has  recent¬ 
ly  received  an  honorary  doctor’s 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Saarbrücken,  in  recognition  of  a 
long  career  as  a  dedicated  teacher 
and  great  scholar  in  the  field  of 
German  Literature. 

Bom  in  Independence,  Missouri, 
Taylor  Starck  received  his  Ph.l). 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  taught  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
at  Smith  College,  and  at  New  York 
University  in  1920.  For  many 
years,  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Germanic  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Literature,  and,  from 
1952  until  his  retirement  in  1956, 
he  was  Kuno  Francke  Professor  of 
German  Literature  and  Culture. 
Since  he  became  an  emeritus  at 
Harvard,  he  has  been  a  Fulbright 
Visiting  Professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leiden  and  subsequently  a 
Visiting  Professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Saarbrücken  and  currently 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  Starck  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Modem  Language  As¬ 
sociation  and  a  member  of  numer¬ 
ous  learned  societies.  For  many 
years,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  AATG  and  a  faithful  friend 
of  this  chapter. 

Professor  Starck’s  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  German  scholarship  is  a 
definitive  five-volume  edition  of 
Notker  which  appeared  between 
1933  and  1955. 

After  the  business  meeting  there 
was  an  extremely  lively  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  entitled  “Audio-Lingual  or 
Traditional:  Two  Ways  of  Teadi- 
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ing  German.” 

Profeaaor  Egon  Schwarz  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  acted  as  Modera¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Kurt  Heinrich  of  Need¬ 
ham  Hi^  School  and  Professor 
Harry  Zohn  of  Brandeis  Univer¬ 
sity  upheid  the  traditional  method, 
whiie  Professor  Robert  Spaethling 
of  Harvard  University  and  Mr. 
Walter  Lohnes,  Chapter  President, 
were  proponents  of  the  audio- 
lingual  method. 

A  general  discussion  follow’ed 
the  panel  discussion  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  at  4:30  p.m. 

•  •  • 

The  Spring  meeting  was  held  on 
April  29  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  F.  W.  Lohnes,  Chapter 
president.  After  registration  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library,  Chapter  members 
visited  Saturday  morning  German 
classes  at  the  academy. 

After  lunch  at  the  Commons,  the 
business  meeting  opened  at  1:30 
p.m.  in  Samuel  Phillips  Hall. 

Professor  John  Wells  of  Tufts 
College  awarded  prizes  for  local 
participants  in  the  National  Ger¬ 
man  Contest  for  Hi^  School  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  Progrram  for  the  afternoon 
was  titled  “Literature  in  School 
and  College.”  Dr.  James  Hawkes, 
Groton  School,  discussed  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  poetry  and  Professor 
Jack  Stein  of  Harvard  discussed 
the  1960  Advanced  Placement  Ex¬ 
amination  in  regard  to  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Literature  segment  of 
the  examination.  After  a  general 
discussion  among  the  chapter  mem¬ 


bers,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  3 :30 
p.m. 

Boaton  Univeraity 

Althea  C.  Woltkopp 
Secretary 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
CHAPTER 

The  spring  1961  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  2  p.m..  May  6  at 
Harpur  College  (State  University 
of  New  York)  in  Binghampton  by 
President  Albert  Scholz.  Greetings 
from  the  college  were  extended  by 
Dr.  Glenn  G.  Bartle,  President  of 
Harpur.  This  was  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chapter  at  this  relative¬ 
ly  new  college. 

Dr.  Paul  Weigand  read  a  very 
amusing  and  interesting  paper  on 
“Wilhelm  Busch:  Selected  Verse 
and  English  Translation.”  Dr. 
Scholz,  as  the  second  speaker  on 
the  progrram,  gave  a  description  of 
“Oberammergrau  im  Jahre  1960” 
beautifully  illustrated  with  slides 
from  his  own  collection. 

Following  the  secretary’s  report, 
the  first  item  on  the  business 
agenda  was  a  report  on  FLES  ac¬ 
tivity  in  German  in  central  New 
York.  This  resulted  in  a  lively  and 
provocative  discussion  of  1)  the 
teaching  of  German  in  this  area, 
not  only  on  the  elementary  school 
level  but  also  on  the  secondary 
school  level,  2)  the  program  in  the 
German  language  at  these  levels  in 
comparison  with  the  program  in 
the  other  foreign  languages,  and 
3)  the  program  at  these  levels  in 
relation  to  the  new  and  more  strict 
college  language  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Scholz  gave  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  National  German 
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Contest  for  Secondary  School  stu¬ 
dents  1961,  comparing  briefly  the 
1960  and  1961  tests  and  results. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  summer 
language  institutes,  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  teachers  of  German  in 
New  York  State  the  one  in  German 
sponsored  by  N.Y.  State  Dept,  of 
Education  at  Colgate  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  discussion  of  high  school 
and  college  textbooks  scheduled  for 
this  meeting  was  postponed  until 
the  fall.  It  was  decided  tentatively 
to  hold  the  fall  meeting  in  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

A  social  hour  followed  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting. 

Syracuse  University 

Kathryn  N.  deLima 
Secretary-Treasurer 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAPTER 

On  April  22,  1961,  Dean  Glad- 
felter  of  Gettysburg  College  wel¬ 
comed  45  members  and  guests  to 
its  campus  for  the  spring  meeting. 
Dr.  Roger  Norton,  Cedar  Crest 
College,  presided.  Secretary  and 
treasurer’s  report  followed,  re¬ 
porting  a  balance  of  $10.75.  Mem¬ 
bership  of  the  chapter  was  report¬ 
ed  at  84,  and  3  more  were  gained 
at  meeting,  thus  totaling  87  for 
1960-61.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boden- 
stein,  Hazleton  P.S.U.  center,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee.  Invitations  for  coming 
meetings  were  extended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Bucknell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Wilson  College.  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Russell,  Gettysburg  music 
student,  sang  Schubert  Lieder.  Dr. 
Carl  Bauer,  Foreign  Language 


Specialist  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Harris¬ 
burg,  addressed  the  group.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  reasons  for  FLES,  prob¬ 
lems  of  FLES,  in-service  program 
possibilities,  and  aids,  especially 
tapes  available  from  the  FL  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  state.  College  pro¬ 
fessors  requested  information  lists 
of  high  schools  teaching  German, 
and  Dr.  Bauer  offered  to  provide 
them.  He  also  explained  the  special 
state  examination  for  foreign- 
speaking  persons  to  qualify  for 
FLES  teaching.  The  examination 
tests  the  candidates  professional 
fitness,  competence  in  written  Ger¬ 
man,  and  proficiency  in  oral  Ger¬ 
man.  The  afternoon  address  was 
by  Dr.  Norton  on  “The  Challenges 
of  Teaching  German  Literature.” 
The  final  portion  of  the  meeting 
was  a  report  from  Dr.  Gerrit  Mem- 
ming,  Albright  College,  on  the 
Northeast  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages.  The  meeting  adjourned  at 
about  4  after  a  pleasant  and  pro¬ 
fitable  day. 

Mt.  Penn  High  School 
Reading 

Helene  E.  Ott,  Sec.-Tr. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
The  spring  meeting  convened  in 
the  Club  Room  of  the  Art  Institute 
on  Saturday,  April  29,  1961,  at 
12:30  p.m.  President  Leland  Phelps 
opened  the  meeting  and  welcomed 
those  present.  The  minutes  were 
read  by  the  secretary  and  approv¬ 
ed.  The  treasurer.  Miss  Florence 
Eckfeldt,  reported  a  balance  of 
$400.  Mrs.  Rosemary  Beil  reiK>rt- 
ed  that  there  is  a  balance  of 
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1499.46  in  the  Scholarship  Fund, 
but  that  very  little  would  remain 
in  the  fund  if  all  the  unclaimed 
awards  were  to  be  claimed.  She 
strongly  urged  every  member  to 
contribute  two  dollars  to  this  fund. 
She  reported  that  awards  of  the 
following  years  had  not  yet  been 
claimed:  1955,  1956  and  1958.  In 
answer  to  the  suggestion  of  Robert 
Higgens,  a  former  scholarship  con¬ 
test  winner,  the  Committee  has 
decided  that  the  top  winners  in 
each  category  be  treated  to  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Brown  Bear  Restaurant. 
The  Committee  has  purchased 
$22.50  worth  of  records  to  be  given 
out  with  the  donated  book  prizes. 

Dr.  Lucie  Homer  suggested  that 
we  contact  interested  organizations 
for  donations  to  the  Scholarship 
Fund. 

Mr.  Richard  White  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  that  scholarship  award  win¬ 
ners  be  required  to  state  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  money  awards  within 
three  years.  Under  extenuating 
circumstances  the  time  might  be 
extended.  Mr.  E.  L.  Morthole  se¬ 
conded  the  motion.  Motion  carried. 

Miss  Clara  Lawin  proposed  that 
$2.').  be  presented  to  any  first 
place  award  winner  who  doesn’t 
go  to  college.  The  group  accepted 
this  proposal.  Mrs.  Beil  made  a 
motion  that  the  Contest  Committee 
be  given  the  right  to  decide  about 
prizes  to  be  given  on  the  local  level. 
Mr.  Neher  seconded  this  motion. 
Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Richard  White,  Chairman 
of  the  Scholarship  Committee, 
gave  a  detailed  report  of  the 
Scholarship  Examination  held  on 
March  18,  1961.  There  were  511 
students  participating  this  year: 


an  increase  of  204  over  last  year. 

Dr.  Günther  Motz,  Gcmian  Con¬ 
sul  General  in  Chicago,  presented 
book  or  record  prizes  to  each  of 
the  twenty  students  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  scores  in  the 
various  categories  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  exam.  His  introductory  rc- 
maiks  w'ere  very  appropriate  and 
interesting. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  3:00  p.m. 

Thomlon  Totvnnhxp  High  School 
&,  Junior  College 
Harvey,  Illinois 

Jeannette  Hills 
Secretary' 

INDIANA  CHAPTER 

The  Spring  Meeting  was  held 
on  April  22,  1961,  at  Indiana  State 
College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

The  group*  was  called  to  order 
at  2:00  p.m.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  was  accepted. 
There  being  neither  new  nor  old 
business  to  discuss,  the  meeting 
was  turned  over  to  the  speaker  of 
the  afternoon. 

Our  President,  Professor  Planitz, 
gave  an  informal  talk  entitled 
“The  New  Key  and  the  Old  Key¬ 
hole.”  He  drew  upon  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  member  of  the  textbook 
committee  which  met  last  winter 
in  New  York  City.  The  general 
tone  seemed  to  be  that  certain  uni¬ 
lateral  decisions  arc  being  made 
as  to  methodology  and  textbooks 
which  should  not  apply  to  all  lan¬ 
guages.  Professor  Baacke,  the  se¬ 
cond  speaker  on  the  program,  gave 
a  very  interesting  slide  talk, 
“  Ansichten  von  Deutschland.  ” 
Colored  slides  accompanied  by  an 
animated  commentary  visualized 
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for  us  the  architectual  and  historic 
highlights  of  Berlin  and  North 
Germany. 

A  nominating  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Professor  Meesen  and  Mr. 
Groth  was  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  meeting  was  adjourned 
at  3:45. 

Purdue  Universitu 

Lawrence  R.  Rauner 
Secretary  •  Treasurer 

METROPOLITAN  CHAPTER 

The  Spring  meeting  was  held  on 
March  11,  1961  at  the  Goethe 
House.  President  David  Weiss  pre¬ 
sided. 

Dr.  Phillip  Scherer,  Chairman 
at  George  Wingate  High  School 
and  lecturer  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  spoke  on  “German 
Structure  as  the  Linguist  Sees  It.” 
He  demonstrated  the  linguistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  language  by  outlining 
the  morphology  of  the  verb.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  lecture,  the  applicability 
of  linguistics  to  the  practice  of' 
foreign  language  teaching  was  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Professor  Peter  Demetz  of  Yale 
University  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  Chapter’s  Annual  Luncheon 
which  was  held  on  May  20,  1961  at 
the  Men’s  Faculty  Club,  Columbia 
University.  His  topic  was  “Die 
literarische  Opposition  in  West¬ 
deutschland.”  Discussing  Walter 
Koeppen’s  Das  Treibhaus  and  Uwe 
Johnson’s  Mutmaßungen  über  Ja¬ 
kob  as  outstanding  novels  dealing 
with  the  present  socio-political  sit¬ 
uation,  the  speaker  characterized 
the  young  Geman  novelists  as  a 
romantic  opposition  lacking  contact 
with  the  given  political  reality. 


Professor  Frederick  W.  J.  Heu 
ser  of  Columbia  University,  honor 
ary  member  of  the  Chapter,  was 
remembered  in  a  necrology  read  by 
Professor  Günther  Keil. 

After  the  final  reports  of  the 
outgoing  president  and  treasurer 
were  read,  the  new  officers  of  the 
Chapter  were  announced  by  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

New  York  University 

Eusabeth  B.  Boise 
Secretary 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
SUB-CHAPTER 

On  May  13,  1961  the  North 
Carolina  Sub-chapter  of  the  SA- 
AATG  held  its  spring  meeting  in 
Chapel  Hill.  Attendance  was  twen¬ 
ty. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Nell  Kahdy 
(Needham-Broughton  High  School, 
Raleigh),  began  with  an  informal 
introduction  which  acknowledged 
members  and  guests  individually 
and  set  a  friendly  tone. 

The  program  of  the  morning  be¬ 
gan  after  the  reading  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  and  Treasurer’s  reports.  It 
consisted  of  a  panel  discussion  of 
the  topic  “Maintaining  Interest  in 
the  Classroom.”  Mrs.  Kahdy  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  first  panel  speaker 
and  introduced  members  of  her 
high  school  German  classes.  The 
young  people  demonstrated  several 
interesting  classroom  uses  of  spok¬ 
en  German.  Four  students  consti¬ 
tuted  a  squad  which  debated  a 
simple  topic,  “Wo  ist  es  schöner  zu 
leben,  auf  dem  Lande  oder  in  der 
Stadt?”  Others  told  fairy-tales 
in  German  or  reported  on  books 
they  had  read. 
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The  second  panel  member,  Prof. 
Esther  Long  (Atlantic  Christian 
Collegre),  talked  to  the  group  of  her 
experiences  in  the  use  of  realia  in 
elementary  classes.  Prof.  Ransom 
T.  Taylor  (UNC)  next  very  effec¬ 
tively  demonstrated  his  technique 
of  teaching  grammar;  Dr.  Taylor 
was  able  to  show  that  a  chapter  of 
grammar  need  not  be  as  dreary  as 
it  often  is  made.  Finally,  a  guest 
from  out  of  state,  Prof.  Esther 
Metzenthin  of  Randolph  -  Macon 
Woman’s  College  (Lynchburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia),  discussed  the  use  of  realia 
St  the  intermediate  college  level. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for 
a  luncheon  at  the  Carolina  Inn. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Erich  P.  Hofacker,  Jr. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  was  held  on 
April  29  at  Proctor  Academy,  And¬ 
over,  N.H.,  and  was  called  to  order 
at  2:00  p.m.  by  our  president,  Mr. 
Gerhard  R.  Schade  of  St.  Paul’s 
School,  Concord,  N.H.  Members  at¬ 
tending  from  the  greatest  distances 
were  from  Orono,  Maine,  and  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont.  There  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  recent  AATG  com¬ 
petitive  tests,  in  particular  of  the 
oral  part  of  the  fourth-year  test, 
which  was  characterized  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grade  objectively.  NDEA 
institutes,  teaching  methods,  and 
language  laboratories  were  also 
discussed.  It  was  reported  that  two 
private  schools  are  adding  German 
in  September  and  another  will  of¬ 
fer  a  third-year  course.  Mr.  Albert 
L.  Watson  III  (a  member  of  the 


English  department  at  Hebron 
Academy)  read  an  interesting  es¬ 
say  on  the  music  of  Franz  Schu¬ 
bert. 

Chapter  officers  elected  last  year 
continue  in  office. 

Proctor  Academy  was  our  host 
for  the  luncheon  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Headmaster  Lyle  H.  Far¬ 
rell,  who  placed  his  house  at  our 
disposal  for  the  day. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:50 
p.m.,  with  plans  to  hold  the  fall 
meeting  on  November  4  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  College,  North  Windham, 
Maine. 

Hebron  Academy 
Hebron,  Maine 

Harold  E.  Hall 
Secretary-Treasurer 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  San 
Diego  Chapter  was  held  on  May 
20, 1961,  at  San  Diego  City  College, 
and  was  called  to  order  at  10:20 
a.m.  by  Chapter  President  Ernest 
M.  Wolf.  The  minutes  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  meeting,  as  well  as  the  trea¬ 
surer’s  report  showing  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $20.50,  were  read  and 
approved.  Several  bills  were  sub¬ 
mitted  and  ordered  paid.  By  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  the  chapter  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  split 
the  office  of  secretary-treasurer, 
beginning  with  the  1962-64  term. 
The  resignation  of  Gerald  J.  New- 
all  as  secretary-treasurer  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  McMikle 
was  appointed  as  temporary  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  pending  an  election 
in  the  fall. 

Congratulations  were  extended 
to  Dr.  J.  Michael  Moore  for  his  ap- 
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pointment  as  Academic  Advisor  for 
American  Students  in  Salxburs:; 
also  to  the  following  chapter  mem¬ 
bers  selected  for  participation  in 
government  -  sponsored  institutes 
and  seminars  for  German  teachers: 
Stanley  A.  Baker  and  Marion  Me 
Anear,  Academic  Year  at  Kent 
State  University  and  Goethe  Insti¬ 
tut  Seminar  in  München;  Gerald 
J.  Newall,  summer  institute  at  the 
University  of  Colorado. 

Dr.  Wolf  indicated  that  San 
Diego  State  College  is  exploring 
the  possibility  of  offering  summer 
institutes  for  language  teachers, 
including  one  for  German,  in  the 
near  future.  The  San  Diego  Chap¬ 
ter  also  agreed  to  sponsor  the  local 
showing  of  the  film  “Encounter 
with  Germany,”  which  is  being 
made  available  by  the  German 
Consulate  General.  The  business 
meeting  adjourned  at  11:16  a.m. 

Dr.  J.  Michael  Moore  (San 
Diego  City  College)  presented  an 
informative  program  on  the  gener¬ 
al  topic  “Theorie  und  Praxis  im 
Sprachlabor.” 

Mount  Miguel  High  School 
Sitring  Valleg,  Calif. 

Gerald  J.  Newaix 
Secretary-T  reasu  rer 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  was  held  on 
April  29,  1961,  at  Scripps  College, 
Claremont,  California,  at  10:30 
a.m.  About  Z8  members  were  pre¬ 
sent.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Hoffman, 
Assistant  Professor  of  German, 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  lectured  on  “Widerstands¬ 
lyrik  im  Dritten  Reich.”  He  dis¬ 


cussed  especially  the  poems  and 
ideas  of  Bergengruen,  Hageistange, 
Schneider,  and  Haushofer. 

Univeraitg  of  California  at 
Lob  Angeles 

Stephanie  Lombardi 
Secretary-Treasurer 

WISCONSIN  CHAPTER 

Miss  Dorothea  Wagner  of  She¬ 
boygan  Central  High  School  ar¬ 
ranged  the  spring  meeting  which 
was  held  on  May  20,  19C1  at  the 
Hoffmann  Supper  Club  at  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Gerald  Liepert  of  Muskego 
High  School  reported  on  his  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Youth  Program.  At 
Muskego  they  had  just  completed 
guiding  a  German  grroup  consisting 
of  two  teachers  and  thirteen  stu¬ 
dents.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
six-week  trip  to  Germany  and  its 
reciprocating  visit  can  be  summed 
up  thus:  1)  To  get  the  student  to 
live  in  a  family  and  become  a  part 
of  a  German  or  American  home; 
2)  to  attempt  to  arrange  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  value  in  the  exchange 
school;  3)  to  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  community 
in  which  the  exchange  school  is 
located;  4)  to  tour  and  sightsee. 
Requirements  which  the  exchange 
student  may  expect  are  that  the 
home  be  clean  and  that  he  have 
plenty  to  eat  and  a  good  place  to 
sleep.  To  the  criticism  that  the 
trip  was  shallow  —  not  giving  the 
student  enough  opportunity  to 
make  more  excursions,  Mr.  Lie- 
pert  emphasized  that  that  was  not 
the  purpose  for  the  trip.  It  was 
his  intention,  he  said,  to  get  the 
American  student  into  a  German 
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home,  which  he  believed  to  be  of 
utmost  importance  for  the  student 
st  this  time. 

Since  the  differences  between 
the  two  schools  are  very  evident, 
that  is  the  part  of  the  program 
that  needs  most  attention  at  the 
present  time.  Grading  the  foreign 
student  is  becoming  a  part  of  the 
program  and  an  important  one. 
According  to  Mr.  Liepert,  biology 
with  its  laboratory  period  was  ap¬ 
preciated  most  by  the  German  stu¬ 
dents.  Differences  in  religion 
proved  no  barrier  either  in  the 
German  or  American  homes. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
trip,  the  student  has  to  maintain 
a  C+  average,  possess  a  pleasing 
personality,  and  be  of  good  charac¬ 
ter.  The  fee  of  $600  is  paid  in  most 
cases  by  the  student;  in  some 
cases,  however,  other  arrangements 
have  been  made.  Two-thirds  of  the 


German  students  paid  their  own 
fees. 

Mr.  Manalli  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Saeger  gave  a  demonstration  of 
the  Grade  III  tapes  and  film  strips 
which  they  have  compiled  for 
GERMANY  series.  This  method 
includes  complete  visual,  aural, 
and  oral  materials  by  means  of 
filmstrips,  presentation  tapes,  and 
drill  tapes.  The  coordinated  set  of 
teaching  materials  was  produced 
on  location  in  Germany  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1960.  In  it,  the  student  of  the 
language  becomes  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  daily  lives  of 
people  representing  various  social 
and  economic  strata,  occupations, 
recreational  activities,  customs,  in¬ 
stitutions,  geography,  and  history. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:46 
p.m. 

Dominican  College 

.Lister  M.  Josepiia,  O.P. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL; 

A  SECOND  STATEMENT 
OF  POLICY 

A.  Five  Years  Later.  Since  the 
publication  in  1956  of  the  firat 
MLA  statement  on  FLES  (see 
below)  there  has  been  increasing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  an  early 
start  to  foreign  language  learning. 
There  is  equal  awareness  of  the 
dangers  of  inadequate  attempts  to 
meet  this  need.  Hundreds  of  com¬ 
munities  have  ignored  our  warning 
against  "faddish  aspects  of  this 
movement"  and  our  insistence  upon 
“necessary  preparations.”  Many  of 
the  resulting  programs  have  been 
wasteful  and  disappointing,  and 
they  have  misled  many  citizens 
about  the  nature  and  value  of 
foreign-language  learning. 

B.  Redefinition.  We  must  sharpen 
our  definition  of  FLES.  It  is  not 
an  end  in  itself  but  the  elementary- 
school  (K-6)  part  of  a  language- 
learning  program  that  should  ex¬ 
tend  unbroken  through  grade  12. 
It  has  15  or  20-minute  sessions  at 
least  three  times  a  week  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  day.  It 
concerns  itself  primarily  with 
learning  the  four  language  skills, 
beginning  with  listening  and  speak¬ 
ing.  Other  values  (improved 
understanding  of  language  in 
general,  intercultural  understand¬ 
ing,  broadened  horizons),  though 
important,  are  secondary. 

C.  FLES  in  Sequence.  We  believe 
that  FLES,  as  here  defined,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  long  sequence. 


ten  years  or  more,  needed  to  ap¬ 
proach  mastery  of  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  in  school.  There  is  good  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  learning  of  a  second 
language  considerably  quickens 
and  eases  the  learning  of  a  third 
language,  even  when  there  is  little 
or  no  relation  between  the  lan¬ 
guages  learned.  Since  children  imi¬ 
tate  skilfully  and  with  few  inhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  early  school  years,  the 
primary  grades  (K-3)  are  the 
ideal  place  to  begin  language  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  experience  is  in  itself 
exciting  and  rewarding. 

D.  Priority.  If  a  school  system  can¬ 
not  provide  both  a  FLES  program 
and  a  six-year  secondary-school 
foreign-language  sequence  (grades 
7-12),  it  should  work  firat  toward 
establishing  the  grade  7-12  se¬ 
quence.  Unless  there  is  a  solid 
junior  and  senior-high-school  pro¬ 
gram  of  foreign  language  learning 
with  due  stress  on  the  listening 
and  speaking  skills  and  fully  arti¬ 
culated  with  the  previous  instruc¬ 
tion,  FLES  learnings  wither  on 
the  vine. 

E.  Articulation.  It  requires:  1)  a 
foreign-language  program  in 
grades  7  and  8  for  graduates  of 
FLES,  who  should  never  be  placed 
with  beginners  at  any  gptide  level; 
2)  a  carefully  planned  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  FLES  and  secondary- 
school  programs;  3)  a  frequent 
interchange  of  visits  and  informa¬ 
tion  among  the  foreign-language 
teachers  at  all  levels;  4)  an  over¬ 
all  coordination  by  a  single  foreign- 
language  supervisor  or  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  administrators.  These 
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cooperative  efforta  should  result  in 
a  common  core  of  language  learn¬ 
ing  that  will  make  articulation 
smooth  and  effective. 

F.  Experimental  Program».  Ex¬ 
perimentation  is  desirable  in  edu¬ 
cation,  but  we  now  know  enough 
about  FLES  methods  and  materi¬ 
als  to  obviate  the  need  for  “pilot" 
or  “experimental"  programs  if 
these  adjectives  mean  no  more 
than  “tentative"  or  “reluctant."  If 
a  shortage  of  teachers  makes  it 
impossible  to  offer  instruction  to 
all  the  pupils  in  a  grade,  a  partial 
FLES  program  is  an  acceptable 
temporary  expedient,  but  it  will 
jwse  a  special  scheduling  problem 
in  gi-ade  7.  An  “experimental"  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  a  genuine  experi¬ 
ment,  not  a  desperate,  inadequate¬ 
ly  planned  program  instituted  by 
community  pressure  against  the 
advice  of  language  authorities  in 
the  field. 

Experimentation  in  methods  should 
be  undertaken  only  after  teachers 
and  administrators  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  current  theories  of 
foreign-language  learning  and  with 
current  practices  in  successful 
FLES  programs.  The  development 
of  experimental  teaching  materials 
should  be  undertaken  only  after 
teachers  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  existing  materials. 

G.  The  Teacher.  Ideally  he  should 
be  an  expert  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  he  teaches,  with  near-native 
accent  and  fluency,  and  also  skill¬ 
ful  in  teaching  young  children. 
Few  teachers  are  currently  expert 
in  both  areas.  If  a  teacher’s  for¬ 
eign-language  accent  is  not  good, 
he  should  make  every  effort  to 


improve  it,  and  meanwhile  he 
should  rely  on  discs  or  tapes  to 
supply  authentic  model  voices  for 
his  pupils.  But  since  language  is 
communication,  and  a  child  can¬ 
not  communicate  with  a  phono¬ 
graph  or  a  tape  recorder,  no  FLES 
learning  can  be  wholly  successful 
without  the  regular  presence  in 
the  classroom  of  a  live  model  who 
is  also  an  expert  teacher.  The 
shortage  of  such  doubly  skilled 
teachers  is  the  most  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  success  of  FLES.  To 
relieve  this  shortage  every  institu¬ 
tion  that  trains  future  elementary- 
school  teachers  should  offer  a 
major  in  one  or  more  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 

H.  Cautions.  A  FLES  program 
should  be  instituted  only  if:  1)  it 
is  an  integrcal  and  serious  part  of 
the  school  day;  2)  it  is  an  integral 
and  serious  part  of  the  total  for- 
eign-lan^age  program  in  the 
school  system;  3)  there  is  close 
articulation  with  later  foreigrn- 
language  learning;  4)  there  are 
available  FL  specialists  or  elemen¬ 
tary-school  teachers  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  command  of  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage;  5)  there  is  a  planned  sylla¬ 
bus  and  a  sequence  of  appropriate 
teaching  materials;  6)  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  the  support  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration;  7)  the  high-school 
teachers  of  the  foreign  language  in 
the  local  school  system  recognize 
the  same  long-range  objectives  and 
practice  some  of  the  same  teaching 
techniques  as  the  FLES  teachers. 
The  need  for  a  revised  statement 
on  FLES  was  the  subject  of  a 
conference  on  27  and  28  January 
1961.  Participants  in  this  confer- 
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enco:  Theodore  Anderson,  Emma 
Rirkmaicr,  Nelson  Brooks,  Jose¬ 
phine  Bruno,  Dorothy  Cliamber- 
lain,  Austin  E.  Fife,  Elton  Hock¬ 
ing,  Elizabeth  Kccsee,  Margit  W. 
MacRae,  Kenneth  W.  Mildenber- 
ger,  Ruth  Mulhauscr,  William  R. 
Parker,  Filomena  Peloro,  Gordon 
R.  Silber,  G.  Winchester  Stone,  Jr., 
Mary  P.  Thompson,  W.  Freeman 
Twaddcl,  Donald  D.  Walsh,  Helen 
B.  Yakobson. 

The  statement  was  developed  and 
authorized  by  the  Advisory  and 
Liaison  Committees  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  Theodore  Anderson,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Edgerton,  Austin  E.  Fife, 
John  G.  Kunstmann,  William  R. 
Parker,  Norman  P.  Sacks,  Gordon 
R.  Silber,  Jack  M.  Stein,  Louis 
Tenenbaum,  W.  Frecmr.n  Twaddell, 
and  Helen  B.  Yakobson. 

The  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America. 

•  •  * 

THE  LANGUAGE  RESOURCES 
PROJECT  DISTRIBUTES  ITS 
QUESTIONNAIRES 
For  the  first  time  in  American 
history  the  U.S.  Government  has 
asked  a  group  of  social  scientists 
to  find  out  what  American  ethnic 
and  nationality  groups  are  doing 
to  preserve  their  languages.  The 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  spon¬ 
soring  this  inquiry  through  its 
Language  Development  Section. 
By  virtue  of  this  very  sponsorship 
it  has  indicated  its  concern  that 
the  languages  brought  to  this 
country  by  various  ethnic  and 
nationality  groups  should  continue 
to  be  taught  and  spoken  rather 


than  be  permitted  to  disappear. 

The  Language  Rtsourcee  Project 
is  directed  by  Dr.  Joshua  A.  Fish¬ 
man  and  has  its  headquarters  at 
111  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
19,  N.Y.  In  recent  weeks  the  Pro¬ 
ject  has  distributed  five  question¬ 
naires  throughout  the  country  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  the  information 
desired.  One  such  questionnaire 
has  been  sent  to  principals  and  an¬ 
other  to  teachers  employed  in 
schools  supported  by  various  eth¬ 
nic  groups  and  ethnically  related 
religious  bodies.  The  principals  and 
teachers  have  been  asked  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  extent  of  langpiage  in¬ 
struction  in  their  schools  and  to 
give  details  concerning  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  successes  encountered 
in  teaching  the  mother  tongues  of 
the  groups  supporting  these 
schools.  Another  questionnaire  has 
been  distributed  to  churches,  par¬ 
ishes  and  other  religious  units  to 
gauge  the  extent  to  which  lan¬ 
guages  other  than  English  are 
employed  in  services,  sermons, 
and  various  religious  functions. 
Special  questionnaires  have  also 
been  distributed  to  all  periodical 
publications  and  all  radio  and  T.V. 
prog^'i^ms  conducted  in  languages 
other  than  English  or  directed  to¬ 
ward  groups  with  particular  eth¬ 
nic  backgrounds.  These  last  ques¬ 
tionnaires  seek  to  determine  what 
these  publications  and  broadcasts 
accomplish  with  respect  to  main¬ 
taining  interest  and  competence  in 
languages  other  than  English. 
Finally,  two  questionnaires  — 
dealing  with  organizational  and 
cultural  leadership  —  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  this  fall. 
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"It  is  extremely  im|)ortant  that 
mil  those  receivinfc  our  question¬ 
naires  reply  to  them  fully  and  ac¬ 
curately’’,  Dr.  Fishman  commented. 
“We  must  receive  replies  from  all 
schools,  parishes,  publications, 
broadcasts,  and  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  preserving  and  fur¬ 
thering  specific  languages  if  our 
study  is  to  be  of  value.  If  any 
principals,  teachers,  editors,  broad¬ 
casters,  religious  functionaries  or 
organizational  leaders  have  not 
received  our  questionnaires,  they 
should  contact  us  at  once  so  that 
copies  can  be  sent  to  them  without 
delay.’’  Dr.  Fishman  indicated  that 
all  replies  would  be  kept  confiden¬ 
tial  and  would  be  utilized  only  for 
the  preparation  of  nationwide  re¬ 
ports.  “Our  final  report  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  will  have  two 
objectives:  to  accurately  describe 
the  language-maintenance  efforts 
in  connection  with  each  language 
and  to  recommend  whatever  steps 
seem  to  be  called  for  to  strengthen 
these  efforts.  It  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  we  urgently  re¬ 
quire  replies  from  all  those  to 
whom  we  have  already  sent  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  as  well  as  from  all 
those  to  whom  we  would  gladly 
send  them  if  only  we  had  their 
names  and  addresses. 

“This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
‘lost  continent’  of  the  non-English 
languages  spoken  by  Americans 
has  been  recognized.  Our  country 
is  in  great  need  of  increased  com¬ 
petence  in  all  languages  in  order 
to  maintain  and  improve  its  diplo¬ 
matic,  cultural  and  commercial  re¬ 
lations  with  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Needless  to  add,  it  would 
be  sheer  folly  on  our  part  to  con¬ 


tinue  boasting  in  the  fashion  of 
one  ethnocentric  Englishman  who 
supposedly  persuaded  himself  of 
having  successfully  communicated 
with  different  people  throughout 
the  world  by  simply  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  in  English.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  we  re¬ 
cognize  the  linguistic  gold  mines 
that  we  have  in  our  midst  and  it  is 
particularly  important  that  first, 
second  and  third  generation  Ameri¬ 
cans  recognize  the  value  of  pre¬ 
serving  this  precious  heritage  of 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  In 
doing  so,  they  will  be  helping  their 
country  as  well  as  enriching  their 
own  lives.  Our  Project  deserves 
their  whole  -  hearted  cooperation 
and  requires  their  assistance  if  it 
is  to  succeed,’’  Dr.  Fishman  added. 

Over  ten  thousand  question¬ 
naires  (accompanied  by  postage- 
free  return  envelopes)  have  been 
distributed  thus  far.  Replies  are 
required  immediately  if  the  Pro¬ 
ject’s  deadlines  are  to  be  met.  The 
final  report  will  be  available  with¬ 
in  a  year  and  copies  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  to  all  interested  parties  as 
well  as  to  agencies,  libraries  and 
scholars  throughout  the  country. 

*  •  • 

LITERARY  SOCIETY 
FOUNDATION 

“The  Literary  Society  Founda¬ 
tion  was  created  by  the  Literari¬ 
scher  Verein,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
and  was  endowed  with  a  fund  to 
create  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  for  literature,  art  and 
science,  and  the  German  language. 

The  establishment  of  this  Foun¬ 
dation  proved  to  be  very  success¬ 
ful.  Not  only  did  it  succeed  in  in- 
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creasing  the  original  fund  many 
times  over,  but  it  has  since  its 
creation  spent  over  $30,000  for 
the  purposes  it  was  set  up  for,  an 
amount  much  larger  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal  endowment. 

The  Foundation  has  chosen  as 
its  main  object  the  furthering  of 
the  teaching  of  German  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  It  also  seeks 
to  persuade  German  -  American 
parents  to  speak  German  at  home, 
and  thus  have  their  children  ac¬ 
quire  a  second  important  language 
the  easy  way. 

In  order  to  attain  this  aim  the 
Foundation  has  done  many  things 
it  has  considered  useful.  It  has 
offered  prizes  in  the  form  of 
medals  to  students  in  our  High 
Schools  and  in  the  form  of  German 
books  to  students  in  our  Colleges. 
It  has  supplied  many  High  Schools 
with  modem  German  textbooks  to 
replace  old  and  outdated  ones.  It 
has  given  German  books  to  college 
libraries  and  has  helped  to  build  up 
the  German  Philology  Collection  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  It 
has  given  large  grants  to  a  number 
of  colleges  to  enable  them  to  es¬ 
tablish  special  courses  in  German 
and,  last  but  not  least,  it  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  pamphlets  to 
promote  the  study  of  German.  The 
last  one,  "American  Roys  and  Girls 
Should  Know  at  Least  One  For¬ 
eign  Language”  has  been  issued  in 
over  300,000  copies  and  has  been 
distributed  all  over  the  United 
States  free  of  charge.  Orders  for 
these  pamphlets  are  being  received 
daily  from  teachers  of  German  who 
read  our  advertisements  in  the 
German  Quarterly  and  other  pub¬ 


lications." 

Georg  Peters 
337  East  88th  Street 
New  York  28, 

New  York 

•  *  • 

VISUAL-ORAL-AURAL 
METHOD  FOR  CHILDREN 
Mequon,  Wisconsin.  “A  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  language  teaching  is 
announced  by  C  0  M  M  U  N  I  C  A- 
TIONS  MEDIA  SERVICE,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Sager  Film  Productions, 
Mequon,  Wisconsin,  a  new  course 
in  the  German  language  designed 
especially  for  elementary  classes. 

The  materials  provide  “person- 
to-person  communication”  between 
elementary  age  children  and  the 
youthful  American  pupil  via  film¬ 
strips  and  tapes. 

Produced  in  Germany  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1960,  each  of  the  30  study 
units  presents  a  segment  in  the 
daily  lives  of  a  nine-year-old  Ger¬ 
man  girl,  her  twelve  -  year  -  old 
brother,  other  members  of  her 
family,  neighbors  and  friends. 

By  means  of  the  “VISUAL- 
AURAL-ORAL”  presentation  and 
response  the  learner  thinks  in  the 
new  languapre  from  the  start,  and 
uses  complete  sentences. 

Lessons  consist  of  taped  EXPO¬ 
SITIONS.  VISU  AL- AURAL - 
ORAL  PRESENTATIONS,  VISU¬ 
AL  -  AURAL  -  O  R  A  L  DRILLS, 
PATTERN  DRILLS,  QUESTION- 
AND- ANSWER  DRILLS,  DIA¬ 
LOG  DRILLS,  and  SONGS.  The 
tapes  have  pauses  for  the  child¬ 
ren’s  responses. 

Each  lesson  unit  is  complement¬ 
ed  by  a  TEACHER’S  GUIDE 
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with  day-by-day  lesson  plans,  back¬ 
ground  information  and  transla¬ 
tions. 

The  course  is  entitled  “EVERY¬ 
DAY  LIFE  AND  LANGUAGE  IN 
GERMANY."  All  scripU  were 
written  by  Gilbert  J.  Manalli,  Ger¬ 
man  teacher,  Fulbright  Exchange 
Teacher  to  Gcimany  in  1958  and 
1959,  and  participant  in  the  1959 
University  of  Texas  NDEA  For¬ 
eign  Language  Institute.  Consul¬ 
tants  include  J.  Casper  Kuhlmann, 
German  language  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  Bremen,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Dr.  Emma  Marie  Birk- 
maier.  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  visuals,  recordings  and 
general  treatment  are  the  work  of 
Clifton  G.  Sager,  long-time  pro¬ 
ducer  of  educational  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  filmstrips.  The  sensitive 
use  of  the  “language  of  the  visual" 
according  to  Sager,  is  one  of  the 
important  elements  of  the  “VISU¬ 
AL-AURAL-ORAL"  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  course.” 

C.  G.  Sager,  President 
Communications  Media  Scn’ice 
1531  W.  Bonniwell  Road 
Mequon,  Wisconsin 

*  *  • 

GERMAN  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Germany  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Education 
Office  of  the  Federal  Republic  in 
Bonn,  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the 
schools  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
has  just  completed  a  four  month’s 
survey  of  the  schools  of  West 
Gerr-.any. 

He  observed  123  complete  lessons 


in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  25  leading  cities,  includ¬ 
ing  Berlin,  made  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  courses  of  study  and 
textbooks,  and  conferred  with 
numerous  city  and  school  officials. 

His  report  will  be  published  by 
New  York  University  Press. 

In  March  Dr.  Huebener  was 
awarded  the  Cross  of  Merit,  First 
Class,  by  President  Luebke  of  West 
Germany. 

•  •  • 

SALZBURG  SEMINAR 
GRANTS  1961 

Six  college  students  of  German 
were  recipients  of  the  annual 
Austrian  Government  Grants  of 
$200  each  for  attendance  at  the 
Salzburg  Seminar  of  German  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature.  The  break¬ 
down  is  as  follows: 

1  senior  from  San  Diego  State 
College 

4  sophomores  from  San  Diego 
City  College 

1  freshman  from  Modesto  Junior 
College 

Although  the  awards  are  made 
on  a  nation-wide  basis,  only  Cali¬ 
fornians  submitted  applications  for 
final  processing.  Of  the  700  odd 
participants  from  21  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  ranging  from  as  far  as  Cey¬ 
lon  and  the  Congo,  the  U.S.  had 
its  largest  representation  this  sum¬ 
mer  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
German  Holiday  Courses  at  Salz¬ 
burg  in  1922. 

Highlights  of  this  year’s  session 
as  in  the  past  were  Dichtervorle- 
Kungen  by  Karl  Waggerl  and  Theo¬ 
dor  Czokor. 

Any  advance  information  on 
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next  year’s  travel  grants  should 
be  directed  to  Dr.  J.  Michael  Moore, 
American  Academic  Advisor  to 
the  International  Summer  School 
for  German  Language  and  Philol¬ 
ogy,  6944  Waverly  Avenue,  La 
Jolla,  Calif.  Prerequisite  to  apply¬ 
ing  are  a  working  knowledge  of 
Geiman,  and  scholarship  standing. 
*  •  • 

STUDIES  IN  ROMANTICISM 

“In  the  autumn  of  1961,  Studien 
in  Romantieiam,  a  new  quarterly 
journal  sponsored  by  the  Graduate 
School,  Boston  University,  will  be¬ 
gin  publication.  As  its  title  indi¬ 
cates,  the  journal  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  all  aspects  and 
manifestations  of  the  Romantic 
Movement. 

Manuscripts  dealing  with  any 
aspect  of  the  Movement  —  on  liter¬ 
ature,  writers,  literary  relation¬ 
ships,  music,  art,  and  the  like  — 
are  welcome.  We  are  of  course 
most  interested  in  receiving  manu¬ 
scripts  on  German  Romanticism. 
I  regret  very  much  to  say  that  be¬ 
cause  of  high  printing  costs  all 
manuscripts  must  be  in  English. 

The  subscriptions  should  be  sent 
to  the  editor.  Studies  in  Romanti- 
dam,  236  Bay  State  Road,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts.” 

David  Bonnell  Green 
Editor 
♦  ♦  • 

LOWER  PRICE 
Gentlemen : 

We  thank  you  for  the  review  of 
our  film,  BAUERNVOLK  IN 
DEN  BERGEN.  However,  one 
slight  error  was  made.  Instead  of 
a  price  of  $165  for  the  color  print. 


the  amount  of  $115  should  be 
mentioned.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  have  this  correction 
made? 

Respectfully, 

Hans  van  Sluizer,  Churchill- 

Wexler 

801  N.  Seward  St., 

Los  Angeles  38 

•  •  • 

23,457  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 
The  number  of  foreign  students 
in  Western  Germany  and  West 
Berlin  rose  to  23,457  in  the  Winter 
Term  1960/61,  as  compared  with 
22,109  in  the  preceding  term.  The 
largest  grroup  was  that  from  Greece 
(3,410),  followed  by  Iran  (3,179) 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
(1,914).  Medicine,  machine-engin¬ 
eering,  and  electrical  engineering 
are  the  subjects  most  frequently 
taken  by  students  from  abroad. 

*  •  • 

HISTORY  OF 
BERLIN  UNIVERSITY 
Two  memorial  publications  have 
recently  appeared  to  mark  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Berlin,  both  published 
by  Walter  de  Gruyter,  Berlin.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilhelm  Weischedel,  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Free  University 
of  Berlin,  has  called  his  Idee  und 
Wirklichkeit  einer  Universität  — 
Dokumente  zur  Geschichte  der 
Fricdrich-Wilhelm-Univeraität  zu 
Berlin”  (540  pp.,  DM  24)  —  the 
conception  and  reality  of  a  univer¬ 
sity.  The  West  German  Conference 
of  University  Rectors  has  publish¬ 
ed,  together  vrith  the  Free  Univer¬ 
sity,  Studium  Berolinense,"  a  col- 
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lection  of  essays  on  the  research 
and  history  of  Berlin  Univei-sity 
(930  pp.,  DM  3G). 

•  •  • 

NATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CONTEST 

In  the  academic  year  1960/Gl 
35  Regional  Areas  participated, 
203  Test  Centers  were  in  action, 
G500  applications  for  tests  were 
received,  and  4191  actual  partici¬ 
pants  were  reported.  Since  the 


1961/62  Contest  will  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  have  even  more  participants, 
have  your  students  apply  early, 
before  January  1962.  Your  local 
AATG  Chapter  or  the  National 
(Tontest  Secretary,  Professor  Karl 
S.  Weimar,  Department  of  Ger¬ 
man,  Brown  University,  Provi¬ 
dence  12,  R.I.  will  be  happy  to 
supply  additional  information.  Be 
sure  to  read  in  this  issue  the  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Professor  Elizabeth  Bohn- 
ing  describing  last  year’s  Contest 
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TEXTBOOKS 

Griesbach,  Heinz,  et  al.,  Grammatik  der  deuteehen  Sprache. 

München:  Max  Hueber  (1960).  436  pp. 

This  book  combines  the  advantages  of  a  systematic  grammar  with 
those  of  presentation  methods  developed  on  the  basis  of  actual  class¬ 
room  experience.  The  authors  dedicate  this  comprehensive  grammar  not 
only  to  native  speakers  of  German.  They  specifically  mention  its  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  “foreign”  student  and  ri^tly  so.  The  text  is  not  only 
arranged  very  clearly,  its  language  is  precise  and  simple.  The  upper 
division  language  student  should  be  able  to  increase  his  command  of 
the  language  in  something  like  a  crystallization  process  from  within 
the  language  using  an  all-German  guide  and  reference  book  such  as 
this.  He  can  for  once  dispense  with  the  comparative  method  which  has 
its  limitations  here,  particularly  if  we  consider  the  amount  and  type  of 
preparation  our  students  ordinarily  have  in  English  grammar. 

The  grammar  describes  “gepflegte  Umgangssprache”  and  disre¬ 
gards  to  some  extent  forms  of  contemporary  literature  reflecting  par¬ 
ticularly  unusual  speech  habits  and  dialects. 

The  topics  appear  in  a  sequence  ranging  from  letters,  sounds,  syl¬ 
lables,  words,  sentences,  to  connected  speech.  Each  chapter  presents 
the  material  methodologically  as  much  as  possible  within  the  frame  of  a 
systematic  grammar.  The  student  is  advised  to  read  each  chapter  en¬ 
tirely  before  studying  grammatical  rules  in  detail. 

The  early  discussion  of  word  formation  is  of  particular  value  for 
the  language  student.  The  correct  use  of  foims  brings  him  to  a  discussion 
of  sentence  structure.  Verbs  are  presented  before  nouns,  pronouns,  and 
adjectives.  Adverbs  and  particles,  prepositions  and  conjunctions  follow. 
Sentence  structure  begins  with  sentence  classification  and  analysis.  The 
discussion  of  word  order  leads  over  to  a  discussion  of  style. 

The  student  is  advised  to  base  his  sentence  analysis  of  text  selec¬ 
tions  in  supplementary  readings  on  the  use  of  certain  landmarks  or 
signals  which  Griesbach  and  Schulz  select  to  demonstrate  graphically. 
They  make  full  use  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  graphic  method  of 
showing  structure  and  manage  very  well  with  fifteen  to  twenty  symbols. 

The  scope  of  this  book,  the  elimination  of  detailed  listings  of  isolated 
and  peculiar  language  forms  in  present  day  German,  its  excellent  refer¬ 
ence  and  indexing  system,  its  modem  and  practical  approach  to  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  plus  the  innovations  which  it  contains  make  it  a  valu¬ 
able  reference  book  for  teachers  and  students  of  German.  It  will  prove 
a  stimulating  and  rewarding  reading  for  all  those  who  are  concerned 
with  improving  the  ways  of  presenting  German  grammar  in  class. 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

Gunther  H.  Gottschalk 
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Wilson,  P.  G.,  German  Grammar.  London:  The  English  Universities 
Press  (1958).  244  pp.  6/  -  net. 

P.  G.  Wilson’s  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  is  a  neat,  compact  volume, 
aiiich  is  one  of  a  series  of  “Teach  Yourself”  books.  In  the  Foreword, 
the  author  in  the  role  of  a  teacher  addresses  himself  to  the  learner,  and, 
in  pleasently  conversational  style,  explains  purpose  and  method  of  the 
book.  He  effectively  makes  the  point  that  grammar  does  not  exist  for 
itself  but  is  merely  a  convenient  summary  of  language  usage  and  a 
useful  tool  to  help  the  student  acquire  command  of  the  language;  in 
other  words,  that  its  roisott  d'etre  and  value  for  the  average  person  is 
a  purely  practical  one. 

Unfortunately,  this  eminently  sound  idea  seems  to  get  pretty  well 
lost  in  the  main  body  of  the  book.  Its  practical  value  for  a  student 
trying  to  learn  the  language  on  his  own  seems  dubious.  The  common- 
sense  principle  that  in  a  beginner’s  book  the  sequence  of  grammatical 
points  should  be  based  on  frequency  of  need  is  in  no  wise  applied.  Each 
chapter  is  devoted  to  one  part  of  speech  (and  in  the  case  of  the  verb, 
to  various  phrases  of  it),  and  the  sequence  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one, 
according  to  old  grammatical  tradition.  Articles,  nouns,  adjectives, 
numerals,  pronouns,  and  even  verbal  nouns  and  verbal  adjectives  are 
all  treated  fully  before  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  introduced  (Chap¬ 
ter  IX,  p.  90).  Thus  the  student  cannot  form  a  sentence  until  he  has 
worked  his  way  througdt  more  than  a  third  of  the'  book.  Another  case 
in  point  is  the  prepositions,  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XIX,  the 
third  from  the  end. 

In  reading  through  the  book,  one  is  repeatedly  astonished  by  the 
discrepancy  between  the  author’s  theoretical  understanding  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  language  teaching  and  his  methods  of  applying  them. 
He  says,  for  example  (p.  103) :  “All  languages  look  dreadfully  compli¬ 
cated  when  the  grammatical  machinery  is  analysed  and  set  down  meth¬ 
odically,  but  all  languages,  in  so  far  as  the  needs  of  daily  life  are  con¬ 
cerned,  are  fairly  simple.”  In  view  of  his  recognition  of  this  fact,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  why  he  could  not  shake  off  at  least  the  heaviest 
shackles  of  traditionalism,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  beginner,  who  has 
no  teacher  to  guide  him,  omit  some  of  the  more  abstruse  points  and 
in  general  simplify  his  grammatical  explanations,  as  well  as  make 
distinctions  between  the  more  and  the  less  important  points.  Most  of 
the  explanations  are  more  detailed  than  they  need  be  and  many  are 
made  to  seem  far  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  they  actually  are. 
The  theoretical  grammarian  wins  out  over  the  teacher.  That  the  author 
is  somehow  aware  of  this  occasionally  comes  out  in  his  own  words.  He 
says,  on  p.  163,  after  devoting  more  than  several  pages  to  the  discussion 
of  the  adverb:  “This  ends  our  chapter  on  adverbs,  which  has  perhaps 
proved  a  trifle  heavy,  although  grammatically  the  adverb  is  very  simple. 
The  difficulties  are  mainly  idiomatic.” 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  intended  to  be  a  “Teach  Yourself’ 
book,  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  only  exercises  are  in  an  appendix 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  They  are  ingeniously  worked  out,  but  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  of  only  limited  value.  It  is  somewhat  startling 
to  read  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  exercises  (p.  211):  “Exer¬ 
cises  in  grammar  usually  take  the  form  of  sentences  illustrating  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  to  be  translated  into  and  out  of  the  language.”  Arc  the 
more  recently  developed  methods  of  language  teaching  unknown  in 
Britain? 

Mr.  Wilson  is  at  his  best  in  his  introductory  remarks  to  each  section, 
where  he  compares  English  and  German  usage,  and  in  his  treatment 
of  vocabulary  building.  Here,  as  well  as  in  his  section  on  word  order, 
he  gives  sound  advice,  which  should  be  especially  useful  to  those  students 
who  want  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book 
could  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  as  a  handy  reference  grammar, 
though  its  value  in  this  connection  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  it  were 
provided  with  a  detailed  alphabetical  index,  in  addition  to  the  table 
of  contents. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Erika  Meyer  Shiver 

Foltin,  Lore  Barbara,  Deutsche  Welt.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  (1958).  xi,  254  pp. 

Deutsche  Welt  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  small  number  of 
available  elementary  readers,  which  are  needed  to  supplement  the  often 
scant  reading  matter  in  beginner’;;  grammars.  Its  selections  are  so  easy 
and  so  well  graded  that  it  can  be  introduced  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  term  of  a  college  class,  when  the  student  has  become  acquainted 
with  complex  sentence  structure,  and  continued  into  the  second  term. 
Of  the  16  chapters,  4  are  by  Mrs.  Foltin,  while  the  remaining  11  are 
simplifications  of  works  by  authors  ranging  from  Heine  to  Waggerl. 
One  of  Mrs.  Foltin’s  own  contributions,  the  last  selection  of  the  Reader, 
is  a  charming  retelling  of  Goethe’s  Lili  and  Frau  von  Stein  experiences, 
a  selection  which  the  inclusion  of  Goethe  poems  and  letters  has  made 
particularly  effective  (although  “An  ein  goldnes  Herz,  das  er  am  Halse 
trug”  may  be  a  debatable  choice  among  Goethe  poems).  The  author’s 
claim  that  her  selection  of  stories  will  acquaint  the  American  student 
with  differences  between  his  own  and  the  foreign  culture  may  be  some¬ 
what  questioned,  since  her  choice  is  so  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of 
stories  with  an  archaic  flavor  and  a  provincial  background.  The  charge 
of  provincialism  may  also  be  made,  since  none  of  the  stories  chosen, 
even  those  published  after  1918,  give  an  inkling  of  the  social  and  political 
changes  of  the  past  decades.  However,  the  selections  offer  a  variety  of 
emotional  experiences,  and  the  humorous  and  “horror”  stories  will  surely 
hold  the  interest  of  the  student. 
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The  text’s  srreatest  asset  is  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  reading  aids. 
Conversation  is  not  forgotten  either,  while  the  exercises  for  grammar 
review  8er>’e  as  a  reminder  of  existing  difficulties  rather  than  as  drill. 

UeuUehe  Welt  is  carefully  edited  and  printed.  The  following  ad¬ 
ditions  may  be  suggested  for  its  next  edition:  the  American  equivalents 
of  Liter,  Meter,  Kilometer;  the  translation  of  gnädige  Frau  with  gnädig; 
“converse”  to  (sich)  unterhalten;  “drift  past”  to  ziehen;  “market-day” 
to  der  Markt;  “suffer”  to  dulden.  Duden  and  Mackensen  still  list  “to 
ski”  and  “ski”  as  Sehi  fahren  and  der  Schi  (p.  3  and  p.  247).  The  defini¬ 
tion  of  “cognate”  might  be  griven  in  connection  with  its  first  appearance 
on  page  6  rather  than  on  page  30.  On  page  72  the  “play”  of  the  organ 
should  be  “playing”,  and  “despaired”  on  page  51  should  be  omitted. 
“Practise”  as  the  translation  of  die  Übung  is  spelled  with  a  e.  On  page 
194  raised  i  for  the  “long  attribute”  should  follow  “einen”  rather  than 
“daß.”  On  page  244  the  plural  of  der  Name  should  be  given  as  “-n”,  and 
in  the  English-German  Vocabulary  under  “acquaintance”  the  spelling  of 
“someone”  should  be  corrected. 

Queens  College 

Marianne  Zerner 

Goeosche,  C.  R.,  Patterns  of  German  Conversation.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  (1958).  87  pp. 

This  handy  collection  of  dialogues  can  be  used  at  any  point  in  the 
first  two  years  of  study  as  supplementary  or  main  text.  The  dialogues 
are  arranged  to  provide  practice  in  high  frequency  verbal  idioms,  in 
expressions  applying  to  the  student’s  everyday  experiences,  and  to  those 
situations  he  is  likely  to  encounter  in  German-speaking  countries. 

The  phrases  are  presented  in  groups  of  four  in  a  plain  and  practi¬ 
cal  arrangement  which  places  German  phrases  and  their  English  equi¬ 
valents  on  opposite  pages.  Each  group  contains  two  questions  or  state¬ 
ments  and  adequate  responses  to  them.  The  author  suggests  chorus  and 
individual  recitation  and  memorization  of  the  dialogues,  later  their 
variation  and  combination  and  other  types  of  exercises. 

This  approach  to  the  spoken  language  has  advantages  such  as  pro¬ 
viding  fluency  at  normal  conversational  speed,  good  pronunciation  habits 
on  account  of  constant  group  practice,  a  fast  gain  in  the  student’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ability  to  express  himself,  and,  above  all,  his  acquisition  of 
a  language  habit. 

The  reviewer  noted  that  students  who  received  their  initial  language 
tiwining  with  this  method  penetrated  quite  voluntarily  more  deeply  into 
the  complexities  of  the  language  and  mastered  involved  grammatical 
material  with  comparative  ease. 

We  hope  for  several  minor  adjustments  or  additions  in  a  later 
edition  such  as  chapter  references  on  each  page  or  a  different  way  of 
numbering  the  dialogues,  a  greater  use  of  common  (jerman  names  in- 
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stead  of  American  names  which  complicate  pronunciation  exercises,  in 
some  places  a  fi^reater  emphasis  on  the  “polite  form  of  address”  which 
the  students  are  more  likely  to  use,  and  possibly  an  introductory  chapter 
which  would  supply  the  student  with  common  introductions,  greetings, 
and  other  expressions  for  early  classroom  use  and  thus  facilitate  an 
early  start  of  this  text  in  language  training. 

University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

Gunther  H.  Gottschaijc 

Haas,  Charles,  Bi-Lingual  Group  Conversation  Series:  German-English 
Manual.  Second  Edition.  South  Pasadena,  California  (904  Monterey 
Road):  Group  Conversation  Manuals  (1960).  89  pp.  $1.60  (|6.00  for 
a  12'  LP  recording  of  the  exercises). 

The  author  of  Group  Conversation  Manuals  maintains  that  “clear 
understanding  of  a  foreign  language  as  well  as  fluent  speech  can  be 
acquired  by  repeated  practice  of  active  conversation.”  This  active  con¬ 
versation  is  provided  in  the  German-English  Manual  in  the  form  of 
“personalized”  dialogues  for  groups  of  students  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher.  The  exercises  are  devoted  entirely  to  units  consisting  of  a 
question  followed  by  five  interrelated  answers.  Each  pair  of  facing 
pages  (German  on  the  left,  English  translation  on  the  right)  consti¬ 
tutes  a  Gespräch.  The  first  ten  of  the  Gesjnräche  consist  of  five  relatively 
simple  question-answer  sets  each,  then  follow  eighteen  dialogues  of  four 
each,  and  finally  nine  with  three  sets  each  of  considerably  more  involved 
questions  and  answers.  In  addition  to  the  thirty-seven  dialogues  (one 
hundred  and  fifty  separate  question-answer  combinations)  lists  of 
seventy  proverbs,  fifty  short  quotations,  and  the  words  for  twelve  fa¬ 
miliar  German  songs  (“Du,  Du  liegst  mir  im  Herzen,”  etc.)  are  included. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  book  the  author  makes  helpful  suggestions  for 
varying  the  use  of  the  dialogues  in  class  (e.g.,  rotation  answering,  roll 
call,  oral  quizzes,  etc.).  A  list  of  basic  phrases  for  classroom  use  is  also 
included. 

The  Manual  appears  to  be  best  suited  as  a  conversational  supplement 
in  an  intermediate  course.  It  could  be  a  very  refreshing  addition  to  a 
second-year  reading  course.  In  beginning  courses  that  do  not  rely  on 
the  time-consuming  drills  of  the  audio-lingual  approach,  the  manual 
could  easily  replace  the  usual  graded  reader. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  system  is  apparent  in  the  pleasure  the 
students  could  find  in  selecting  their  own  answers  from  a  given  set  or 
in  using  previously  learned  replies.  The  multiple  answers  lend  each 
“conversation”  a  bit  of  urgency  and  realism  that  is  often  lacking  in  the 
pattern-practice  drill  so  cherished  by  modem  linguists.  A  good  sense 
of  variety,  and  in  many  instances  of  wit,  was  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
discussion  material.  The  examples  cover  the  broadest  range  of  “con¬ 
versational”  German  (the  last  four  dialogues  are  concerned  with  the 
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formalities  of  visiting),  yet  the  environment  is  always  American.  This 
is  not  a  tourist  “how-to-say-it  book,”  but  rather  one  which  will  afford 
students  the  pleasure  of  discussing  their  daily  affairs  in  German. 

Nevertheless  one  could  wish  occasionally  that  the  pattern  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises  were  not  so  consistent  One  looks  in  vain  for  such  variety  as  a 
short  skit  or  a  brief  anecdote.  Furthermore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mem¬ 
orization  of  proverbs  and  short  quotes  is  not  a  good  step  toward  the 
si)eaking  command  of  a  living  language.  A  brief  description  of  at  least 
some  of  the  more  difficult  pronunciation  patterns  might  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  (perhaps  this  is  a  hidden  incentive  to  buy  the  record!).  Finally,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  fair  number  of  sentences  in  the  Manual  read  like 
translations  from  the  English,  and  that  others  may  not  be  too  well 
suited  for  conversational  purposes. 

Still,  the  flexibility  that  is  provided  by  the  individual  dialogues  is 
a  source  of  lasting  merit  for  the  Manual.  The  instructor  could  select  or 
limit  to  his  own  preference  the  question-answer  sets  he  might  wish  to 
use  during  a  semester.  Any  course  in  the  German  language  would  find 
this  text  a  handy  contribution  to  oral-aural  practice. 

University  of  Texas 

Robert  R.  Mollenauer 

STRAt'BiNGER,  PAUL  0.,  Elementary  German  Science  Header.  Revised. 

New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston.  (I960).  IX,  93,  xl  pp. 

Those  interested  in  scientific  German  will  welcome  Straubinger’s 
revised  edition  of  his  reader.  The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  “this 
text  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  scientific  German  at  the 
elementary  level.  It  is  primarily  designed  for  use  as  a  supplementary 
reader  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  formal  grammar.”  The  author 
adds  that  his  book  may  also  be  used  by  second  or  third  semester  stu¬ 
dents  for  rapid  reading  or  for  outside  reading  assignments  and  by  those 
science  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  German 
through  independent  study. 

In  my  opinion  the  author  has  adequately  achieved  the  aims  which 
he  has  stated  in  the  preface.  The  well  printed  and  attractive  book  does 
not  pretend  to  be  more  than  what  it  is,  an  elementary  science  reader. 
It  contains  thirty-six  reading  passages  which  in  a  carefully  graduated 
manner  exemplify  the  main  features  of  German  grammar  and  build 
systematically  the  student’s  vocabulary.  The  grrammar  is  presented  in 
the  traditional  manner  but  its  treatment  is  adequate.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  author  rightly  places  special  emphasis  on  the  sentence  structure  of 
scientific  German  and  one  third  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  the  usage  of  subordinate  clauses,  participial  constructions,  etc.  I  find 
it  gratifying  that  the  scientific  vocabulary  is  up-to-date,  including  the 
latest  terminology  from  the  field  of  space  rockets.  The  vocabulary  is 
distributed  as  follows:  the  first  ten  lessons  deal  primarily  with  physics; 
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the  second  ten,  with  chemistry;  the  third  ten,  with  the  biological  sciences; 
and  the  last  six  touch  on  such  miscellaneous  fields  as  medicine,  mathe¬ 
matics,  geology,  and  geograi)hy.  There  are  no  explanations  of  exercises 
in  the  reader  but  it  is  equipped  with  a  complete  vocabulary  which  is 
arranged  according  to  the  best  lexical  and  pedagogical  principles. 

In  summary,  Straubinger’s  book  represents  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  field  of  German  scientific  readers.  However,  one  word  of  caution. 
Because  the  book  has  no  explanations  and  exercises,  those  who  intend  to 
use  it  must  be  very  careful  in  their  selection  of  the  accompanying  gram- 
mar(it  ought  to  be  one  with  a  fairly  traditional  approach),  and  should 
also  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  thorough  coordination  of  grammar  with  the 
respective  reading  passages.  Much  of  the  success  in  the  use  of  this  text 
will  depend  on  the  fulfillment  of  these  tw’o  conditions. 

Vanderbilt  University 

Josef  Rysan 

Mann,  Thomas,  Tristan,  ed.  Karl  S.  Weimar.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co. 
(1960).  112  pp.  $1.76. 

Boell,  Heinrich,  Aus  unseren  Tagen,  ed.  Gisela  Stein.  New’  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.  (1960).  138  pp. 

Roth,  Paulene  Hadaway,  and  Niei.8EN,  M.  L.,  Spiegel  der  Zeit. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  (1960).  214  pp.  $2.25. 

Tristan.  Teachers  will  welcome  this  edition  of  Thomas  Mann’s 
masterpiece  prepared  for  students  w’ith  little  or  no  reading  experience. 
The  82  pages  with  introduction,  footnotes  and  end-vocabulary,  success¬ 
fully  complement  the  existing  texts.  The  principal  parts  of  irregular 
verbs  and  of  all  nouns  in  the  vocabulary  represent  a  welcome  help  for 
the  student.  One  could  wish,  however,  for  more  consistency  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  apparatus.  Expressions  like  “sie  beide”  or  “es  gibt  hier,”  knowm 
to  students  with  a  basic  vocabulary  of  500  words  are  annotated,  where¬ 
as  expressions  like  “er  soil  sich  eines  gewissen  Rufes  erfreuen”  are 
omitted.  The  excellent  scholarly  introduction  requires  a  wider  back¬ 
ground  in  the  Humanities  than  most  students  possess.  Pleasantly  illus¬ 
trated,  the  book  will  prove,  despite  flaws,  a  useful  introduction  to 
modern  literature. 

Aus  unseren  Tagen,  A  reader  containing  a  selection  of  stories  by 
Boil  certainly  has  its  place  among  materials  for  an  intermediate  course. 
The  author  selected  six  stories  which  appear  too  difficult  for  the  level 
they  seem  designed  for.  The  left  hand  pages  of  the  book  therefore  offer 
up  to  twenty-six  translations  of  idioms  and  difficult  passages  per  page 
of  text.  Occasionally  half  of  it  must  be  explained  by  notes  which,  how¬ 
ever,  lack  consistency.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  text  with  such  short¬ 
comings  can  be  profitably  utilized  to  assure  an  increase  in  vocabulary 
knowledge  and  reading  skill  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Spiegel  der  Zeit.  This  pleasant  reader  provides  stories  by  Boll, 
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Rinser,  Polgar,  Bergengruen,  and  DUrrenmatt.  The  selection  is  appeal¬ 
ing,  offers  a  variety  of  moods,  themes  and  situations,  and  is  linguistical¬ 
ly  well  suited  for  an  intermediate  course.  Short  introductions  to  each 
author  give  pertinent  information  without  unnecessary  elaborate  inter¬ 
pretations.  The  footnotes  are  well  chosen,  the  end-vocabulary  is  compre¬ 
hensive  and  well  organized.  It  is  an  attractive  reader  well  designed  for 
the  inteimiediate  level. 

Michigan  State  Universitg 

Ruth  J.  Kilciienmann 

Jens,  Walter,  Der  Blinde,  ed.  Harry  Bergholz.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  (1959).  xiii,  1G3  pp. 

Professor  Bergholz  deserv’es  the  gratitude  of  teachers  and  students 
alike  for  having  made  available,  in  textbook  form,  this  parable  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  its  aftermath,  a  period  about  which  there  is  still  much 
ignorance  among  American  students  of  German.  Perhaps  he  should  not 
have  ranked  Jens  in  his  foreword  with  Kafka,  Hofmannsthal,  Joyce, 
Faulkner,  Gide  and  Proust!  (p.  ix).  He  also  writes  erroneously  (p.vii) : 
"Hitler’s  party  had  managed,  in  January  1933,  to  win  a  niajority  in 
parliament.”  No  election  was  held  in  January  1933;  on  the  30th  of  that 
month.  Hitler  was  appointed  chancellor  due  to  an  intrigue  staged  by 
Hindenburg’s  friends  and  advisers;  the  elections  .w’ere  held  two  months 
later  and  did  not  result,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  terror,  in  a  Nazi  ma¬ 
jority.  We  must  keep  these  facts  before  us  and  our  students,  for  they 
honor  the  many  German  foes  of  Nazism. 

The  story  itself  is  that  of  an  elementary  schoolteacher,  Heinrich 
Mittenhaufen  from  Hamburg,  who  loses  his  eyesight  in  the  fall  of  1950. 
He  is  helped  by  a  Jewish  friend,  the  actor  Moses  Matthäus,  who  had 
survived  the  Auschwitz  concentration  and  destruction  camp.  This 
wonderful  man  with  the  incredible  apostolic  last  and  prophetic  first 
name  has  given  to  Heinrich  a  game  with  a  set  of  small  wooden  blocks 
which  become  a  microcosmic  “Abbild”  of  the  invisible  world  for  the 
blind  teacher.  (Stefan  Zweig’s  Schachnovelle  and  Hesse’s  Glasperlenapiel 
had  already  used  this  motif).  The  game  turns  into  an  instrument  of 
escapism  and  esoteric  L’art  pour  Vart  entertainment,  and  so  Moses 
Matthäus  takes  Mittenhaufen  to  another,  ninety-year  old  Jewish  sur¬ 
vivor  of  Auschwitz,  Joseph  Freiburger.  The  latter,  who  has  been  blind 
from  earliest  youth  on,  pronounces  the  solution  of  the  puzzle,  the  Jensian 
counterpart  to  Goethe’s  Wer  immer  strebend  sich  bemüht:  He  who 
plays  the  game  alone  is  lost. 

The  blindness  of  Mittenhaufen  stands,  of  course,  for  the  blindness 
of  the  German  people,  and  his  desire  to  play  the  game  alone  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  walking  her  dangerous  road  alone,  contemptuous  of  human  and 
democratic  principles.  That  the  Jews  invented  the  game  and  know  how 
to  use  it  seems  to  be  a  Aine  compliment  to  their  genius  for  psychology 
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and  for  the  art  of  survival  against  terrible  odds. 

Walter  Jens,  who  writes  not  only  fiction  but  is  a  renowned  pro¬ 
fessor  of  classical  philology  at  Tübingen,  paints,  despite  all  good  inten¬ 
tions,  a  distortedly  rosy  picture  of  Auschwitz.  1)  Auschwitz  was  no 
place  where  old  Jews  could  gather  at  night  and  admire  an  actor  like 
Moses  Matthäus  reciting  Shakespeare  “after  hours.”  2)  Moses  Matthäus 
reports  about  an  eighty-year  old,  almost  blind  Aaron  Pulitzer  who  had 
carved  the  stones  of  the  game  at  Auschwitz  for  his  granddaughter  who 
was  also  confined  there.  Professor  Jens  has  not  read  the  memoirs 
of  Commander  Hoess  {Kommandant  in  Auschwitz)  or  he  would  have 
known  that  old  and  incapacitated  prisoners  were  usually  sent  to  the 
gasoven  immediately  upon  arrival  at  Auschwitz.  Prisoners  who  had 
survived  this  “selection”  but  who  fell  ill  later  on  were  subsequently 
destroyed.  Auschwitz  was  no  “Home  for  the  Aged  of  Jewish  Descent” 
who  were  endowed  with  certain  individual  talents.  3)  Sick  prisoners, 
especially  Jews,  were  abgesjnitzt  (killed  by  injections).  On  p.  54  of 
Jens’  story  Freiburger  tells  of  a  horror  march  through  half-iced  swamps 
in  January  when  a  likewise  imprisoned  Dr.  mcd.  Samuel  Rubiner  had  to 
discover,  upon  his  return  to  the  camp,  that  Freiburger  had  caught  pneu¬ 
monia  and  was  not  to  be  talked  to  for  several  weeks.  Thus  the  nice 
evening  conversations  had  come  to  a  temporary  close  at  “Bad  Auschwitz,” 
as  the  reviewer  is  tempted  to  call  it  in  the  light  of  Professor  Jens’ 
description. 

Jens’  well-meaning  story  is,  thus,  a  potentially  dangerous  book.  It 
tends  to  verniedlichen  past  horrors,  to  work  up  a  benign  atmosphere  of 
one-sided  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness  in  which  the  Germans  are  for¬ 
given  and  forgive  themselves.  The  German  nation  owes  us  a  new 
Dante  who  will  describe  the  abyss  of  Nazi-German  crimes  and  show  the 
road  toward  a  new  salvation  by  truly  Faustian  deeds  of  service  to  all 
mankind. 

On  the  linguistic  side,  the  story  recommends  itself  through  the 
simplicity  of  its  language  as  a  reader  for  intermediate  classes.  The 
German  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  student  after  each  chapter  are 
of  a  remarkable  intellectual  quality. 

Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology 

Robert  Rik 

WiSMER,  E.,  Uhlig,  W.,  Pucher,  G.,  ed.  Deutsches  Schrifttum,  16.-19. 

Jahrhundert  and  Deutsches  Schrifttum,  20.  Jahrhundert.  Lausanne: 

Librarie  Payot  (1960)  and  Aarau:  H.  R.  Sauerländer  (1959). 

Anthologies  such  as  this,  designed  expressly  for  European  (spe¬ 
cifically  Swiss)  secondary  schools  and  teacher  training  institutions,  have 
an  immediate  potential  relevance  to  college  instruction  in  this  country 
—  and  certainly  to  advanced  secondary  work.  There  are  very  few  texts 
which  attempt  to  compress  the  literary  landscape  of  four  centuries  into 
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leas  than  260  pages,  or  to  give  a  200-page  profile  of  the  twentieth.  If 
the  undertaking  is  even  modestly  successful  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
from  it. 

Unless  the  editors  are  irresponsible  or  cavalier  in  their  selections 
—  which  these  are  certainly  not  —  the  notions  of  the  reviewer  as  to  sins 
of  omission  and  inclusion  are  not  very  enli^tening.  I  shall  try  therefore 
simply  to  characterize  the  two  volumes,  so  that  the  prospective  user  may 
draw  his  own  conclusions,  comparing  this  anthologry  with,  for  example, 
American  texts  like  the  venerable  Calvin  Thomas  or  the  modem  Feise- 
Steinhauer  (granted  their  different  coverage). 

Both  volumes  have  an  appendix  giving  succinct  biographical  in¬ 
formation  and  the  major  works  of  each  author.  The  preface  announces 
the  availability,  gratis,  of  a  list  of  interpretive  treatments  covering 
many  of  the  works.  SocA-  und  Worterklärungen  occupy  10  pages  of  the 
earlier  volume,  three  of  the  modem,  which  means  that  the  apparatus  is 
comparatively  minimal.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  handicap. 

In  an  anthology  of  moderate  size,  covering  all  the  principal  genres, 
the  problem  of  “extracts"  is  acute.  The  present  editors  give,  in  the  main, 
summaries  leading  up  to  their  partial  selections,  not  full  plot  abstracts. 
Exceptions  to  this  are  the  complete  summaries  of  Faust  (I  and  II)  and 
the  Wallenstein  trilogy,  which  by  curious  contrast  have  only  the  briefest 
snatches  of  the  original  interlarded.  The  editors  do  this  in  order,  they 
say,  to  permit  the  student  to  read  individual  scends  in  inexpensive  edi¬ 
tions  without  losing  continuity.  In  the  first  volume  they  also  state  some¬ 
what  mysteriously  that  a  number  of  selections  arc  abbreviated  “aus 
methodischen  Gründen." 

The  first  volume,  which  begins  with  extracts  from  Luther,  gives 
well  chosen  poetic  selections  from  Gryphius,  Angelus  Silesius,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Hölderlin,  Novalis,  Brentano,  Eichendorff,  Mörike,  Heine, 
Droste-Hülshoff,  Storm,  Keller,  Meyer,  Nietzsche,  and  Spitteier.  Ap¬ 
propriately  to  the  book’s  land  of  origin,  the  balance  weighs  rather 
heavily  toward  the  Swiss  poets,  but  this  does  not  contribute  particularly 
to  its  status  as  an  anthology  of  German  literature  in  general.  Eight 
pages  of  Spitteler,  for  example,  compare  strikingly  with  one  of  Droste  or 
three  of  Mörike. 

Other  writers  and  other  genres:  Grimmelshausen,  Simplicissimus 
(4  pages) ;  Lessing,  a  miscellany  plus  the  parable  from  Nathan,  Goethe, 
Werther  (2),  plus  a  miscellany  including  the  above  mentioned  sum¬ 
maries;  Schiller’s  Tell  (13);  Kleist,  Homburg  (11)  and  a  letter;  prose 
samplers  from  Novalis,  Hoffmann,  Heine;  Grillparzer,  Des  Meeres  und 
der  Liebe  Wellen;  Stifter,  from  the  Mapj)e  (9) ;  Storm,  Schimmelreiter 
(4) ;  a  few  of  Ebner’s  aphorisms;  Gotthelf,  Elsi  and  Spinne  (10) ;  miscel¬ 
laneous  prose  of  Keller  (9) ;  Meyer,  Amulett  (10) ;  prose  pieces  of 
Nietzsche  and  Spitteler;  finally,  Hauptmann’s  Atlantis  (8). 

The  second  volume,  thanks  to  relatively  frequent  use  of  short 
stories,  has  fewer  very  brief  extracts.  There  is  a  good  selection  of 
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prose  from  Hofmannsthal  (Glück  am  Weg),  Rilke  (including  the  Cor¬ 
net,  wdth  deletions  which  seem,  I  regret  to  say,  to  be  in  itsum  delphini), 
Mann  (Eisenbahnunglück) ,  Hesse  (Siddhartha) ,  Carossa  (Führung  und 
Geleit),  Le  Fort  (Die  Verfemte),  Zweig  (Rodin),  Wiechert  (Todes',. andi- 
dat),  Bergengruen  (Herr  von  Ringen,  Der  Apfel),  Waggerl,  Kafka  (in¬ 
cluding  Kübelreiter,  Vor  dem  Gesetz,  Auf  der  Galerie),  Brecht,  Goes 
(Begegnung  in  Ungarn),  Borcheil  (Küchenuhr,  Könige),  Andres  (Weih¬ 
nacht),  Weisenborn  (Zwei  Männer),  Böll  (Die  ungezählte  Geliebte,  Un¬ 
berechenbare  Gäste),  Bender  (Brotholer) ,  Zuckmayer  (Hauptmann) . 

Poets  represented  are  Hofmannsthal,  George,  Rilke,  Hesse,  Carossa, 
Bergengruen,  Heym,  Trakl,  Bcnn,  Brecht,  Britting,  Kaschnitz,  Wein- 
heber,  Schneider,  Hagelstange,  Holthusen,  Goes. 

The  final  section  of  the  volume  again  pays  tribute  (disproportionate¬ 
ly  or  at  least  unevenly)  to  Switzerland.  In  the  same  company  with 
Frisch  and  Dürrenmatt  there  are  some  writers  who  are  precariously 
close  to  the  unknown  in  the  wider  reaches  of  world  literature. 

The  editors  have  done  a  capable  job.  If  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get  over  the  anthologist’s  prime  temptation,  even  necessity  —  the  use 
of  less  than  superior  or  representative  brief  material  simply  because  it 
is  brief  —  neither  has  anyone  else.  The  teacher  who  needs  an  anthology 
for  the  periods  involved,  and  who  is  willing  to  overlook  or  explain  the 
obvious  Swiss  bias,  should  consider  these  books.  They  are,  further, 
handily  bound  in  paper  and  nicely  printed,  with  decent  margins. 

Dartmouth  College 

Frank  G.  Ryder 

Weidemann,  Margit  und  Henrik;  Aus  deutscher  Dichtung.  Von  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide  bis  Werner  Bergengruen.  München;  Max  Hueber 
Verlag  (1960).  152  S. 

Anthologien  zu  beurteilen,  ist  immer  eine  heikle  Sache.  Offenbar 
sollen  sie  ein  unter  einem  gewissen  Gesichtspunkt  erschaubares  Pano¬ 
rama  bieten,  mit  gerechten  Wertakzenten  und  Perspektiven.  Der  Gesichts¬ 
punkt  wird  von  dem  Herausgeber  bestimmt,  hängt  von  seinem  Ge¬ 
schmack,  seiner  Bildung  und  seinen  Intentionen  ab.  Raumknappheit  ge¬ 
staltet  die  Auswahl  schwierig.  Lesebücher  in  Form  von  Anthologien  ver¬ 
folgen  außer  einem  literarischen  auch  einen  pädagogischen  Zweck.  Sind 
Lesebücher  —  wie  im  vorliegenden  Falle  —  für  Ausländer  bestimmt,  so 
treten  hinzu  noch  technische  Schwierigkeiten,  und  sind  sie  vor  allem  für 
den  Sprachunterricht  der  “Mittelstufe”  gedacht,  um  “zu  einer  ersten 
Bekanntschaft  mit  den  wichtigsten  deutschen  Dichtern  [zu]  führen  und 
einen  Eindruck  von  ihren  Werken  [zu]  vermitteln”,  wobei  innerhalb  der 
durch  Syntax  und  Wortschatz  bedingten  Grenzen  die  Eigenart  der  Dich¬ 
ter  möglichst  klar  erkennbar  bleiben  soll  —  dann  ist  ein  solches  Unter¬ 
nehmen  bereits  von  vomeherein  äußerst  problematisch. 

Was  zunächst  die  Auswahl  der  Lesestücke  innerhalb  eines  so  weit 
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gesteckten  Rahmens  betrifft,  so  läßt  sich  auf  126  Seiten  Text  füglich 
nicht  allzu  viel  erwarten.  Ohne  auf  die  Textstationen  im  einzelnen  ein¬ 
zugehen,  muß  man  sich  doch  fragen,  weshalb  z.B.  Justus  Georg  Schottel 
vertreten  ist,  während  man  Thomas  Mann  vergeblich  sucht  und  wes¬ 
halb  von  Bergengruen  ausgerechnet  eine  Erzählung  wie  “Der  Seeteufel” 
gebracht  werden  mußte. 

Dem  Ausländer  soll  also  eine  Anregung  zu  einer  weiteren  Beschäfti¬ 
gung  mit  der  deutschen  Dichtung  gegeben  werden.  Sollten  nun  Studenten 
von  gewissen  Texten  fasziniert  sein  und  die  Bücher,  denen  sie  entnom¬ 
men  sind,  zu  lesen  wünschen,  so  werden  sie  in  den  meisten  Fällen  keiner¬ 
lei  Quellenangaben  finden.  Die  Herausgeber  behaupten,  daß  biographi¬ 
sche  Hinweise  den  Abschluß  des  Buches  bilden.  “Sie  umreißen  in  knap¬ 
per  Form  die  äußeren  Lebenswege  aller  in  der  Sammlung  aufgeführten 
Dichter  und  deuten  ihre  Stellung  innerhalb  der  Literaturgeschichte  an”. 
Wie  sehen  diese  Hinweise  im  Anhang  (S. 138-152)  aus?  Die  äußeren 
Lebenswege  der  vierzig  Autoren  werden  einfach  durch  Geburts-  und 
Sterbe<laten  angegeben,  wobei  jene  von  Heinrich  v.Kleist  mit  denen  von 
Ewald  v.Kleist  verwechselt  werden.  Ihre  “Stellung  innerhalb  der  Litera¬ 
turgeschichte”  wird  sozusagen  telegrafisch  nur  bei  vier  Autoren  “ange¬ 
deutet”,  u.zw:  Walther  von  der  Vogclweide  —  “der  g^rößte  Dichter  der 
höfischen  Zeit”  (gemeint  ist  offenbar  “Lyriker”) ;  Meister  Eckehart 
(gebräuchlicher  wären  “Eckhart”  oder  “Eckart”)  —  “Mystiker”;  Jus¬ 
tus  Georg  Schottel  (richtig:  “Schottel”)  —  “barocker  Lyriker  und 
Gelehrter”;  Andres  Gryphius  —  “barocker  Dramatiker  und  Lyriker”.  — 
Lessings  Vorname  ist  Gotthold  (nicht  “Gotthaid”),  Jean  Pauls  voll¬ 
ständiger  Name:  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  die  Abkürzung  für  Ernst 
Theodor  Amadeus  Hoffmann  ist  nicht  “E.Th.”  sondern  “E.T.A.  Hoff¬ 
mann”.  Mörike  schreibt  sich  ohne  ck,  Rilke  wurde  1875  (nicht  1873) 
geboren.  —  Die  Worterklärungen  durch  andere  deutsche  Redewendungen 
stimmen  im  allgemeinen,  doch  gehören  jene  unter  Rilkes  “Der  Panther” 
vermerkten  offenbar  zu  einem  anderen  Gedicht,  das  in  die  Sammlung 
nicht  aufgenommen  wurde. 

“Aus  deutscher  Dichtung”  ist  in  seiner  gegenwärtigen  Form  ent¬ 
täuschend.  Um  dieses  Lesebuch  überhaupt  brauchbar  zu  machen,  bedarf 
es  einer  gründlichen  Umarbeitung  unter  dem  Gesichtspunkt  multum 
non  multa.  Es  würde  ihm  gewiß  auch  zum  Vorteil  gereichen,  wenn  es 
sich  nicht  anschickte,  eine  deutsche  Literaturgeschichte  an  Beispielen 
bieten  zu  wollen,  sondern  wenn  es  sich  begnügte,  der  “Mittelstufe”  wirk¬ 
lich  entsprechende  Stellen  aus  der  deutschen  Literatur  zu  bringen.  Dann 
könnte  es  möglicherweise  auch  für  Kurse  an  amerikanischen  Colleges 
und  Universitäten  in  Betracht  gezogen  werden. 

Colorado  College 

Thomas  0.  Brandt 
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LITERARY  STUDIES 

Obenaufx,  Karl  Justus,  Daa  Märchen'.  Dichtung  und  Deutung.  Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main:  Vittorio  Klostcrman  (1959).  336  pp. 

Interest  in  the  folktale  as  a  literary  form  has  had  a  revival  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  Obenauer’s  volume  is  a  useful  addition  to 
the  writings  of  Pctsch,  Thompson,  LUthi,  and  many  others. 

Within  this  book  of  average  size  are  treated  the  structural  and 
stylistic  features  of  the  Märchen,  characteristic  themes,  and  symbolic 
and  psychological  values.  As  a  Germanist  Obenauer  is  most  at  home,  of 
course,  in  the  analysis  of  the  formal  elements  of  the  Märchen,  that  is  to 
say,  in  matters  of  structure  and  style,  and  in  the  literary  reworking^ 
by  poets  and  writers  from  Brentano  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  to  Hans 
Blunck.  In  connection  with  creativity  in  the  Märehendichter,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  work  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Obenauer  is  at  pains  to 
discuss  the  whole  subject  of  folktale  fantasy,  with  attendant  motiva¬ 
tional  elements  and  other  psychological  factors.  This  leads  him  onto 
terrain  in  which  he  is  not  so  comfortably  at  home  as  in  more  conven¬ 
tional  kinds  of  literaiy  scholarship,  but  the  very  imprecision  of  the  field 
itself  gpves  even  a  tyro  safe  conduct  through  the  writingrs,  say,  of 
Hedwig  von  Beit,  latest  and  most  ambitious  of  scholars  of  the  so-called 
Psychological  School.  One  misses,  however,  reference  to  the  writings  of 
Laistner,  Rank,  Ricklin,  to  mention  some  of  the  earlier  workers,  and 
Roheim  and  Fodor  among  the  moderns. 

The  engaging  question  concerning  the  relationship  of  modem  folk¬ 
tales  to  ancient  myths  is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter,  but  Obenauer 
does  not  get  too  far  beyond  a  statement  of  the  essential  problem  as 
found  in  Wilhelm  Grimm’s  famous  essay  written  in  1850.  He  quotes 
Leopold  Ziegler,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  knows  about  the  work 
of  Panzer,  Hontti,  and  Rhys  Carpenter,  for  example. 

In  the  final  chapters,  which  are  devoted  to  the  main  genres  of  the 
folktale,  he  follows  Aame’s  classification  into  Animal  Tales  (Ticr- 
märchen).  Merry  Tales  (Schwänke),  and  the  real  tales  of  magic  and 
marvel  (Eigentliche  Märchen),  arranging  his  discussion  around  con¬ 
venient  clusters  of  tales  exemplifying  prominent  folktale  types  and 
motifs.  Here  he  could  have  used  Thompson’s  The  Folktale  to  advantage, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  knows  this  basic  work  except  by  title. 

In  sum,  whereas  Obenauer’s  book  appears  to  be  learned  and  scholar¬ 
ly  —  and  it  is  certainly  facilely  written  —  it  is  a  book  essentially  for  the 
non-specialist.  There  is  nothing  in  this  work  to  divert  the  serious  student 
of  folktales  from  the  classic  treatises  of  von  der  Leyen,  Liithi,  and  Stith 
Thompson,  and  from  the  many  fine  special  monogp’aphs  that  would  have 
added  real  substance  to  a  book  othen\nse  well  conceived. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Wayland  D,  Hand 
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Adolf,  Helen,  Visio  Pacts.  Holy  City  and  Grail.  University  Park: 

Pennsylvania  State  University  Press  (1960).  217  pp.  |5.00. 

In  the  introduction  to  her  book.  Professor  Adolf  takes  issue,  on  a 
sound  methodological  basis,  with  certain  types  of  interpretation  of  the 
Grail  legend  exemplified  specifically  by  that  of  Flavia  Anderson,  The 
Ancient  Secret,  Lars-Ivar  Ringbom,  Graltempel  und  Parodies,  as  well 
as,  in  passing,  with  that  of  Jessie  L.  Weston.  One  cannot  but  concur 
with  Professor  Adolf’s  statement  in  this  respect:  “We  cannot  deny  them 
our  admiration.  .  .  .  But  as  architects  we  must  insist  on  more  stability; 
pinnacles  and  roofs  are  less  important  than  foundations”  (p.  6).  Re¬ 
membering,  then,  from  p.  2  the  author’s  precept  of  Herbert  J.  Mueller’s 
“reverence  and  irony”  for  the  conduct  of  her  analysis,  one  looks  forward 
to  the  body  of  the  book,  her  own  theory  of  the  genesis  and  development 
of  the  Grail  legend. 

Professor  Adolf’s  investigation  is  divided  into  two  parts:  “The 
Genetic  Approach”  to  Grail  legendry  and  “The  Descriptive  Approach” 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  certain  aspects  of  its  symbolism. 

The  author  conceives  of  the  Grail  legend  as  a  fruit  of  the  Crusades, 
reflecting,  in  its  development,  the  transformations  in  contemporary  con¬ 
sciousness  of,  and  attitude  toward,  primarily,  "Jerusalem,”  both  on  the 
historical  as  well  as  on  the  allegorical,  tropological,  and  anagogical 
levels.  This  relationship  is  examined  in  its  development  on  the  basis  of 
Chrdtien’s  Perceval  (pp.  12-43),  an  investigation  of  Complaints  and 
Excitatoria  (pp.  44-72),  Robert  de  Boron’s  Joseph  (pp.  73-89),  Wolf¬ 
ram’s  Parzival  (pp.  90-123),  the  Perlesvaus  (pp.  123-127),  and  Al¬ 
brecht’s  Titurel  (pp,  127-146). 

Professor  Adolf’s  interpretation  of  Chretien’s  Perceval  by  way  of  a 
“Warning”  in  the  light  of  ideas  prevalent  in  his  time  rests  on  a  wealth 
of  pertinent  evidence.  The  same  is  true  of  her  treatment  of  the  Com¬ 
plaints  and  Excitatoria  with  particular  reference  to  the  change  in 
contemporary  consciousness  from  the  confident  “Deus  vult!”  to  “Deus 
quid  vult?”  and  finally  “Deus  non  vult!,”  in  which  the  displacement  of 
the  first  by  the  second  is  viewed  as  the  wellspring  of  a  new  piety  which 
produced  the  Grail  symbol:  the  Grail  as  the  fruit  of  1187,  a  fruit  of 
defeat  (p.  67).  Indeed  the  entire  first  part  of  the  study,  through 
Robert  de  Boron’s  Joseph  as  “Consolation,”  Wolfram’s  Parzival,  the 
Perlesvaus,  and  Albrecht’s  Titurel  as  “Exile  of  the  Grail,”  is  well  an¬ 
chored  to  textual  and  historical  evidence. 

Such  criteria  are,  however,  not  applicable  to  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  “The  Descriptive  Approach:  Challenge  of  the  Grail  as  a  Com¬ 
posite  (‘Lotus  Flower’)  of  Symbols”  (pp.  149-170),  It  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  short  essays,  of  which  the  first,  “The  Stricken  Society”  (pp. 
149-1.52),  is  perhaps  the  best  for  its  e.xamination  of  the  symbol  of  the 
Fisher  King.  'The  succeeding  essays,  “the  Hidden  Community  of  the 
Blessed”  (pp.  153-155),  “The  Talisman”  (pp.  156-157),  and  “The  Quest 
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and  the  Quester”  (pp.  158-170),  confine  themselves  to  a  cursory  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  and  third  of  these  themes  in  such  works  as  Klop- 
stock’s  Messias  (p.  154),  Bacon’s  Nova  Atlantis  (pp.  154-155),  Hesse’s 
Glasprrlenspicl  (p.  165),  Kafka’s  Das  Schloß,  Wagner’s  Parsifal,  etc. 
This  last  section  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  it  is  sustained  only 
by  the  former  part  of  the  initial  precept  of  “reverence  and  irony.”  And 
the  same  can,  to  a  degree,  be  said  of  the  Conclusion,  in  which  the  Grail 
legend  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  oasis  between  Apocalypses. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  allotted,  to  do  full  justice  to 
Professor  Adolf’s  book  by  examining  its  individual  features.  Yet  a  few 
isolated  comments  may  not  be  amiss.  Since  the  interpretation  of  the 
genesis  of  the  Grail  legend  offered  in  this  book  does  not  fall  into  the 
familiar  interpretative  traditions,  such  as  the  various  theories  of  Chris¬ 
tian  origin,  of  Celtic  origin,  or  that  of  ritual  origin,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  author  does  not  regard  her  interpretation  as  conflicting 
with  the  Celtic  hypothesis  (pp.  36-38),  but  rather  as  supplementary: 
“The  warp  is  Celtic  fairy  tale;  only  the  woof  .  .  .  uses  threads  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  political  ideology  of  the  late  twelfth  century”  (p.  27). 

In  her  excellent  criticism  of  the  “Judaeo-Christian”  theoi’y  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Urban  T.  Holmes  and  Sister  M.  A.  Klenke,  O.P.,  (pp.  38-43), 
Professor  Adolf  states  that  ”...  it  would  take  documentary  or  linguistic 
evidence  to  make  us  believe  that  the  author  of  Erec,  Cliges,  Lancelot, 
and  Yvain  hailed  from  the  Ghetto”  (p.  39).  It  is  unlikely  that  such  evi¬ 
dence  could — even  hypothetically — ever  be  forthcoming,  since  such  sealed 
communities  of  Jews  as  implied  by  the  word  “ghetto”  did  not  exist  in 
twelfth  century  Europe. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Wolfram-scholar  is  the  author’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Wolfram’s  problematical  departure  from  tradition  in  con¬ 
ceiving  of  the  Grail  as  a  stone  (pp.  104-115),  which  Professor  Adolf  re¬ 
lates  to  the  lapis  suspensus  of  the  Templum  Domini  by  way  of  the 
royal  seal  of  Jerusalem. 

Professor  Adolf  has  presented  us  here  with  a  highly  stimulating, 
welcome  addition  to  the  fund  of  Grail  studies.  And  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Press  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  such 
a  handsome  volume. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Franz  H.  Bäuml 

Gutzwiller,  Paul,  Der  Narr  bei  Grimmelshausen.  “Basler  Studien  zur 
deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur,”  XX.  Bern:  Franke  Verlag  (1959). 
117  pp.  $2.80. 

In  his  monograph  on  Grimmelshausen’s  use  of  the  fool  in  the 
Simplicianischen  Schriften  and  other  "opera,”  Gutzwiller  very  appropri¬ 
ately  introduces  his  discussion  with  a  review  of  the  several  approaches 
taken  to  the  fool  in  literature  from  classical  times  up  to  the  17th 
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century.  He  mentions  that  during  the  Baroque  Age  with  its  concern  for 
religious  standards,  a  character  might  be  considered  and  treated  as 
either  a  fool  with  regard  to  the  world,  because  he  adhered  to  his  religious 
precepts,  or  a  fool  with  regard  to  God  and  His  Will,  because  he  was  too 
involved  with  mundane  matters.  Gutzwiller  then  proceeds  to  indicate  how 
this  thought  apiiears  in  Grimmelshausen’s  works. 

At  the  beginning  of  Simjilicisstmus  Teutseli,  when  society  believes 
Simplicissimus  is  a  knave,  he  is  most  beholden  to  God,  and  is  at  first 
unsullied  by  earthly  things.  Later,  however,  he  becomes  a  part  of  this 
world,  and  through  his  identification  with  it  becomes  a  true  fool.  It  is 
in  this  criticism  and  delineation  of  Simplicissimus’  mode  of  existence 
that,  according  to  Gutzwiller,  Grimmelshausen  comes  to  terms  with  a 
condition  of  life  which  he  feels  is  topsy-turvy  and  disastrous.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  Gutzwiller’s  discourse  centers  around  Grimmelshausen’s 
specific  applications  of  his  ideas  to  various  parts  of  his  writings. 

All  proceeds  well  until  Gutzwiller  attempts  conclusions.  He  un¬ 
fortunately  generalizes  his  findings  excessively.  Since  he  has  failed  to 
understand  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  and  worldly  aspects  of  life  which 
appear  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Schriften,  and  since  he  feels  that  Grim- 
mclshausen’s  only  real  attitude  toward  life  is  one  of  cynicism,  Gutzwiller 
resolves  that  for  Grimmelshausen,  God,  if  he  exists  at  all,  has  been 
inactive  in  the  world  since  His  initial  Act  of  Redemption,  and  man 
stands  in  no  direct  relationship  to  Him.  This  conclusion  is  directly  re¬ 
futed  in  practically  every  book  of  the  Schriften,  and  perhaps  most  poig¬ 
nantly  £x>  in  the  conversions  to  God  at  the  ends  of  Vogelnest  /  and  II, 
the  last  two  books  of  the  Schriften. 

As  if  these  contradictions  to  the  texts  were  not  enough,  Gutzwiller 
goes  on  to  gainsay  himself.  Writing  of  Grimmelshausen’s  criticisms  of 
the  world  he  states  on  page  106:  “Aus  der  Maßlosigkeit  seiner  Angriffe 
spricht  aber  kein  wirklich  religiöser  Geist.  Niemand  wird  ihn  als  einen 
echten  christlichen  Dichter  erweisen  können.’’  When  discussing  the  same 
matter  on  page  109,  he  remarks:  “Die  äußere  Gewißheit,  daß  auch  im 
närrischen  Dasein  auf  der  närrischen  Welt  ein  Sinn  verborgen  liege,  ge¬ 
wann  Grimmelshausen  durch  den  unerschütterlichen  Glauben  an  die 
Wahrheit  des  Christentums;  sein  Herz  freilich  gelangte  erst  nach  jahre¬ 
langem  Ringen  zur  inneren  Sicherheit.  Das  dürfen  wir  aus  dem  Alters¬ 
lachen  von  Simplicissimus,  aus  dem  Humor  seines  Dichters  schließen.’’ 
Unless  Gutzwiller  means  to  imply  that  Grimmelshausen  was  a  hypocrite 
(a  matter  he  never  mentions),  i.e.  Grimmelshausen  believed  in  Christian¬ 
ity  anJ  wrote  as  if  he  did  not,  he  destroys  his  own  argpiments.  Also, 
Gutzwiller  never  explains  what  a  true  Christian  poet  is,  or  if  one  could 
prove  the  contention  that  an  author  is  either  Christian  or  not. 

Perhaps  the  cause  for  these  inconsistencies  can  be  best  found  by 
investigation  of  Gutzwiller’s  bibliog;raphy.  To  me  his  list  of  selections 
indicates  that  he  has  not  consulted  some  of  the  most  important  works 
to  have  appeared  on  Grimmelshausen,  one  of  which  is  Streller’s  Simpli- 
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eianiaehe  Schriften,  1957.  This  book  discusses  the  most  salient  features 
of  the  structural  character  of  Simplicissimua  and  the  other  books  of  the 
Schriften.  Their  relationship  to  the  philosophical  aspects  of  the  novels 
is  also  taken  into  account. 

If  the  reader  is  willing  to  take  Gutzwiller’s  efforts  with  a  large 
grain  of  salt,  particularly  in  the  more  general  sections  toward  the  end 
of  the  book,  he  will  find  a  new  and  rather  interesting  approach  to  the 
study  of  Grimmelshausen’s  works. 

Stanford  University 

James  F.  Hyde 

Dinkel,  Herbert,  Herder  und  Wieland.  Dissertation,  München:  UNI* 
Druck  (1959).  137  pp. 

This  dissertation  is  one  which  eminently  deserves  its  publication.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  no  facet  of  the  Age  of  Classicism  in  Weimar 
had  been  neglected,  but  actually  the  relationships  between  Herder  and 
Wieland  have  not  been  exhaustively  explored  even  in  the  latest  compre¬ 
hensive  biographies.  This  little  book  is,  as  it  were,  a  response  to  Scngle’s 
challenge,  "Es  wäre  eine  eigene  reizvolle  Aufgabe,  die  Beziehung  zwi¬ 
schen  den  beiden  ungleichen  Vorklassikem  auf  ihre  eigentliche  Sub¬ 
stanz  zu  prüfen”  (Friedrich  Sengle,  Wieland,  pp.  467-468).  Herbert 
Dinkel  has  accomplished  this  task  with  proficiency  and  remarkable  clar¬ 
ity.  In  an  unpretentious  but  urbane  manner,  and  with  an  occasional 
suggestion  of  humor,  he  unfolds  his  interesting,  revealing  account  of 
the  two  second-greatest  lights  in  the  constellation  at  Weimar. 

The  first  of  the  three  main  text-divisions  deals  with  the  original 
“getrennte  Positionen”  of  the  two  authors  and  offers  a  cogent  defense 
of  Wieland’s  Shakespeare  translations  as  well  as  a  precise  delineation 
of  Herder’s  criticism  of  them.  The  second,  far  longer  division  contains 
a  history  of  Wieland’s  eager,  almost  pathetic  efforts  to  win  Herder’s 
friendship  after  the  latter  had  settled  in  Weimar.  Before  this  event, 
Wieland  had  opened  his  heart  to  Herder’s  idea  of  “nature”  and  organic 
concept  of  art,  and  had  turned  from  foreign  subjects  to  some  German 
ones.  He  had  also  finally  gained  Herder  as  a  contributor  to  the  Teut- 
scher  Merkur,  although  Herder’s  fiery  essay  on  Hutten  proved  embar¬ 
rassing  to  Wieland  because  of  his  many  subscribers  in  Catholic  South 
Germany.  But  when  Herder  and  his  family  arrived  in  Weimar  in  1776, 
Wieland  found  that  his  enthusiastic  overtures  were  very  coldly  re¬ 
ceived  and  he  was  eventually  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Herder  would 
not  accept  him  as  an  equal.  Two  verse  tales,  “Geron”  and  “Sommer- 
Mährchen,”  were  written  by  Wieland  in  hopeful  conformity  with  Her¬ 
der’s  ideas  concerning,  respectively,  revival  of  the  older  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  use  of  folk  literature;  but  neither  w’ork  won  Herder’s  ap¬ 
probation.  Rather,  it  was  Herder’s  own  break  with  Sturm  und  Drang 
and  adoption  of  the  Enlightenment  which  in  time  made  possible  a 
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closer  association  with  W'ieland,  who  had  at  last  relinquished  his  efforts. 

The  third  and  last  division  treats  of  Herder’s  and  Wieland’s  com¬ 
mon  opposition  to  Classicism  as  represented  by  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The 
older  author’s  collaboration  began  in  1790,  after  the  Italian  journey  had 
put  an  end  to  Herder’s  intimate  friendship  with  Goethe.  The  first  im¬ 
petus  was  given  by  Herder's  and  Wieland’s  similarly  enthusiastic  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  French  Revolution,  which  were  definitely  not  shared 
by  Goethe  and  the  court.  Isolated  in  their  radical  position.  Herder  and 
Wieland — although  disgusted  later  by  the  excesses  of  the  Terrors — were 
drawn  together  by  their  optimistic  enlightened  notions  of  political  pro¬ 
gress,  more  than  by  any  mutual  attraction  of  personality.  In  the  realm 
of  aesthetics  the  two  were  opposed  to  Goethe’s  conviction  that  Greek 
art  was  the  ultimate  achievement  of  man.  Moreover,  they  held  that  the 
Greek  religion  was  inferior  to  the  more  humane  Christianity.  In  their 
typically  enlightened  view,  Greece  was  not  the  apex,  but  only  a  stage  in 
the  slow  development  of  mankind  toward  perfection  and  complete  Hu¬ 
manität.  They  were  also  in  agreement  that  art  must  serve  a  moral  and 
educative  purpose,  while  Goethe  insisted  on  the  autonomy  of  art.  The 
rift  between  the  Classicists  and  Herder  and  Wieland  was  widened  by  the 
publication  of  the  Xenien.  In  defense  of  the  older  literary  world  against 
which  the  Xenien  were  directed.  Herder  and  Wieland  sang  again  the 
praises  of  Klopstock  and  other  earlier  poets.  They  showed  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  Schiller’s  works  and  were  not  edified  by  his  association  with 
Goethe. 

Dinkel  not  only  supports  these  principal  findings  with  convincing 
quotations  but  also  surrounds  them  with  a  wealth  of  meaningful  details 
derived  from  letters  and  memoirs.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  his  bibliography 
consists  of  collections  of  such  items,  whereas  any  mention  of  recent 
Herder  and  Wieland  scholarship,  with  the  exception  of  Sengle’s  Wieland, 
is  conspicuously  absent  Presumably  the  list  was  rigidly  confined  to 
books  actually  cited,  with  all  background  reading  omitted.  Similar  brev¬ 
ity  is  apparent  in  the  footnotes,  a  laudable  feature  except  in  cases  where 
a  quotation  unidentified  in  the  text  receives  no  other  documentation 
beyond  volume  and  page  number  of  the  collected  works,  so  that  the 
reader  is  constrained  to  look  up  the  specific  work  of  origin  for  himself. 
Whatever  minor  criticisms  may  be  made,  one  hopes  to  see  more  publica¬ 
tions  by  Herbert  Dinkel  with  the  same  combination  of  maturity  and 
freshness  of  insight. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Robert  R.  Heitner 

Oelmuller,  Willi,  Friedrich  Theodor  Vischer  und  das  Problem  der 
nachhegelschen  Ästhetik,  "Forschungen  zur  Kirchen-  und  Geistesge¬ 
schichte,  N.F.,  Bd.8.”  Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer  Verlag  (1959). 

222  pp. 
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Hier  soll  nur  hingewiesen  werden  auf  ein  Buch,  das  mehr  hält,  als 
der  Titel  verspricht.  Es  handelt  sich  nicht  um  eine  Spezialunter¬ 
suchung  zu  einer  Randerscheinung  in  der  Geschichte  der  Ästhetik,  son¬ 
dern  um  ein  Zentralproblem  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  ja  um  ein 
Zcntralproblem  der  Moderne  —  das  Problem  der  Entfremdung  des  Men¬ 
schen  in  einer  entgötterten  Welt.  Folgerichtig  beginnt  daher  das  Buch 
mit  einem  Kapitel  über  Vischers  Kritik  der  Religion  und  der  Philosophie. 
Der  Pfarrerssohn  und  Theologiestudent  löst  sich  von  der  Religion,  die 
für  ihn  nicht  mehr  Offenbarung  und  nicht  mehr  im  Worte  Gottes  be¬ 
gründet  ist.  Aber  auch  Philosophie  bleibt  für  den  zeitweiligen  Studenten 
hegelscher  Philosphie  kein  Weg,  die  Welt  als  ein  harmonisches  Ganzes 
zu  erkennen.  So  sucht  Vischer  in  Kunst  und  Ästhetik,  was  Religion  und 
Philosophie  ihm  nicht  mehr  geben  können :  den  Enveis  der  Schönheit  der 
Welt. 

Oelmüller  schöpft  aus  ungedruckten  Quellen  und  unterscheidet  drei 
Stufen  der  vischerschen  Ästhetik.  Zuerst  erwartete  Vischer  von  der 
modernen  gesellschaftlichen  und  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  die  Auf¬ 
hebung  der  Entfremdung  und  damit  eine  neue  Kunst;  aber  nach  1848 
war  die  “Begründung  des  Ästhetischen  im  Volk“  als  leere  Hoffnung 
entlarvt.  In  einem  neuen,  zweiten  Ansatz  versucht  Vischer  dann  das 
Schöne  metaphysisch  in  einer  “Idee  des  Schönen”  zu  begründen,  aber 
auch  dieser  Vei-such  scheitert  —  und  an  seinem  Scheitern  zeigt  sich  er¬ 
neut  die  Problematik  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts:  in  einer  Welt  des 
Zufalls  und  der  Vereinzelung  kann  die  Kunst  “nicht  mehr  als  Erschei¬ 
nung  und  Abbild  einer  vorgegebenen  absoluten  Idee  des  Schönen  be¬ 
stimmt  werden”  (S.160).  So  kommt  es  nach  1857  zu  einem  dritten  An¬ 
satz:  die  Wirklichkeit  einer  zerfallenen  und  entzweiten  Welt  ist  unheil¬ 
bar  und  unversöhnbar;  nur  momentane  Befriedigung  kann  in  der  Kunst, 
im  Reich  der  Bilder  und  Symbole,  gefunden  werden.  Damit  wird  aber 
endgültig  anerkannt,  daß  es  nicht  mehr  möglich  ist,  die  diesseitige  Welt 
zu  humanisieren  oder  die  Kunst  an  ein  objektives  Ganzes  zu  binden. 

Ob  Oelmüllers  Interpretation  und  Periodisierung  der  vischerschen 
Ästhetik  nun  immer  in  allen  Einzelheiten  zutrifft  oder  nicht,  er  hat 
einen  wichtigen  systematischen  Beitrag  zur  Problematik  des  neun¬ 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  geliefert,  wie  der  abschließende  Ausblick  auf  die 
Ästhetik  Schopenhauers,  Wagners,  Nietzsches  und  Kierkegaards  be¬ 
weist. 

College  of  the  Citg  of  Neiv  York 

Ludwig  W.  Kahn 

Stepanek,  Lilly,  Suleika.  Wien:  Forum  Verlag  (1960).  300  pp. 

This  is  a  most  enjoyable  book,  warmly  and  sensitively  written,  full 
of  an  inimitable  feminine  charm,  and,  above  all,  civilized.  There  are  not 
many  people  who  write  this  way  any  more,  not  even  in  Austria.  Lilly 
Stepanek,  actress,  theatrical  director’s  wife,  and  dedicated  to  the  thea- 
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tre  arts  in  the  uniquely  Viennese  way,  is  also  a  “widely  read”  (p.  21!) 
intellectual  and  author  of  few  but  highly  recherch4  works  (among  them 
the  translation  of  Moliire’s  tSeole  de»  femme»  to  which  she  alludes 
amusingly  in  the  cited  context).  I  know  next  to  nothing  of  her,  but  her 
book  makes  it  clear  that  she  must  be  one  of  that  very  special  breed  of 
European  artists  (my  life>long  friend  Annette  Kolb  comes  to  mind) 
whom  one  would  be  happy  to  travel  half  way  around  the  world  to  meet. 
With  her  sensible  directness,  her  adroit,  gently  humorous  yet  wisely 
knowing  formulations  she  captures  the  reader’s  sympathy  on  the  first 
few  pages  and  never  relinquishes  it  to  the  end.  An  example:  “(Mari¬ 
anne)  sah,  als  Kind  wie  als  Mädchen,  durchaus  gewöhnlich  aus,  sah  aus 
wie  die  meisten  Rangen,  die  schmutzig,  barfüßig,  unternehmungslustig 
und  phantasievoll  aus  dem  Sande  der  Donau  ihre  .  .  .  Burgen  bauen  und 
dann  hinter  Verkaufstischen  und  in  Wirtshäusern  ihre  Arbeit  finden. 
Sie  war  musikalisch  und  liebte  die  Hunde.  Sie  war,  wie  die  meisten 
Mädchen  ihres  Volkes,  zuweilen  von  strahlender  Heiterkeit  und  ebenso 
ohne  äußere  Ursache  mutlos,  traurig,  niedergeschlagen.  .  .  .  Die  Nase, 
obwohl  sie  die  Regelmäßigkeit  des  Gesichtes  nicht  gerade  stört,  ist 
etwas  länger  als  bei  den  meisten  Frauen  dieser  Art.  Der  Mund  ist  zart, 
bei  weichen,  vollen  Lippen  mehr  sensibel  als  sinnlich.  Das  größte  Kapi¬ 
tal  hatte  sie  in  ihren  höchst  ausdrucksvollen,  entzückenden  g^'&ublauen 
Augen.”  (p.  9-10)  (It  is  a  pity  that  the  publishers  did  not  furnish  a 
single  illustration.)  As  the  story  of  that  artistic’  miracle,  Marianne’s 
poetic  response  to  the  aging  Goethe,  unfolds,  it  seems  as  if  only  a  woman, 
and  perhaps  only  one  with  this  particular  background  could  have  fath¬ 
omed  it  so  well. 

Suleika  is  an  old-fashioned  historical  biography.  The  research  has 
been  carefully  done  and  the  text  rests  solidly  on  the  facts.  There  are 
no  interpretations  and  no  psychological  studies.  The  style  is  clear, 
direct,  and  highly  readable,  the  language  cultivated  Austrian  with  just 
enough  vernacular  admixtures  (e.g.  »chokieren,  p.  37;  sekkieren,  p.  64; 
echauffieren,  p.  162;  Provenienz,  p.  182)  to  give  it  an  enjoyable  fillip. 
Marianne’s  life  is  described  in  its  natural  chronology,  beginning  with 
her  parents  and  ending  with  the  public  revelation,  by  Hermann  W. 
Grimm,of  the  greatest  secret,  her  authorship  of  some  of  the  Diwan’» 
finest  poems. 

With  its  absence  of  notes  the  book  addresses  itself  primarily  to 
the  educated  lay  reader,  but  the  professional  Germanist,  too,  may  enjoy 
so  comprehensive  a  summary  of  familiar  facts.  Unfortunately,  for  him 
the  book  has  one  major  flaw:  The  author’s  great  sensitivity,  her  pro¬ 
found  understanding  of  the  woman’s  psyche,  especially  of  the  Austrian, 
her  own  kind,  make  her  too  sure  of  herself  in  her  self-appointed  task 
of  historical  character  reconstruction,  with  the  result  that  she  conjec¬ 
tures  far  too  often  and  too  much.  Page  after  page  reads  like  a  textbook 
exercise  on  the  subjunctive  of  possibility.  For  the  many  phases  in  Mari¬ 
anne’s  life  about  which  we  have  little  or  no  information,  Lilly  Stepanek 
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assumes  motives  and  even  actions  which  might  have  been,  but  for  which 
there  is  no  evidence  at  all.  The  late  Hans  M.  Wolff  with  his  extensive 
reconstructions  about  Kleist  and  Goethe  comes  to  mind.  No  matter  how 
brilliantly  deduced  (e.g.  Marianne’s  early  yieldinft  to  Willemer’s  desire, 
p.  44  f.)  or  how  psychologically  convincing  (Dr.  Ehrmann’s  rather 
coarse  joke  and  its  possible  poetic  results,  p.  127-128),  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  it  is  forcing  the  truth  to  fit  a  pattern  when  the  author 
goes  this  far  in  supplying  what  is  not  there.  Her  assumptions  about 
Goethe’s  and  Marianne’s  physical  relations  in  Heidelberg  in  September 
1815  (p.  161-155)  are  impeccably  motivated,  but  in  the  last  analysis  they 
must  remain  what  they  are:  assumptions.  If,  as  she  says,  “Goethe  and 
Marianne  have  covered  their  Heidelberg  days  with  a  veil  of  silence,” 
then  she  should  have  left  it  there.  For  with  all  her  wisdom  and  sophisti¬ 
cation  the  twentieth  century  femme  du  monde  might  still  be  wrong,  and 
if  she  is,  then  her  intrusion  into  this  most  private  and  delicate  sphere 
of  two  very  great  human  beings  becomes  an  unpardonable  grossUreU. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  don’t  think  she  is.  I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  as  she  does,  but  I  have  never  dared  to  say  so  out  loud.  All  I  can 
do  now  is  hope  that  we  are  right,  she  and  I. 

Beyond  this,  I  have  only  minor  objections.  There  are,  for  example, 
some  distortions  in  the  treatment  of  Bettina,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  a 
desire  for  brevity.  The  sad  story  of  Mrs.  von  Amim’s  “translation”  of 
her  Goethe  book  into  “English”  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  Lilly  Stepanek 
makes  out  (p.  279.  See  Euphorion,  vol.  61,  p.  271  f.)  and  Bettina’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  Goethe  and  Christiane,  especially  the  wildgewordne  Blut¬ 
wurst  incident  of  1811,  even  less  so.  (p.  64-65.  See  Curt  von  Faber  du 
Faur’s  superb  account  in  PMLA,  vol.  LXXV,  No.  3,  p.  216  f.) 

But  this  is  only  carping,  the  sort  of  thing  that  Lilly  Stepanek  has 
in  mind  when  she  writes,  “Wenn  Goethe  Marianne  wieder  treffen  wird, 
wird  sie  ihren  Dichter  besser  kennen  als  Literaturprofessoren  und 
Philologren”  (p.  108).  And  with  that  she  is  most  likely  right. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Ransom  Taylor 

Dyck,  M.,  Novalis  and  Mathematics.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  (1960),  University  of  North  Carolina  Studies 
in  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Number  Twenty-Seven. 
109  pp.  33.50. 

This  study  is  a  learned  evaluation  of  Novalis’  writings  (Fragmente) 
pertaining  to  mathematics.  Professor  Dyck  succeeds  indeed  in  presenting 
Novalis  as  he  “really  w'as”  (2). 

The  first  chapter  introduces  and  evaluates  the  literature  on  Novalis; 
many  of  these  studies,  however,  are  inadequate,  because  Haym’s  re¬ 
marks,  for  example,  are  “biased  and  exaggerated”  (10),  Spenl^’s  doc¬ 
toral  dissertation  “oversimplifies”  (12),  Bluth’s  claim  is  “untenable” 
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(13),  Wagner’s  assertion  about  Hamburger’s  work  is  “false”  (17),  and 
Carlsson  “fails  to  recognize  the  fundamental  importance  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Novalis’  thoughts”  (17). 

Chapter  two  gives  a  brief  but  lucid  resum4  of  the  history  of  mathe¬ 
matics  (and  of  the  natural  sciences  in  part)  in  the  eighteenth  century  — 
including  the  (mis)  application  of  mathematics  to  fields  like  ethics  and 
“moral  arithmetics”  (24).  Professor  Dyck  then  presents  an  investigation 
of  Novalis’  background  in  mathematics,  the  books  on  mathematics  that 
Novalis  possessed  (and  the  most  of  which  he  perhaps  read),  as  well  as 
a  short  analysis  of  the  men  who  taught  Novalis  mathematics.  A  third 
section  of  this  illuminating  chapter  provides  a  minute  exposition  of  the 
philosophical  and  mathematical  sources  of  Novalis’  Fragmente  on  mathe¬ 
matics,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ideas  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Baader,  and 
Hindenburg.  Kästner’s  Anfangagründe  der  Analyaia  dea  Unendlichen 
was,  oddly  enough,  the  second  most  important  mathematical  text  in 
Novalis’  library  (48).  Since  Kästner  is  referred  to  as  a  relatively  un¬ 
known  mathematician  (20),  a  “poet-mathematician”  (27)  —  a  term 
perhaps  borrowed  from  Kästner’s  student.  Gauss  —  one  is,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  significance  of  this  book. 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  mathematics  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view.  Professor  Dyck  refers  appropriately  to  P.  Rosenbloom’s  pene¬ 
trating  differentiation  between  object  and  agntax  language.  “We  use  the 
object  language  to  talk  within  the  science  and  the  syntax  language  to 
talk  about  the  science”  (52-53).  Novalis,  too,  talked  more  cdtout  mathe¬ 
matics  than  within  it  (53),  a  fact  that  accounts  for  the  confusion  that 
has  thus  tar  surrounded  Novalis’  writings  on  mathematics.  An  especially 
provocative  element  in  this  chapter  centers  around  the  concept  of  the 
“qualitative”  nature  of  mathematics.  Says  Novalis:  “Reine  Mathematik 
hat  nichts  mit  Größe  zu  tun”  (62).  Paradoxically  (at  least  to  a  non¬ 
mathematician),  “Größe”  may  be  either  qualitative  or  quantitative  (66), 
and  mathematical  analysis  proper  will  (eventually)  turn  to  theology, 
because  “Gott  ist  die  Sphäre  aller  Analyse  und  Synthese — ein  theo¬ 
retisch  und  praktisch  notwendiger  Begriff”  (68). 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  (possible)  relationship  between 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  magic,  religion,  language,  music,  and 
literature.  Interestingly  enough,  Novalis  contends  that  physics  and 
mathematics  are  the  only  “konkrete  Wissenschaften”  (79).  Professor 
Dyck  concludes  his  thoroughly  documented  study  by  asserting  that 
Novalis  was  “a  universal  mind,  embryonic,  yet  potentially  of  the  order 
of  (k>ethe”  (94). 

Univeraity  of  Kansas 
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